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ESSAYS AND KETIEWS. 



OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS.* 

Among ihe English critics of the present century, none 
was eatitled to speak with, more authority of the Old 
English Dramatists than Charles Lamb. His letters and 
essaj-s show that his choicest hours were spent in their 
company. Their scenes and characters did not merely 
pass hefore his mind for review, hut seemed to run into 
his blood and im-jg nat on and blend w th 1 s life lie 
■was the representat ve of the Elz^bethai a<^ to the 
nineteenth centi ry and enfo ced the la ms of h s stal 
wart veterans to attent on v tl an cety of cr f ism 
which had the s rene s of a fine ost t The notes to 
his Specimens, qua nt, Leen, a d si ort, are good e\an 
pies of penetrating and interpretative criticism. The 
fine fusion in Lamb's mind of humor and imagination 
giTes to these meagre notices a peculiar raciness and 
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sweetness, uuIiJie most retospective crificism, Mar- 
lowe, Decker, Webster, Massinger, Ben JonsoQ, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, were not to him mere names of per- 
sons who once existed, but he had a genial sense of iheir 
presence, as he bent lovingly over their time-stained 
pages. Their hearts and imaginations spoke directly to 
his own ; theira were the old familiar faces, known from 
his youth upwards. We conceive of him, at times, as 
being present at the wit contests at the Mermaid, and as 
feeling the " words of subtile flame " which flashed from 
the lips of Shakspeare, Jonson, and Fletcher. From his 
realization of them as persons, he was less likely to ex- 
aggerate their merits as authors. He saw them as they 
were ia iheir lives, and judged them as a kindly contem- 
porary spirit. Consequently, his volume of Specimens 
is infused tvith the very soul of the time ; and it may be 
set down as one of the most fascinating of compilations. 
The Lectures of Hazlitt on the same period are a good 
counterpart to Lamb's book. They display more than 
his usual strength, acuteness, and anunation, with less 
than the usual acerhities of his temper. His stem, sharp 
analysis pierces and probes the subject down through the 
surface to the centre ; and it is exercised in a more 
Mndly spirit than is common with him. His volume is 
enriched with delicious quoUitions. Hazlitt had a pro- 
found appreciation of the elder dramatists, though a less 
social feeling for them than Lamb; and their character- 
istic excellences drew from him some of his heartiest 
bursts of eloquent panegyric. From his Lectures and 
Lamb's Specimens, the general reader would be likely to 
gain a more vivid notion of the intellectual era they 
commemorate, than from any otlicr sources, except the 
originals 
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The period of time in which those whom we call the 
Old English Dramatists flouiished runs from the middle 
of the reign of Elizabeth to the Great Rebellion, — about 
sixty years. The most brilliant porlioa of this period 
was the reig-n of James tlie First, The drama com- 
menced with Buckhurst, and died oat in Shiriey. Iq the 
intervening; lime, we hare the na.raes of Marlowe, Shak- 
speare, Webster, Declter, Tourne r Hejwood M ddle 
ton, Chapman, Ben Jonson, Marslon Mas ge Fo ! 
and Beaumont and Fletcher, — a con tella on oi gen us 
which, in power and variety, in imag nat o pass on 
fancy, wit, sense, philosophy, charaefe natu e s n ex 
ampled in the inleliectual annals of the o Id Bacon 
Hooker, Hobbes, Browne, Cudworth, Barrow, Taylor, 
Napjer, Spenser, Sidney, Raleigh, and, we may add, 
Milton, may be classed in (he same generation. These 
sixty years were most emphatically "rammed" with 
intellectual life. Great men, men of originating minds 
in different departments of literature and science, men 
eminent in action and speculation, men whose names 
ring now as sweet music in the ears of all who speak 
the English tongue, oeemed to have been crowded and 
crammed into this era, " infinite riches in a little room." 
Vet the age was what we ivould call rude and coarse in 
its manners, the language had not been trained into a 
facile instrument of thought, few people were " edu- 
cated," in our sense of the term, and civilization had but 
imperfectly done its work on the old barbarism ; and yet, 
we doubt if external circumstances were ever more pro- 
pitious to the development in a people of the greatest 
energies of intellect and passion. 

The age to which we refer was one of vast intellectual 
and moral activity. That great movement of the Euro- 
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pean mind at the revival of letters, whose splendid re- 
sults were seen in the invention of gunpowder and print- 
ing, in the Reformation, the discovery of the Amefican 
continent, the overthrow of feudalism, the new import- 
ance given to the middle class, the circulation of the 
classics, the creation of national literatures, the assertion 
of individual rights, and the general tendency to trans- 
fer the sceptre of influence from the soldier to the thinker, 
was most deeply felt in England during this period, and, 
as regards literature, it achieved there its mightiest 
triumphs. When we contrast the age with that which 
immediately preceded it, we seem almost to realize the 
vision of Milton, of a " mighty and puissant nation rous- 
ing itself, like a strong man after sleep, and shakiig hi'i 
invincible locks." Everything was in motion Great 
events stimulated great passions. An old order of life 
with its institutions, its manners, its superstition'! WdS 
shaken to its foundations. New ideas and images were 
rushing into the national life from a thou^'ind =iour es 
Greece, Eome, Italy, Spain, poured into the one great 
channel their blended streams. In the vist bad giotm I 
of the national history, in the manners and pi=sions of 
the feudal age, weie exhaustless materials of heroic 
romance. What wi« pasismg away in actual life was 
transferred to the imagination, to reiippiar idealize I in 
poetry. The old times were sufHi-iently retent to be 
ideally apprehended They lingered in knightly feelings 
and accomplishments, and shaped the highest rninda of 
the age in a mould of heroism. An artificial civilization 
had neither tamed nor refined the energies of the heart 
There were great diversities of culture ehanctei r an 
ners, ranging from extreme coarseness to high deli ac\ 
and a corresponding external costume, w hich aflforded the 
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poet a wide variety of subjects, from which (o select 
striking individualities and picturesque images. The 
intellect of the country was prying, inquisitive, bold, dis- 
posed to innovafjon, and yet creative. The understand- 
ing- and the imagination were both alive and active. 
There was a certain fulness, roundness, and harmony of 
roenlal development, in the great m.en of the time, which 
gives a character of majestic ea'ie to their sturdiest exer- 
tions of power. None of their faculties acquired a dis- 
eased activity at the expense of the rest It was not a 
time to produce Humes or Schellings in philosophy, 
Crabbes or Wordsworths in poeliy Taken altogether, 
it would be difficult to find a class of mmds more com- 
prehensive, profound, practical, and available. The phi- 
losophers were poets, and (he poets philosophers. There 
was a strong development and happy equipoise of those 
powers which relate to actual life, and those which refer 
to the world of imagination The literature of the period 
has body as well as 'ioul Things were grasped in the 
concrete, and so stated that their substance and vital 
spirit could not be separated Great minds nursed 
Utopias in tlieir capacious and far-darting imaginations, 
without being troubled with a diseased self-consciousness, 
and without whining about their circumstances. The 
noblest spirit of ihem all was an actor and manager of a 
theatre, who excelled all his contemporaries as much in 
prudence as in genius, and is one of the three profes- 
sional authors of Great Britain who obtained a compe- 
tence by literature.* The age was not troubled with 
" gifted spirits," " earnest minds," or " poet-souls." 

The intellectual and moral activity of which we have 
spoken, though it was felt in nearly all departments of 
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philosophy, literature, and action, and produced in all 
magnificent results, left perhaps its most wonderful traces 
on the dramatic literature of the period. The original- 
ity and power of this as a mirror of life cannot be con- 
tested, however much may be said against the rudeness 
and inartistical shape of the majority of its products. 
Were a man le exhaust t!ie literatures of all other times 
and nations, he could not be introduced to the English 
drama without being startled from the complacency of 
his settled tastes, and compelled to acknowledge the 
existence of a new province of imagination, not implied 
or foretold in any canons of criticism. The reading of 
the Old Dramatists to such a person would be like gazing 
at the earth's central fires through cracks in the ground 
made by an earthquake. He would see the nature of 
man revealed in its most terrible aspects of crime and 
sufFeriiig, — all the restraints both on depravity and vir- 
tue torn violently away, — and the heart in its naked 
reality laid open to view. All the conventional propri- 
eties and linen decencies of language, he would find con- 
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ient passage out of aafonislioient into contented igno- 

The fine audacity that distinguishes tkese writers has, 
we believe, no parallel in literature. It led often to 
monstrous violations of taste and probabUity, but it still 
enabled them to reach heights and sound depths, which 
equal powers, wielded by a less (faring will, could never 
have achieved. We shall see, also, that, though plain to 
coarseness in speech, when they undertook to represent 
coarse characters, they rarely, with the exception perhaps 
of Fletcher, tampered with moral laws. A good, whole- 
some, English integrity generally underlies their vulgari- 
ties. Their works would not be so likely to corrupt the 
mind as some of Byron's and Moore's ; for, though they 
represent imiaorality, they do not inculcate it. Their 
robust strength of nature preserved them from sentiment- 
ality, if not from bombast and buffoonery. Their minds 
breathed the bracing air of their time, — a time which 
would tolerate what would now be considered breaches 
of decorum, but would not tolerate the smaller vices of 
intellect and sentiment. Of course, in these remarks, as 
far as they touch upon gross faults, we do not mean to 
include Shalcspeare among his brother dramatists. He 
excelled them all as much in judgment as in genius. 

The first playhouse built in England was erected in 
Blackfriars, in the year 1569 or 1570, about twenty 
years before Shakspeare commenced writing for the 
stage. Previously to this establishment of tlie " regular 
drama," there had been three different species of the- 
atrical representations, — miracles or mysteries, written 
by priests on religions subjects, and performed by them 
on holydays, in which, as Campbell phrases it, "Adam 
and Eve appeared naked, the devil displayed his horns 
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and tail, and Noah's wife boxed the patriarch's ears 
before enlenng the ark ; " — moraliiiea, wtiich sprang 
from the mysteries, and approached nearer to regular 
plays, their characters being composed of allegorical per- 
sonifications of Tirtues and vices; — and free translations 
from the classics, perfonned at the inns of court, tho 
public seminaries, and the universities. 

In 1574, the queen licensed a company of actors, 
called the Earl of Leicester's Servants, to play through- 
out England, " for the recreation of her loving subjects, 
as for her own solace and pleasure when she should 
think good to see them." Theatres rapidly increased. 
In 1606, there were seven in London; in 1629, we 
believe there wrere seventeen. They were opposed, in 
wn early stage of their career, by the Puritans and the 
graver counsellors of the sovereign. In 1583, at the time 
that Sir Philip Sidney published his Defence of Poesy, 
he could find little in their performances to approve. 
Though forbidden, after the year 1574, to be open on the 
Sabbath, the prohibition does not appear to have been 
efiective during the reign of Elizabeth. Secretary Wal- 
singham laments over the whole matter in this wise : — 
" The daily abuse of stage plays is such an offence to 
the godly, and so great a hindrance to the Gospel, as tKe 
Papists do exceedingly rejoice at tlie blemish thereof; for 
every day in the week the players' biUs are set up in 
sundry places in the city, — some in the name of her 
Majesty's men, some of the Earl of Leicester's, some 
the Earl of Oxford's, the Lord Admiral's, and divers 
others, so that, when the heU tolls to the lecture, the 
trumpet sounds to the stage, The playhouses arc filled, 
when the churclies are naked. It is a wofui sight to 
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see two hundred proud players jet in tlieir sillcs, wlieti 
five liiindred poor people slarve in. &e streets." 

As tlie taste for theatrical exhibitions increased, the 
task of providing the theatres with plays became a pro- 
fession. Most of the precursors, contemporaries, and 
s of Shakspeare, were young mea of education, 
e down to the city from flie universities, to pro- 
vide themselves with a living by whatever cunning there 
was in their brain and ten fingers. Some became actors 
as well as writers. The remuneration of the dramatist 
was small. Poverty and dissoluteness seem to have 
characterized the pioneers of the drama. As the thea- 
tre ^vas popular as well as fashionable, the " ground- 
lings," who paid their sixpences for admission, had their 
tastes consulted. This accounts, in some degree, for the 
rant and vulgarity which strangely disfigure so many of 
the plays. The usual miseries and vices which charac- 
terize men of letters in an unlettered age, when authors 
are numerous and readers are few, distinguish the lives 
of many of the elder dramatists. Ben Jonson, in the 
Poetaster, makes Tucca exclaim, with a side reference to 
the poets of his own day, that " they are a sort of poor, 
starved rascals, that are ever wrapt up in foul linen ; and 
can boast of nothing but a lean visage peering out of a 
seam-rent suit, the very emblem of beggary." We sup- 
pose this was too true a picture of many, whose minds 
deserved a better environment of flesh and raiment. 

Of those who preceded Shakspeare, the best known 
names (leaving Buckhurst and Still out of the list) are 
Lyiy, Kyd, Nash, Greene, Lodge, and Marlowe. Much 
caimot be said in praise of these, if we escept the latter. 
LyIy is full of daintiness and conceit, with, sweet fancy 
and sentiment occasionally thrown in. He translates 
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everything info quaint expression. Thus, his Endymion 
professes l3mt " his thoughts are stitched to the stars." 
Another of his cliaracters bolts forward to the time 
when " it shall please the fertility of his chin to be 
delirered of a beard." PeeSe has melody of versification, 
and a sort of Della-Cruscan fancy. His David and 
Bethsabc contains striking passages, as when Zephyr is 



or the resolution of David : — 

" To joy lier love I 'II build a kingiy bower. 
Sealed in hearing of a htmdred streams." 

Kyd wrote The Spanish Tragedy, a play had enough in 
itself, but celebrated from the additions made to it by 
"eminent hands." Its bombast was probably popular. 
Ben Jonson was one of those engaged to write addi- 
tional scenes; b«t he has ridiculed the whole play in 
Every Man in his Humor, in the scene between Bobadil 
and Master Mathew, the town gull. Bobadii says, " I 
would fain see all the poets of these times pen such 
another play as that was ! " Greene's death was more 
tragic than anything he wrote or conceited. He is now 
principally remembered for having called Shakspeare 
" an ujelart crow," 

But a more potent spirit than any of these, and 
beyond all question the first in rank among the pre- 
cursors of Shalispeare, was Chkistophek Maklowe. 
His " mighty line " has been celebrated by Ben Jon- 
Bon ; Drayton finely ascribes to him " those bravo sub- 
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lunarjr things that the fii-st poets had ; " and according to 
old George Chapman, — 

" He stood 
Up lo the chin in Ihe Pierian flood," 

Marlowe, indeed, towers up among- his contemporaries, 
huge, lawless, untamable, the old Adam burning fiercely 
within him, his frame of mind 

" Betolieiiipg valor andeioesB of strength," 

and in his strange compound of sublimity and rant, 
giving an impression half-way between a thunder-scarred 
Titan and an Alsatian bully. From the impress of per- 
verse and turbulent power that his dramas bear, and like 
evident heartiness with which he deifies self-will, we may 
well suppose that his life diverged considerably from the 
strait line of the commandments. The two prominent 
features of his biography are eiceedingly characteristic. 
In his life, he labored under the imputation of infidelity, 
and is said to have blasphemed the Holy Trinity ; and 
he died in a tavern brawl, in 1593, or 1594, about the 
time that Shakspeare w^s writing Eichard the Second. 
Campbell suggests, that, had Marlowe lived, Shakspeare 
might have had something like a competitor. This we 
think is too high praise; for Marlowe, with all his fire 
and fancy, is limited in his range of character, and 
stamps the image of himself on all his striking deline- 
ations. He is intense, but narrow. The central princi- 
ple of his mind was self-will, and this is the bond which 
binds together his strangely huddled faculties. Of all 
English poets, he most reminds us of Byron ; ruder, it 
may be, but at the same time more colossal in his pro- 
portions. He is a glorious old heathen, " large in heart 
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and bram," — a fiery and ficl le Goth on whose roug-h 
and savage energies a classical cnlfure has been pileJ 
tossed among the taverns, and theatres and swdh g 
spints of London, to gratify the dema ds of his senses 
in some other way than by acta of bnlli nt pillige In 
his lustiness, his absence of all w^ak emotions his fierce 
delight in the mere feeling of self in the heedle-^sie s 
with which he heaps together ruU sh and diimond' 
and in the frequent " starts and htrange far flight of his 
imagination," he is the model of irreoular gen us H s 
mind, in its imperiousness, disrecarded by instinct tl e 
natural relations of tilings, forced ob|ecls into the form 
of his individual passions, and lifted his vices into a 
kind of Satanic dignity, by etacgeratmg them into 
shapes colossal. His imagination hot swift impatient 
of control, pervaded by the fiery essence of his blool 
and giving wings to the most reckless desire's, riots in the 
maddest visions of strength and pride Of all wnter^ 
he seems to feel the heartiest joy in the meie exercise 
of power, regardless of all the restraints which mal.e 
power beneficent. His most truculent characters, Tam- 
burlaine, Eleazar, Barabbas, Faustus, all have blazoned 
on their brows, "Kit Maxlowe, his mark." There is no 
mistaking his heaven-defying energy, nor his Ishmael- 
itish strut and swagger. His soul tears its way through 
his verse, " tameless, and swift, and proud," scorning all 
impediments, and ever ambitious to go 

" Rjghl forvrard, liko Ihe lightning 
And iho cannon-ball, opening, with mutderous crash, 
lis way to blast and tuin." 

From this headlong haste come his bombast and extrav- 
agance, " his lust of power, his hunger and thirst after 
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unrig-hfeousness, his glow of imagi nation, unhallowed 
save by its own energies." Whether his muse cleave 
the upper air, or draggle in the dirt, it ever gives unity 
of impression. In Lust's Dominion, or the Lascivious 
Queen, the rap d n ovement of he m s n nd s very 
characteristic, — ra 1 ng re klessly on h o oh oenes of 
murder, cruelty and I — no v nit ng off burning 
atoms " of thou h and o v me ely nf s ng fi e into 
fustian, — his fa u] es a mes s e hed o the rack, 
writhing in fea f con o ons and sn g he ear with 
the wild screan of a tort r d ra n — b 11 marchmg 
furiously forwa 1 danng ev rj h g and plaj ny out 
the game of tragedy freely and feailesslj I this phy 
he somewhat reminds us of the actor who blacked him 
self all over when h.e performed Othello, and ciUed that 
" going thoroughly into the part." Marlowe scatters 
lust and crime about in such careless piofusion that 
they cease to excite horror. His Muse must too often 
have appeared to him in some such form as tlie hideous 
phantom in Clarence's dveam, — 

" A shadow like an angel, wilh bright hair 



But amidst all his spasmodic and braggart lines in the 
vein of King Cambyses, his mind continually gives evi- 
dence of possessing pathos, sweetness, and true power. 
Imaginations of the greatest beauty and majesty will 
sometimes rusli up, like rockets, from the level extrava- 
gance of his most ranting plays, " streaking the darkness 
radiantly;"-^ as in that celebrated passage in Tam- 
burlaine, which Shalcspeare condescended to: ridicule 
through ihe lips of Ancient Pistol : — 
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" Enter TanJiurlaine, drautn in hie chariot by TVebisfon and Soria, 
wiSt bils in tlieir moaths, reins in kia Iqft hand, in hia right hand a 
whip, with which he eautrgetb. them. 

"Ibmii. Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia! 
What, ran ye draw but twenty miles a day, 
And have bo proud a chariot at your heels. 
And Buch a coachman as great Tamburlaine 7 
But from Aaphaltis, where I cod([aeted you, 
To Byron here, where thus I honor you ? 
The horse thai guide the golden eye of heaven. 
And blew the morning from Iheir nostrils, 
Making iheir fiery gate abuse the glades. 
Are not so honored in Iheir governor 
As you, ye slaves, in mighty Tamtjutlaine," 

From the same play, which has passed into a ayno- 
nyme of bombast and " midsummer madness," but which 
contains lines that Beaumont and Milton have not hesi- 
tated to appropriate, Leigh Hunt extracts tlie following- 



" Ifalithepens that ever poet held 
Had fed the feeling of iheir master's thoughts. 
And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 
And minds, and muses, on admired themes ; 
If all Ihe heavenly quintessence ihey still 
From their immorlal flowers of poesy. 

The highest reaches of a human wit ; 
If these had made one poem's period, 
And all combined in beauty's worthiness ; 
Yet should l/iere haver in their resllesa heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the best. 
Which into jcorda no i>iTtu£ can digest." 

The description of Tamburlaine's person has a rude, 
Titanic grandeur, which still tells on the ear and brain, 
as in the lines, — 
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" Of Statute toil], and straighOy fasliioned ; 
Like his desire, lift upwards and divine, 
So large of limb, his joints sn strongly knit, 
Sucli breaiitli of shoulders as might mainly bear 
Oli Atln turthen 

In the whole dc'cription Marlomo'i predomimting 
desire to accumulate round his characters images of 
strength and majesty, and to dwarf all other men m 
comp-iu^on is fine]^ p\empl]fied Timbinlame is 

" Pale of complesion, wmuglit in him with passion ;" 

his eyes are "piercing instruments of sig^ht," 

n their spheres." 

The breath of heaven " delig-hts " to play with his curls 
of " amber hair ; " his bent brows " figure death," their 
fimoolliness, " amity and life ; " his " kindled wralh can 
only be quenched in blood ; " and he is " in every part 
proportioned like a man " who has the right divine to 
subdue the world. We are astonished that Carlyle has 
not yet puffed Tamburlaine as made after Marlowe's 
image. The Scythian shepherd deserves a proud place 
among his heroes. 

Most of Marlowe's powerful scenes are well known. 
His best plays are The Rich Jew of Malta ; Edward 
the Second, the " reluctant pangs of whose abdicating 
royalty," says Lamb, " furnished hints which Shakspeare 
scarce improved in Richard the Second ; " and the Trag- 
ical History of the Life and Death of Dr. Fanstus, which 
is his greatest and most characteristic performance, sadly 
disfiguredj howeverj by bathos and buffoonery, and in- 
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spired ill part by the very imp of mischief, 
the Jew, has been mentioned as suggesting Shylocli. 
Tlie character, however, has little resemblance to Shak- 
speare's Jew. It is Marlowe all over. In the celebrated 
scene where Barabbas gloats over his vast wealth, his 
imaginatioQ glows like his own "fiery opals." The 
death-scene in Edward the Second, according to Lamb, 
" moves pity and terror beyond any scene, ancieut or 
modem," with which he is acijuainted. We think this 
praise altogether too extravagant, affecting as the scene 
undoubtedly is. 

We take leave of Marlowe with an extract from the 
last scene in Paustus, The verse has the sinewy vigor 
and sonorous chime which generally distinguish his 
style. It is, however, intensified by the agony one 
might feel on viewing his own name traced in flaming 
characters on the black rolls of the damned. 

"PAtrsTD3 (done. — Tke clock strlfeeo eleven^ 

"Fimst. Paustus, 
Now hasl thou bnl ona bare hour to live, 
And thsn thou must be damned perpetually. 
Slaud still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven. 
That time may eease, and midnight never come. 
Pair Naturs'B eye, rise, rise again, aod malta 
Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a weali, a natural day, 
That Faustus may repent and save his soul. 
O leate, tente cun-ite, neclia cqui ! 
The stats move still, time runs, the clock will strike. 
The devil wilt come, and Paustus must t>e daniued. 
O, I will leap to heaven t Who pulls me down ? 
See where Christ's biood streams in the flrmatnent: 
One drop of blood will save me ; 0, my Christ, 
Rend not my heart for naming of my Christ I 
Yet will I call on him. spare ma, Lucifer 1 
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Where 13 it now 7 'I is gone ! 

And see, a ttirenleaing arm, aail angry brow! 

And hide me ftom Ihe heaiy wrath of heaven. 
N0I then I will headlong run inlo the earth: 
Gape, eatth. O no, it will not harbor me. 
You stars that reigned at my nativity, 
Whose influence have allotted death and hell, 
Now draw up Pauslus like a foggy mist 
Into Ihe entrails of yon labniing doud ; 
That when you vomit forth into the air, 
My limbs may issue from your smolsy mouths, 
But let my soul mount, and ascend to heaven. 

[Tke watch sMIces.] 
half the hour is past! twill all be past anon, 
O if my soul must sufier for my sin. 
Impose some end la my incessant )iain ! 
Let Fanslus live in hell a thousand years, 
A hundred thousand, and at the last be saved ; 
No end is tiiniled to damned souls. 
Why wert thou not a creature wanting sonl 1 
Or why is this immortal that thou hastl 
Pyth^wras, Metempsychosis, were that troe. 
This soul should fly from me, and I be changed 

All beasts are happy, for when they die, 
Their souls are soon dissolved in elements ; 
But mine must live still to be plagued in hell. 
Curst be the parents that engendered me : 
No, Pauatus. curse thyself, curse Lucifer, 
That hath deprived thee of the joys of heaven. 

[The docA einkes toefoe.] 
ll stiikes, it strikes ; now, body, turn to air. 
Or Lucifer will bear ihee quick 10 hell. 
O soul, be changed into small water-drops. 
And Ml into the ocean ; ne'er be found. 

[Thunder, and enter the Detiiia.'] 

mercy, Heaven, look not so fierce en me] 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe a while ; 
Ugly hell, gape not, come not, Lucifer: 

1 'II burn my books ; O Mephistophilis ! " 
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It is supposed tliat Marlowe wrote the principal por- 
tion of the old plays whicli Stakspeare altered into the 
Second and Third Paris of Henry the Sixth. Maloue, 
on comparing the latter with their originals, found that 
1771 lines had been taken without alteration, 2378 
altered, and only 1899 had been added. Greene, in his 
Groat'sworth of Wit, published in 1592, addressing, it is 
conjectured, Marlowe, exclaims, — " Yes, trust them not 
[the players], for there is an upslart crow, beautified with 
our feathers, that, with a tiger's heart wrapped in a play- 
er's hide, supposes he is as well able to bombast out 
a blank verse as any of you, and, being an absolute 
Johannes factotum, is, in his conceit, the only Shalce- 
scene in a country," 

Next to Shakspeare, there is no dramatist of the period 
whose name is so familiar to English cars as that of Ben 
JoNSOM, though he is probably 1 ead than either Mas- 
singer or Fletcher. The a o a on o mecled witli his 
name have contributed to a Is 1 p g it alive, for he 
is, in most points of his ha a h. ery embodiment 

of England, a vorilabl nd I able John Bull. The 
base of his character is sound, strong, weighty sense, 
wilh that infusion of insular prejudice which keeps every 
true Englishman from being a cosmopolite, either in 
literature, arts, government, or manners. He has also 
that ingrained coarseness, which, in the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, often coexists with the sturdiest morality, and, 
though it disconnects virtue from delicacy, prevents vice 
from allying itself with refinement. In reading Jonson 
we continually fall upon expressions which " no young 
lady ought to read ; " but there is nothing which tends 
to corrupt the morals, as well as to vulgarize the speech. 
Virtue and vice, ^lonesty and baseness, indulge in no 
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coquetry in his representations. Wo are acquainted 
with no dramatist whose characters, bad and good, are 
better adapted to excite in us the same feelings that we 
should experience, if we met them in actual life. 

With this basis of sound English sense, Jonson has 
fancy, humor, satire, learning, a large knowledge of men 
and motives, and a remarkable comtnand of language, 
sportive, scornful, fenciful, and impassioned. One of 
the fixed facts in English literature, he is too strongly 
rooted ever to bo upsot. He stands out from all his 
contemporaries, original, peculiar, leaning on none for 
aid, and lo be tried hy his own merits alone. Had his 
imagination been as sensitive as that of many of his 
contemporaries, or his self-love less, he would probably 
have fallen info their conscious or unconscious imitation 
of Shakspeare ; but, as it was, he remained satisfied 
with himself to the last, delving in his own mine. His 
" mountain belly and his rocky face " are good symbols 
of his hard, sharp, decided, substantial, and arrogant 
mind. His life and writings both give evidence of great 
vitality and force of character. Composition must have 
been with him a manual labor, for he vmtes with all his 
might. The weaknesses of his nature, his perversity, 
his bluiF way of bragging of his own achievements, his 
vanity, his domineering egotism, his love of strong food, 
his deep potations, and the heartiness, good-will, and 
latent sense of justice, which underlie all, are thoroughly 
English, and make him as familiar to the imagination as 
a present existence We speak of Shakspeare's mind, 
but Jonson starts up ilways in bodily proportions. He 
seems some boon companion whom we have seen in a 
preesisfent state. Shak'.peare s creations, from Hamlet 
to Falstaff, are more real to u.'! than Shakspeare him- 
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self; but we have a more intense conception of Jonson 
than we have of any of his characters, not even excepting 
Bobadil and Sir Epicure Mammon, His life was com- 
mensurate with the whole generation of great poets to 
which he belonged. He survived Shakspeare twenty- 
one years. His biography is better known than that of 
any of his contemporaries. 

Jonson's life was checkered by many vicissitudes. 
He was born in the city of Westminster, in the year 
1574. His father went out of the world about a month 
after our poet came into it; and his worthy mother 
shortly after married a master-bricklayer. By the aid 
of some friend, whose name is unknown, he was sent to 
Westminster school, and transferred thence to Cam- 
bridge university. After staying there a short time, his 
resources failed him, and he returned home to work at 
the trade of his father-in-law. This occupation, how- 
ever, he could not long endure, and he went as a volun- 
t th rny rving in Flanders. He distinguished 

h n If by 1 IS 1 and prided himself no little on hav- 
nq d ad killed an enemy, in the view of both 
a n n 1 mbat. The trade of arms, however, 

d t pp a 1 ave been attended in his case with 

a y In rat Its and he returned home at the end 

f e tw paigns. Shortly after, at about the 

Te f n f 1 went upon the stage, as actor and 
J yn t but for four years seems to have 

I 1 ttl tl n make additions to old plays, or 

f h f ther dramatists. In 1696, however, 

h h ly twenty-two years old, his Every 

N h H , the most generally popular of 

1 pi y w p duced. Previously to this, he had 
k II d a b th pi yer in a duel, and came near being 
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hanged for it; had turned Roman Catholic, and boeii 
suspected of a share in a Popish conspiracy ; and had 
got married ; three incidents in the life of a young man 
just at maturity, which show quite an extraordinary 
aptitude for affiiirs. 

The scene of Every Man in his Humor, as originally 
written, was ! d ' Ital 1 w pop 1 f m h fi 
la 1598 be m q d Sh k p 

and thro his fl Ob 

play, as d E m 

Blackfri rs h S pe pp 

acted th p d I 

1599, Jonson brought out Eyery Man out of his Humor, 
the first representation of which was attended by Queen 
Elizabeth. In the epilogue to the play, hyperbole is 
racked to find terms of adoring admiration for the queen. 
Jonson, in his conversations with Drummoad, did not 
hesitate to g;ive his real opinion about the haughty 
Tudor's susceptibility to flattery. In this play the author 
shows that contempt for public opinion which brealts out 
in so many of his prefaces. He calls the public " that 



n ny n u h d 


Iga d g Cyn h Eevels was 


a i 1600 


d i m 1 ppo ion. Decker 


a dM 


p m n^ h it offended ; 


d , 


J n pi The Poetaster, 


p Uyd 


d izi h and exalting 


1 If T anj Id l>iow Jonson's 


y k 


^b 1 y pf, hatred, and 




Id m J his m d Decker and 


V 


d d d h m of Crispinus 


d D 


I 1 ly d 1 d. The opin- 


hy 


d p f J n himself are 


d ly y 


and B hi u to ] dg what were the 
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feelings experienced toward'' him by some of his contom- 
porarics. Thus, Demetr is (Ma s on) saj — ' Horace ! 
he is a mere sponge noth ng b t 1 ti or ad observa- 
tion; he goes up and do vn s ck ng f on every society, 
and when he comes 1 ome q e zes ! nself d y again." 
Another calls him a hip tho -ay tootled satirical 
rascal ;" one that would aooner lose his best friend than 
his least jest;" a thing " all dog and scorpion, that carries 
poison in his teeth, and a sting in his tail." In the 
arraignment, Decker is called poetaster and plagiary; 
Marston, play-dresser and plagiary ; and they are 
accused of taxing; Jonson falsely of " self-love, arrogance, 
impudence, railing, filching by translation," &;c., for a 
base and envious purpose. In their sentence we are 
favored with a view of the " local habitations " of the 
poets of the day ; for they are forbidden to defame onr 
poet " at booksellers' slalls, in taverns, two-penny rooms, 
tyring-houses, noblemens' buttresses, and puisne's cham- 
bers." The enemies of Jonson are summed up as " fools 
or jerking pedanls," " buffoon, barking wits," tickling 
" base, vulgar ears," with " beggarly and barren trash." 
In the " Apologetieal Dialogue," at the end of the play, 
all phrases of scorn and contempt are exhausted to cover 
his opponents with infamy. He speaks of his own 
works as 



and he closes with a lofty expression of his own studious 
habits and devotion to letters r — 

" I that spend Aof/' my -mghts and all my days 
Hare in a cell, to get a dark, pale Jiice 
To come forlh with the ivy or the bays, 
And in this age can hope no other grace, — 
Leave me 1 there 's something come into inj thought 
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There is in this play a good represeniation g;iven of 
the different feelings with which different classes at that 
day regarded poetry. Thus, one of the characters calls 
Homer " a poor hlind rhyming rascal, that lived ob- 
scurely up and down jq booths and tap-houses, and 
scarce ever made a good meal in his sleep, the *** 
hungry beggar;" while Jonson, speaking through the 
lips of another, exclaims, 

"Would men but learn lo distinguish spitits, 
And set true ditferepce 'Iwixt those jaded wits 
That run a broken pace for common hire, 
And £!ie liigk Taptures of a happy M-ase, 
Borne on the wings of ker iittmarlai ikoughi. 
Thai kicks at earSh icilh a ditdainfiii keel, 
And beais at heaven's gates with her brlghl hoofs, 
Ttcy would not Ihen, with such distorted feces 
And desperate censures, stab at Poesy ] 
They would admire bright knowledgo, and their minds 
Shoold ne'er descend on so imiimihy objects 
Asgolrl, ortiUes." 

The character of Virgil, in this play, has been conjec- 
tured to refer to Shakspeare, and Horace's (Jonson's) 
encomium on him is characteristic and true. 



Nor any long, or far-fetclied circumstance, 
Wrapt In tlic curious generarties of arts ; 
Sut a direct and analytic sum 
Of all the worth and first effects of arts. 
And for his poosy, 't is so rammed with life. 
That it shall,gather strength of life, with being, 
And shall live hereafter mote admired than now." 
Lamb, Vol. ii 
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The Poetaster made Jonson many enemies, as well it 
might. Declter replied in The Satiromastrix, or the 
Untrassing of a Humorous Poet. It contains some 
beautiful poetry, and some capital hits. One of the 
females in the play says, " That same Jonson has a most 
ungodly face, hy my fan ; it looks for all the world like 
a i-otten russet apple, when 't is bruised. It 's better tliaii 
a spoonful of cinnamon- water next my heart, for me to 
hear him speak; he sounds it so i' th' nose; — and oh, 
to see his face make feces, when he reads songs and 
sonnets!" Again, — "Look at his par-hoiled face, look, 
— his face puncht full of eyelet holes, like the cover of a 
warming-pan." This is characteristic, and gives proba- 
bly as true a representation of the personal appearance of 
Jonson, as the "dark, pale face" he has himself cele- 
brated. 

In 1603, Jonson produced his weighty tragedy of 
Sejanus, a noble piece of work, full of learning, ingenuity, 
and force of mind in wielding balky materials. It was 
brought out at the Globe theatre, with the greatest poet 
the world ever saw acting in one of the inferior characters. 
It is difficult to conceive that a man who had at this time 
produced A Midsummer Night's Dream, As You Like it, 
Hamlet, and Henry Fourth, should play in one of Ben 
Jonson's tragedies. Jonson and Shakspeate seem at this 
period to have been at the height of their friendship. 
The " wit-contests " at the Mermaid Tavern date from 
the appearance of Sejanus. Fuller, speaking of these, 
compares Shakspeare to an English man-of-war, and 
Jonson to a Spanish great galleoD. " Master Jonson 
was built far higher in learning; solid, but slow in his 
performance : Shakspeare, lesser in bulk, but lighter in 
sailing, could turn with all tides, and take advantage of 
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allwinls by the quickne=is of his wit and nuentioii 
Fuller speaks farther of Ben aa a man who e pirts 
' were not so roaiy to run of them^elvc ■is ab|p fo 
answer the spur so ihat it mij be ti Ij saii of him 
that he hai an elaborate wit wrought out by hi'i own 
industry Tho e mu t have been great meeting n heie 
Shakspp-ire Jonson Beaumont Fletcher Raleigh Se! 
deo, Camden, and Donne, were among the party. Beau- 
mont, in a letter to Ben, gives his testimony to the 
brilliancy of the conversation, when he exclaims, — 

" What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have been. 
So nimble, nnd eo full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one, from whom they came, 
Had put his whole wit in a jest." 

Jonson seems to hare held anger but a short time, and 
\ra.a far from being malignant. On the accession of 
James, he chose his old opponent Decker to be his associ- 
ate in designing an entertainment for the reception of the 
king, — a metrical job given to him by the court and 
city ; and was connected, also, shortly after, with Mars- 
ton and Chapman, in writing Eastward Hoe, a comedy 
which came near subjecting all three to the grossest 
indignities, on account of some satire it contained against 
the Scotch. They were all imprisoned for a short time, 
and it was rumored that their ears and noses were to be 
slit Jonson's mother, who appears to have been a 
strong-minded woman, told her son, after he had been 
liberated, that she intended to have mixed some "strong 
and lusty poison in his drink," sooner than have him 
thus disgraced. This little evont in his life does not 
appear to have injured him with King James, who was 
his patron through life. Between the years 1605 and 
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1611, he wrote hia three comedies, Volpone, Epiccene, and 
The Alchemist, and also his tragedy of Catiline, together 
with a number of masques represented at court. These 
last contain much of his most delicate and fanciful poetry, 
and many of his most bewitching lyrics. About the year 
1616, he succeeded Daniel as poet laureate, and probably 
wrote his noble poetical tribute to Sbakspeare soon after- 
wards. In the summer of 1618, he set out on his cele- 
brated pedestrian journey to Scotland. After some 
hospitable delays, he arrived at the house of Drummond 
of Hawthomden, in April, 1619. He lallced rather 
recklessly to his brother-poet, and probably swaggered 
considerably on his repiftation The record left by his 
host of this free and easy conversation is honorable to 
neither, and has jrretrievablv damned Drummond. His 
name, which might ha\e been preserved as an agree- 
able bewailer of imaginary love miseries, has become 
associated with treachery and inhospilality. 

In 1625, King James died. From this period, Jons on's 
life assiunes its darker aspects. Poverty, sickness, and 
palsy, came upon him. In 1629, he had sufficiently 
recovered to produce his play of The Now Inn. This 
was unsuccessful, though it contains some of his best 
scenes, and the character of Level has sweet and noble 
traits, not common to Jonson's heroes. Level's definition 
of true loie m thi=( play is Platonic in its fineness and 
purity The following lines, in which he speaks of the 
power oi tho passion on himself, have a winning beauty 
of expression which it. exquisite. 
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The most nnproBtable sign of nothing, 
The Yetiest drone, and slept away my life 
Beyond tlie dotmouse, till I was in love ! 

Out-watch an iisurei, and out-walk him too, 
Stalk like a ghost that haunted 'hout a (reasnte ; 
And all that fancied treasure, it is love ! " 

Lamb, Vol. ii., pp. 7S, 79. 

Ill this comedy, also, the author's tough diction melts, 
at one moment, into this melodious imagination : — 

"Then showered his bounties on me, iiie the Hours, 
TJtai open-handed sU upon the clouds, 
And press the liberality of heaven 
Doim, ta the laps of thankful men." 

The last eight yeai^ of Jonson's life vaciEated between 
comfort and want. He seems to have tad friends, who 
came to his assistance in his extreme need. His habits 
of expensive living must have kept kini poor. To sup- 
port a nian of his " unbounded stomach " required more 
than the ordinary remunerations of literature. He seems, 
however, to have had intervals of prosperity in his later 
years. Howell, writing in 1636 to Sir Thomas Hawk, 
has a most vivid picture of him, as he appeared in all 
the glory of conviviality. "I was invited yesternight to 
a solemn suppev, by B. J., where you were deeply re- 
membered. There was good company, excellent cheer, 
choice wines, and jovial welcome. One thing intervened 
which spoiled the relish of the rest, — that B. began to 
engross all the discourse, to vapor extremely of himself, 
and by vilifying others to magnify his own Muse. . . . 
. . But, for my own part, I am content te dispense with 
the Roman infirmity of Ben, now that time has snowed 
upon his pericranium," In Sir John Suckling's Session 
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of the Poefs, we have another most characteristic portrait 
of Jonson, as he appeared in his old age. 

" The Urst Ihat broke silence -was good oM Ben, 
Prepared before wilh Canary wine, 
And be told them plainly be deserted tbe bays. 
For bis were called works wbere olbers' were bat plays. 

" Apollo stopped bim tbere, and bade bim not go on ; 
'TwBS merit, he said, and not presumption, 
Must carry 'I ; at which Ben turned about, 
And in great iJwler qfered to go oat." 

Jonson died on liie sixth day of August, 1637, at ihe 
age of sixty-three. He survived both his wife and his 
children. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. A 
common pavement-stone, laid over his grave, bears the 
inscription, " O Rare Ben JoAnson ! " (not Jonson, as it 
is always printed,) — a phrase which has passed into the 
current speech of England. 

Jonson drenched his large and heavy brain freely with 
stimulants. It was said that every line of his poetry cost 
him a cup of sack. " He would," according to Aubrey, 
" many times exceed in drink ; Canary was his beloved 
liquor ; then he would tumble home to bed, and when ho 
had thoroughly perspired, he would then to study." In 
the bacchanalian phraseology of that day, he was called 
a Canary bird. He is said to have weighed twenty 
stone. Barry Cornwall has the courageous gracelessness 
to commend Ben's festivities, saying that " the Muses 
should be fed generously, — that good meats and sound 
wines nourish and invigorate the brain, and enable the 
imagination to send forth spirited and sounding strains." 
In Jonson's case, we imagine wine was necessary lo set 
the huge substance of his brain in motion. Charles the 
First probably understood the poet's wants, when he 
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added the tierce of Canary wine to his yearly stipend of 
£100, as poet laureate, Habiis of hard drinking were 
comnioQ in those days. 

With the exception of this loo potent conviviality, and 
bating some inherent faults of character, Jonson seems 
to have been one of the best men of his time. He was 
honest and honorable. He had a hearty hatred of mean- 
ness and baseness, and shot his sharp invective at the 
crimes and follies of his day with commendable courage. 
More than most of his contemporaries, he estimated the 
dignity of the poet's vocation. In the dedication of Vol- 
pone he feelingly alludes to the bad reputation into which 
hiis order had fallen ; and in the midst of much pedantry 
and arrogance, we discern a true love for his art. He 
anticipates Milton in asserting "the impossibility of any 
man's being- the good poet, without first being a good 
man." With terrible force he lashes those of his craft 
who have betrayed the good cause by ribaldry and 
profaneness, and also declaims against the depravity of 
the age which supports them in their sins. But that all 
the dramatic poets are " embarked on this bold adventure 
to hell," he calls a malicious slander ; and to show his 
own innocence, pounces on those " misceUine interludes," 
where, he says, " nothing but the tilth of the time is ut- 
tered, and with such impropriety of phrase, such plenty 
of solecisms, such dearth of sense, so bold prolepses, so 
racked metaphors, with brofhelry able to violate the ear 
of a pagan, and blasphemy to turn the blood of a Chris- 
tian to wafer." He laments, that, through the insolence 
of these writers, the name of poet, once so honorable, has 
become " the lowest scorn of the age ; " and in a sen- 
tence worthy of Milton, asserts, that, if the Muses be 
true to him, he will "raise the despised head of poetry 
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again, and, stripping her out of those rotten and hase 
rags wherewith the times have adulterated her form, 
restore her to her primitive habit, feature, and majesty, 
and render her worthy to be embraced and Idssed of all 
the great and master spirits of our world." These are 
brave and bright words, and show deep feeling. His 
works display, in a hundred places, a similar spirit. He 
rails at the age contimially for ils degeneracy and wick- 
edness.; and takes the strong ground, that the " principal 
end of poesie is to inform men in the best reason of liv- 
ing." Jonson really scorned tJie office of p 1 d 
praved tastes. We do not think that lie e ly 
surrendered principle to profit. The exa d 
he entertained of his own powers made 1 m d 
posed lo lead ihan to follow; and the wo h b 
said of him is, that, if he failed in an h T h 
went growling back into his den, sav b 
quered. Fletcher's lighter brain and 1 p pi 
allowed him to slide more easily into the d b gib 
of meeting a demand for brilliant proflig y h pi 
supplies. 

The dramas of Jonson are formed of 1 d na al 
bound and welded rather flian fused toge 1 M f 

his comic characters are local, and repres f pa 

licular trails or humors, — dramatic sat on oitem 
porary follies and faults. His greatest delineation we 
conceive to be Sir Epicure Mammon, in The Alchemist, 
though Volpone and Bobadil might contest the palm. 
The ." riches fineless" of learning and imagery lavished 
upon this character perfectly astound the imagination. 
Nothing can be more masterly than the manner in which 
it is sustained ; — the towering sensuality of the man, 
the vkions of luxury and wealth in which his mind roams 
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and revels, his intense realization of the amazing fictions 
he himself creates, the complete despotism established 
hy his imagination over his senses, and the resolute 
credulity witb which he accommodates the most obstinate 
facts to his desires, make up a character which, in origin- 
ality, force, and truth of delineation, seems to us only 
second to FalstatT, or, at least, to have, out of Shak- 
speare, no peer among the comic creations of the English 
drama. 

Volpone, Bobadil, Sejanus, and Catiline are strong 
delineations, which we cannot pause to consider. As a 
specimen, however, of Joiison's ponderous style, we can- 
not refrain quoting a few lines in the tragedy of Catiline, 
from the scene in the first act, on the moraing of the con- 
spiracy. Lentulus says : — 

"Leiti, II is methiiiks a morning full of fate. 
It riseth slowly, as bee sullen car 
Had all the weights of sleep and death hung at it. 
She is not rosy-fingered, but swoln black. 
Her face is like a waler turned to blood, 
And het sick head is bound about with clouds. 
As if she threatened night ere noon of day. 
It does not look as it would have h bail 
Or health wished in it, as on other mornE." 

Catiline, in allusion to the massacres of Sylla, gives a 
stem and terrible image of death : — 

" Slaughter beslrid the sfreeis, and stretched himself 

and he exclaims afterwards : — 

"Cinna and Sylla 
Are set and gone ; and we must turu our eyes 
On him that is and shines. Noble Cethegus, 
But view him with me here ! He looks already 
As if be shook a sceptre o'or the senate, 
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And tha awed purple dropt theit rods and aies. 
The statues melt Bgaia, and household gods 
In gronns confess the travoils of the city \ 
The vtry waits siceol blood befm-e the change I 

It would be easy to extract largely from Jonson's plays 
to illustrate his powers of satire, fancy, observation, and 
wit ; and to quote numberless biting sentences, that seem 
steeped " in the very brine of conceit, and sparkle like 
salt in fire." His masks are replete with beautiful po- 
etry, as delicate as it is rich. We have only space, how- 
ever, to introduce from The Sad Shepherd one specimen 
of his sweetness, which seems to have been overlooked 



" Here she was wont to go 1 and here t and here .' 
Just whei-e those daisies, pinks, and violets grow: 
JSe vmrld jnayjind tke spring hyfottoieing her, 
For other pcinl her airy steps ne'er leU. 
Her treading would not bend a blade of grass. 
Or shake the downy blow-ball from his stalk 1 
Ent like the soft west wind she shot along, 
And inhere she went, Ihefiowers took thickest root. 
As she had smeed them teitli her odorous Jbot." 

Tennyson has a similar idea in The Talking Oak, but 
has added a subtle imagination, which our old bard's 
mind would not have been likely to grasp: — 

"And light as any wind that blows, 
So fleetly did she stir. 
The flowers, she toDChed on, dipt and rose. 
And lamed to look on her," 

The plays of Thosias Decker, honest old Decker, are 
the records of one of the finest and most lovable spirits 
in Englisb literature. His name has sufiered much from 
Jonson's cutting scorn, and, indeed, with many readers 
he still bears about the same relation to old Ben that 
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Gibber does to Pope. But he has found strong and acute 
friends in. Lamb, Hazlitt, and Hunt, and his rare merits 
as a poet have heen felicitously presented. He is, in fact, 
one of the most fascinating dramatists of his generation, 
ssages worthy 
, humane, for- 
.lectual spirits 
ited with the 
morsels of wit 
and iinstudied 
'e and motion 
own Matheo, 
-rienced more 
i of his class, 
all felicity up 
kings, danced 

sts, heen rav- 
m, and Phry- 
i swift, keen, 
id heartiness, 
jf.him in the 
iition. There 
■erfulness and 
(■ith divinities. 
! which strike 
ntwith a care- 
wide, deep, and instinctive. His miud speeds freely oat 
among external things, with nothing to check its wide- 
waudering flights. His Muse leaps, laughs, and singa, 
of its own sweet will. Even when he condescends to 
what Hunt calls an "astounding coarseness," ia repre- 
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senting the bloods and men of wit and pleasure about 
town, which inhabit most of the comedies of the time, 
there is stiil a sharpness and quickness of movement 
which carries the mind swiftly through the mud into a 
better regiou. Decker has, strictly speaking, no moral- 
ity ; for nothing in his works seems to depend on will or 
principle, but to spring from instinctive sentiments ; and 
when these are delicate or noble he is among the purest 
of writers. His sweetness and humanity are exquisitely 
fine. Thus, one passage in his celebrated lines on 
Patience has become almost world-renowned. 

" patience, my lotd, why, 't is tlia sonl of peaca ; 
Of all the viilnes, 't is nearest kin (a benven ; 
It makes men look like gods. The beet o/iaen 
Tytat e'ei' wore earth about him teaa asv^erer^ 
A soft, Taeek, patient, humble, traaquil spirit, 
^ leg 
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"Anselo. Dohothea. Thetime,midnight. 




"Dor. Mj book and taper. 




"Ang. Here, most holy mistress. 




" Dor. Thy voice sends forth such music, that I never 




Whs ravished with a mare celestial sound. 




Were every servant in the world like thee, 




So full of goodness, angels -would coma down 




To dwell with ns ; thy name is Angeh, 




And like that name Ihou art. Gel thee to rest ; 




Thy youth with too much watching is opprest. 
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" Ang, No, my dear lady. I could weary stars, 
And force the wakeful moon lo lose her eyes, 
By my late walching, but to wait on you. 
When HI your prayers you kneel before the altar, 
Metbuiks I 'm silking with some quire in tieaven. 
So blest I hold me in your company. 
Therefore, my most loved mistress, do not bid 
Your boy, so serviceable, to get hence ; 
For then, you break hie heart. 

"Dor. Be ni^h me still, then. 
In golden letters down I 'II set that day 
Which gave thee to me. Little did I hope 
To meet such worlds of comfort iu thyself. 
This little, pretty body, when I, coming 
Forth of the temple, heard my beggar-boy. 
My sweet-fuced, godly beggar-boy, crave an alma. 
Which with glad hand I gave, with lucky hand ; 
And when I took thee home, my most chaste bosom 
Methought was filled with no hot wunlon lire, 
But with B holy flame, mounting since higher, 
Onwingsofdieruhims, than it did before, 

" Ang-. Proud am I that my lady's modest ^ye 
So likes so poor a servant. 

"Dor. I have offered 
Handfuls of gold but to behold thy parents. 
I wonid leave kingdoms, were I qneen of some, 
To dwell ufilh tliy good father ; for, the sen 
Bewitching me so deeply with his presence. 
He that begot Mm must do 't ten times more. 
I pray thee, my sweet boy, show me thy parents ; 

" Anff. I am not : I did never 
Know wiio my mother was ; but, by yon pnlace 
Pilled with bright heavenly courtiers, I dare assure yo 
And pawn these eyes upon it, and this hand, 
My &ther is in heaven ; and, pretty mistress. 
If your illustrious hour-glass spend his sand 
No worse than yet it doth, upon my life, 
you and I both shall meet my fef her there, 
And he shall hid you welcome. 

"Dor. A blessed day ! " 
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Decker's brain was fertile in fine imaginations and 
choice bits of wisdom, expressed with great directness 
and point. We give a few specimens. 

' ' Sea, from the windows 
Ofeveryaje Derision ihtusK OKI cheeks 
Wrinkled with idiol laughter ; every finger 
Is like B dart shot from the hand of Scorn.'' 

"The frosty hand of age now nips yoor hlood. 
And straws her snowy flowers upon your head. 
And gives you warning that within few years 
Death needs must marry you ; those short nninutes, 
That dribhle out your life, must needs he spent 
In peace, not tra.vail." 

"Beauty is as a painting; and long life 

Tedious, and full of tribulation." 

" Though mine arm should conquer twenty worlds, 
There 's a lean fellow beats all txinqucTOTS," 

"An oath 1 why 't is tlie traffic of the soul. 
The law within a man ; the seal of &ilh! 
The bond of every conscience ; unto whom 
We set our thoughts like hands." 

The Duchess of Malfy, and The White Devil, by 
John Webstek, aie among the grandest tragic produc- 
tions of Shalrapeare'a contemporaries. They are full of 
" deep groans and terrible ghastly looks," " To move a 
horror skilfully," says Lamb, "to touch a soul to the 
qaiclf, to lay upon fear as much as it can bear, to wean 
and weary a life till it is ready to drop, and then step in 
with mortal instruments to take its last forfeit, — this 
only a Webster can do." Few dramatists, indeed, equal 
him in the steadiness with which he gazes into the 
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awful depths of passion, and the stern nerve with which 
he portrays the dusky and terrible shapes which flit 
vaguely in its dark abysses. Souls black with guilt, or 
burdened wilh misery, or ghastly with fear, he probes to 
their innermost recesses, and both dissects and represents. 
Ilis mind had the sense of the supernatural in large 
measure, and it gives to many of his scenes a dim and 
fearful grandeur, which affects the soul like a shadow 
east from another world. He forces the most conven- 
tional of his characters into situations which lay open 
the very constitution of their natures, and thus compels 
them to act from the primitive springs of feeling and 
passion. He begins with duke and duchess ; he ends 
with man and woman. The idea of death asserts itself 
more strongly in his writings than in those of his con- 
temporaries. In The White Devil, the poisoned Bra- 
chiano exclaims, — 



No person could have written the last line without hav- 
ing brooded deeply over the mystery of the grave. It 
belongs to that " wild, solemn, preternatural cast of grief 
which heiailders us " in Webster. Ho fully realized, in 
relation to tragic effect, that present fears are less than 
h rr ble mag n ngs." With this sombre and unearthly 
1 u ging his mind, he is still not deficient in touches 
of nj.1 u wrought out with exquisite art and 

1 wl dg ad producing effects the most pathetic or 
bl Ti Th d alh-scene of the Duchess of Malfy is a 
g and anpl This proud, high-hearted woman is 
p u d b h r two brothers with a strange accumu- 
1 on f 1 rs designed, with a devilish ingenuity, 
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gradually to break her heart and madden her brain. 
Lamb very truly remarks, — " She speaks tlie dialect of 
despair, her tongue has a snatch of Tartarus and the 
souls in bale. What are ' Luke's iron crown,' the brazen 
bull of Perillus, Procrustes' bed, to the waxen images 
which counterfeit death, to tie wild masque of madmen, 
the tomb-maker, the bellman, the living person's dirge, 
the mortification by degrees ! " 

Vitforia Cororabona, the White Devil, is a great bad 
character, "fair as the leprosy, dazzling as the light- 
ning." Her conduct at her arraignment is the perfection 
of guilt in all its defying impudence. We have no space 
for extracts. Webster seema to have imitated the spirit 
of Shakspeare more directly than any of his brolJier 
dramatists. In the prefece to this play he has a curious 
reference to his master, alluding to the " right happy and 
copious industry of Master Shakspeare, Master Decker, 
and Master Heywood." 

Marston, Heywood, Chapman, and Middleton, are 
stirring names of this era. JoHw Makston is a bitter 
satirist of crime and folly, and often probes the heart to 
its core in his dark thrusts at evil. He shows a large 
acquainlance with the baseness and depravity of men, 
and exposes them mercilessly. His mind was strong, 
keen, and daring, with hot and impatient impulses, con- 
trolled by a stern will, and condensed into scorn. He 
seems to have borne somewhat the same relation to his 
contemporaries that Hazlitt did fo the authors of our 
time. He quarrelled and fought with many of tliem, in 
metrical battles. In one of the satires of the time, he is 
termed a "rttfiian in his style," one who 

" Cuts, thrusts, and foins at wliomsoe'fr lie meels ; " 
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one wlio in his satire is not content with "modest, close- 
couched terras," but uses 



Wl have already refened to his quanela with Ben 
Jonson He w-is doubtless unpopular as most ■satirists 
must be Jonson ai-LUses him of envy and other bad 
pa sions His comic 'cene? though often brilbant have 
no heiity miith but his stem sharp scornful mind 
lepealedly touched the sources of pathos and teiror 
though in his trage \j he was too apt to shel Hood is 
fluentlj as ink We evtract sorre short passages Irom 
hi play clipped fiom their connection with character 
and in ident to how the stiength of his powers and 
th r poetical !e The first has great swtetnesa and 
leauty 

Within my palm, ihe rose being 1h en away. 
My hand relains a lilUe breath of sweet ; 
So may man's trunk, Ais spirii slipped away, 
Hold aim a Jainl per/ame of his sweet ffuesf." 

The eloquent ravings of Andrugio, in Antonio and 
Mellida, are replete with imagination, as when he 



To eomhat with Despair and mighty Grief; 
My soul heleajuered with the crushing strength 
Of sharp Impatience. Hb, Lncio ; go unarmed 7 
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Come, soul, resume the valor of thy birth j 
Myself, myself will dare all oppoeiles : 
1 11 mnsler forces, an umrarqnished power : 
Cornels of horae shall press the ungrnleful eactb.: 
This hollow-wombed msEs shall inly groaa 
And murmur to suslaio the weight of anus; 
OkasUy Amatemetil, vnlh vpsiaried hair. 
Shall Aurry on be/ore, and usliet us, 
Whilst trumpets clamor with a sound of death." 

The following is very powerful and impressive, — mis- 
ery dressed out in. tlie very robes of despair, and darlc- 
ening' earth, and heaven with its baleful gloom. 

" The rawish dank of clumsy winter ramps 
The fluent summer's vein ; and drizzlir^ sleet 
Chillelh the wan bleak cheek of the numbed earth, 
While snarling gusts nibble the jnicelesB leaves 
Prom the naked shuddering branch, and pills* the skin 
Prom off the soft and delicate aspects. 
O, now meihinkE a sullen tra^c scene 
Would suit the time with pleasing congrucnco. 

" But if a breast, 
Nailed to the earth with grief; if any heart, 
Pierced Ibrougb with anguish, pant within this ring ; 
If there be any blood, whose beat is choked 
And stifled with true sense of misery : 
If aught of these strains fill this consort up, 

The following passages tell their own story, in strong 
and sometimes terrible language ; — 

" Day hreakin^, 
" See, the dapple gray coursers of the morn 
Beat up the light with their bright silver boois, 
And chase it through the sky." 
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" One who died, skmdered. 

" Lc«ik on ihose lips, 
Thosa novf lawn pillows, on whose tender softness 
Chaste, modest Speech, stealing from out his breast, 
Had wont lo rest itself, as iolh to post 
From out so fair an Inn : look, look, they seem 
To stir. 
And hreathe defiansa lo hlaok ohloqay." 

" Deacripiim of the Witch Ericlha. 
" Here in this desert the great Soul of obarins 
Dreadful Eriotbo lives: whose dismal brow 
Contemns al! roo6, or civil coverlura. 
Forsaken graves and tombs (ibe ghosts forced out) 
She joys to inhabit. 

A lomhsome yellow leanness spreads her face, 
A heavy hell-like paleness loads her cheeks, 
Unknown to a clear heaven. But if dark winds 
Or black thick clouds drive back the blinded stars, 
Wben her deep tna^c makes forced heaven guake 
And thunder, spile of Jove : Erictho then 
From naked graves stalks ont, heaies proud her head 
With long Hukembed halt loaden, and sltives to snatch 
The night's quick sulphilc." 

Lamb calls Thomas Heywood, very finely, "a sort of 
prose Shakspeare," and adds, "his scenes are to the fall as 
natural and affecting. But we miss the poet, that which 
in Shakspeare always appears out and above the surface 
of the nature. Heywood's characters, his country gen- 
tlemen, &c., are exactly what we see {but of the best 
kind of what we see) in life, Shakspeare makes us 
believe, while we are among his lovely creations, that 
they are nothing but what we are familiar with, as in 
dreams new things seem old ; but we awake, and sigh 
for the difference." Heywood vras a rapid writer, claim- 
ing, in one of his prefaces, the authorship of some two 
hundred and twenty plays, in. which he had " either an 
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entile hand, or at least a maia fing-er." Of these, Isut 
twenty-five have been preserved. He appears to have 
been a modest, amiable man, not especially stirred by 
the fiercer passions, and writing with singular iacility a 
sweet and harmonious, tJiough not poetical, style. Heiz- 
litt calls it " beautiful prose put into heroic metre." It 
is not dotted over with those sharp and fiery points of 
passion and fancy, nor brightened by those quick flashes 
of imagination, which characterized the general style of 
the period. A Woman Killed with Kindness is his most 
affecting play. The character of Mrs. Frankford in this 
drama has been advantageously compared with that of 
Mrs, Haller, in The Stranger. The Englishman of the 
seventeenth century is a better moralist than the German 
of the nineteenth. Lamb's extracts from four of Hay- 
wood's plays will give the reader a good idea of his 
manner and his powers. The most celebrated passage 
in his works is the shipwreck by drink, related in The 
English Travcllei, in his peculiar frank, light-footed 
style. 

Geoege Chapman, the translator of Homer, was the 
author of several tragedies and comedies. Lamb places 
him next to Shakspeare in didactic and descriptive pas- 
sages, but " he could not go out of himself, as Shakspeare 
could shift at pleasure, to inform and animate other 
existences." His genius was reflective rather than dra- 
matic. His plays are full of striking imaginations, and 
stern, deep comments on life, with here and there slarfs 
of tragic passion, Hazlitt says that he " aims at the 
highest things in poetry, but tries in vain, wanting imag- 
ination and passion, to fill up the epic moulds of tragedy 
with sense and reason alone, so that he often runs into 
bombast and furgidity, — is extravagant and pedantic at 
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one and the lame time " This does not do justice to 
what Webster called the full and heightened style of 
Master Chap n Tlio gh not a man of harmoniously 
dfveioped ge us the e are few writers of the period 
whose per o al charicter as stamped on their serious 
poetry make a gra er i d deeper impression thin that 
of Chipman He is the impersonition of a lofty dar 
1! g self Lentied 10 il feeling within itself a right (o 
ai-hieve the mightiest ob|ects of human p irsuit and 
repjsing with a proud confidence on the senae of its own 
power and dignity His feeling is TitaniL. but his 
capacity is not up to his feeling He resolutely plants 
h maelf oa the ^oul a id suhordinatea all th ngs to it 
like some of our mo lem Transcendental sfs 1 ut hf 
holds a biaver lier er anl more defying attitule towarls 
external things than they. In some respects he reminds 
us of Marlowe, but slower, more weighty, more intensely 
reflective and self-sustained. Perhaps he may be called 
the Fuseli of our old dramatists. We can imagine him, 
as he sat patiently and painfully fashioning, in " the 
quick forge and working-house of thought," his colossal 
and irregular shapes of power, making some such remark 
as Fuseli made to the pleasant gentleman who asked him 
if he believed in the existence of the soul ; — " I don't 

know, sir, as you have any soul; but by I know I 

have," There is about Chapman a rough grandeur, 
firmly based, and as sufficient for itself as an old, knotty 
and gnarled tree, rooted in rocks, and lifting itself up io 
defiance of tempests, — not without fine foliage, but 
principally attractive from its hard vitality, its capacity 
of resistance, and the sullen content with which it ex- 
poses to the eye its tough, lagged, and impenetrable 
nodosities. He has no need of bluster or bombast to 
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confirm his good opinion of himself, as is often tte case 
with Marlowp aid Byron but his n md is (.aim fixed 
and invincible m its ^elf-ealeem The citadel of self 
cannot be conquered cai hardly be itticked though the 
universe mir^jhals all its pomp and Lircumslance to 
shame him from hia complacency 

" I am a nobler sutsionce ihaii the stars ; 
And shall the baser overmle the hoKer ? 
Or ai^ tliey better since they are the bigger? 
I hare a. will, and &cnltlea of choice, 
To do or not to do ; and reason why 
I do or not do this ; the stars have none. 
They know not why they shine, more Ihnn this taper, 
Nor how they work, nor what. I '11 change my course : 
I 'U piecemeal puH the frame of all my Ihon^ts : 
And where are all your Caput Algols lh«a ? 
Your planets all being underneath the earth 
At my nativity ; what can they do 7 " 

And again, hear the brave old heathen discourse of 
the invulnerability of a true master spirit who has trust 
in himself: — 



Loves to have his sails filled with a lusty wind. 
Even till his eail-yards tremble, his masls crach, 
And his rapt ship run on her side so low, 
That she drinks water, and her keel ploughs air. 
There is no danger to a man that knov>s 
What life and death, is : there 's not any law 
Exceeds his kruneledge ; neither is it laioful 
Thai he should stoop io any other law; 
He goes b^ore tkeia and coatmands them aU, 
That to himsey is alaw Tational." 

The lines in Italics furnished Shelley a fit motto for 
his Bevolt of Islam. 
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Chapman is supposed by Dr. Drake to be the author 
of those lines On Worthy Master Shakspeare and his 
Poems, signed J. M. S., and commencing, — 

the noblest and justest of the poet al f but s to '^hiks- 
peare's supreme genius. We t! k tl e conject e a 
shrewd one, and borne out by the tc ai test uony 
which the lines themselves offer The\ are n Chap 
man's labored and " enormous " manner, — the images 
huge and intellectual, and shovra through the dusky light 
of his peculiar imagination. Here is a specimen : — 

" To outran hasty time, rclrieTe the fetes. 
Roll back the heavens, blow opo the iron gates 
Of death and Lethe, where confuBed lie 
Great heaps of ruinous mortality." 

The reputation of Thomas MroDLETOw, with modem 
readers, is chiefly based on his Witch, several often 
quoted scenes of which have been supposed to have sug- 
gested to Shakspeare the supernatural machinery of 
Macbeth. If this be true, it only proves Coleridge's 
remark, that a great genius pays usurious interest on 
what he borrows. The play itself is tedious, and not 
particularly poetical, and the witches are introduced to 
effect an object \ery tai from sublime. Lamb, after 
extracting copiously from the play, adds the following 
md discriminative remarks; — 



" Though some leoemblaiiLe may he traced between the charms 
n Macbeth and the mcantanona in this play, which is supposed 
o have preceded it, this coincidence will not delract much from 
:he originality of- Shakspeare. His witches are distinguished 
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from the witclies of Middlelon by essential differences. These 
are creatures to whom man or woman plotting sovne dire mis- 
chief might resort for occasional consultation. Those originate 
deeds of blood, and begin bad. impulses to men. From the mo- 
ment that their eyes first meet with Maebeth's, he is spell-bound. 
That meeting sways his destiny. He can never break the fas- 
cination. These witches can hurt the body : those have power 

over the soul Hecate, in Middleton, has a son, a low buffoon : 

the hags of Shakspeare have neither child of their own, nor 
seem to be descended from any parent. They are foul Anoma- 
lies, of whom we know not whence they ate sprung, nor whether 
th y h begun' g d" Ah th t h m 
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The plays of Middleton are not, in general, up to tlie 
level of the time. He rambles loosely through his work, 
and taxes the patience of his readers without adeqtiately 
rewarding it. Numerous passages in his dramas, how- 
ever, show that he had that sway over the passions, and 
that fertility of fancy, which seemed native to all the 
drarnatisls of the period. Hazlitt concedes to his Women 
hwWn Imrrvy f 1 
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hut wko finds her a vixen and adulteress. It reminds u 
of an early chapter in Goethe's Wilhelm Meister. 

"The treasurea of the deep are not so precious 
As are llie [Concealed oomibrts ol a maa 
Locked up in woman's ioTB. I scenl tlie air 
Of blessings wlien I come but near the housa : 
What a delicious breatli marriage sends Ibrlli 1 
The Tiolet bed 's nol sweetar. Honest wedlock 
Is like a banqueting-honse built in a garden, 
On. which the spring's chaste flowers take delight 
To cast their modest odors. 

S5 " Now for a welcome 

Able to draw men's envies upon man ; 
A kiss now, that will hang upon my lip, 



CvKiL TopitNEUR is a prominent name among the 
dramatists of the period. His two plays, The Atheist's 
Tragedy and The Revenger's Tragedy, are copiously 
quoted by Lamb. He has touches of the finest and 
highest genius. There runs through him a vein of the 
deepest philosophy. His tragedies evince a mind that 
has brooded long over lis own thoughts, and sent search- 
ing glances into the unsounded depths of the soui. la 
his delineation of the stronger passions, he often Startles 
and thrills the mind by terrible and unexpected flashes 
of truth. His diction is free, fearless, familiar, and 
direct, pervaded by fancy and imagination, and rarely 
bald and prosaic. There is one passage in The Reveng- 
er's Tragedy which is almost unequalled for Iragic 
grandeur, Castiza is urged by her mother and her dis- 
guised brother to accejjt the dishonorable proposals of a 
duke, Vindici, the brother, whose object is simply to 
test the virtue of his sister, eloquently sets forth the 
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advantages she will gain by sacrificing her honor. The 
mother adds : — " Troth, he says true ;" and liien Cas- 
tiza vehemently exclaims ; — 

"Faise! I defy you both I 
I hiHB endured you wlrh an ear of fire ; 
Yont tongues liaie struck tot irons oil my face. 
Molher, come from that poisonous woman ik^e ! 

"Molh. Wtere? 

"Cast. Do you not see her! ste's loo inward, thGii." 

At the close of this scene, thero is one of those beau- 
tiful touches of nature, conveyed By allusion, in which 
die old dramatists excel. Vindici says: — 



Icaiaml Aojior Aer." 

Lamb says, that the scene in which tie brothers 
threaten their mother with death for consenting to the 
dishonor of their sister surpasses, in reality and life, any 
scenical illusion he ever felt " I never read it " he 
says, "but y I i I f 1 1 t bl 1 p d 

my cheeks, as f I p tly b t t p ocl ' 

some such 'm If t f y If th b th h e 

rebuke in th t 1 pc t w d m In 

and dagger-1 k th th wh hH Itpekths 
mother." 

We extra p f th t dy V d i 

k 11 fl d dl dj — 

"Here's an eye, 
Able to lempt a great miin, ~ to setve God ; 
A preUy hanging iip, that has forgot now to dissemble. 
MetbinliB this mouth should mahe a swearer Iremhie, 
A dfunhard clasp Ills teeth, and not 
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Spout rain, we fear Ihee not ; be hot or coU, 
AU 's one with us : and is not he absurd, 
Whose fortunes are npon their fiioes set? 
That fear no other God but wind and wet 7 

Does every proud and self-aSecting dDme 

Camphire her &no for this 7 and grieve her Maker 

In sinful boths of milk, when many an inlant starves 

For her superfluous outside, for all this? 

Who now bids tvrenty pound a n^hl ? prepares 

Maaic, perfumes, and sweet-meals 7 all ate hushed. 

Thou mayst lie chaste now ! it were fine, melhinks, 

To have thee seen at revels, ibtgetful feasts, 

And UDclesn brothels : sure, 't would fright the sinner. 

And mate him a good coward : put a reveller 

Out ofhisantick amble. 

And cloy an epicure with empty dishes. 

Here might o scornful and ambitious woman 

Look through and through herself — See, ladies, with false forms. 

Lamb, Vol. i., pp. 171, 173, 

Those renowned twins of poetry, Bbaumomt and 
Flbtcheb, Jong' held a rank amona: English, dramatic 
writers second only to Shakspeare ; as, in a more profli- 
gate period, they were deemed his superiors. Though 
as poets, lyrical and descriptive, they are entitled to a 
high place for fancy and sentiment, yet Uiey appear to 
us thin men, when compared with iVIarlowe, Jonson, 
Webster, Chapman, and some others. In the delineation 
of character, and in the exhibition of great passions, they 
lack solidity, depth, condensation of style, rapidity of 
action ; and we cannot mention two prominent English 
writers more destitute of moral principle. Fletcher, it 
must be allowed, is the more volatile and fertile sinner 
of the two, During their lives, they enjoyed a vast rep- 
utation, for they were preeminently the panders of their 
generation. The commendatory verses on their works 
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would fill a small volame. Shirley, in a preface to the 
folio edition of their plays, published in 1647, signs him- 
self their " humUe admirer," and pours out his admira- 
tion for their genius in tte highest strain of panegyric. 
To mention them, he says, "is bat to throw a cloud 
upon ail other names, and benigiit posterity ; this book 
being, without flattery, the greatest monument of the 
scene that time and humanity have produced, and must 
live, not only the crown and sole reputation of our own, 
but the stain of all other nations and languages." It 
would be easy to quote other eulogies almost as insanely 
extravagant. 

Both these dramatists were men of family and educa- 
tion. Beaumont was born in 1586, ten years after 
Fletcher, and died in 1615, ten years before him. His 
faculties ripened early. At the age of ten, he became a 
gentleman commoner at college. When only sixteen, 
he published a translation of one of Ovid's fables; and 
was a close friend of Ben Jonson, and one of the lights 
of the Mermaid, at the age of nineteen. His "judg- 
ment" seems to have been as universally admitted as 
Fletcher's " fancy." Jonson, it is said, consulted him 
often about the plots of his plays. His partnership with 
Fletcher seems to have commenced when he was about 
twenty-two, and to have run to his death. 

Fletcher was born in 1576, and was less precocious 
than Beaumont. There is no evidence that he wrote 
for the stage before 1606, whea he was thirty years old. 
He seems to have had expensive habits, and some prop- 
erty ; the latter probably left him in advance of the 
former, The fact, that during the last four years of his 
life he wrote eleven plays, seems to indicate a depend- 
ence on his pen for support. He died iu 1635, of the 
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plague, or the fiffy-fwo plays published under liis and 
Beaumont's name, it has been contended that the latter 
had a part in only seventeen. Among- tkese, however, 
are The Maid's Tragedy, Phikster, and King and No 
King, — three of the most celebrated in the collection. 
There is also some reason to believe that Beaumont had 
a share, more or less, in Valentinian, and Thierry and 
Theodoref ; but none in The Faithful Shepherdess or 
The Two Noble Kinsmen. Many critics have thought 
they traced indubitable marks of Shakspeare'a mind and 
manner in some scenes of the latter. Lamb counte- 
nances this conjecture from the internal evidence afford- 
ed by some of the striking Shakspearian scenes. He 
says that the manner of the two dramatists is essentially 
different. Fletcher's " ideas move slow; his versification, 
though sweet, is tedious ; it stops every moment ; he 
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he seeks to make up in point, bustle, incident, intrigue, 
aad comic or tragic situation. If we subtract from bis 
plays all their wit, fancy, imagination, and passion, leav- 
ing whatever is mere buffoonery, ribaldry, or exaggerated 
commonplace, wo shall have a larger and more detest- 
able mass of ignoble depravity and slang than could be 
scooped out of the works of any other man of genius. 
When he began to write, the morality of the fashionable 
and educated classes had become relaxed. The court 
of James the First was dissolute and intrinsically vul- 
gar. The ears of high-born ladies did not tingle at the 
coarsest jests, nor their cheeks bum in viewing the most 
licentious situations. A change had come over the 
"public" taste, sii^co the time of Sidney and Spenser. 
Debauchery and the maxims of libertinism were more 
in vogue. The line separating the gentleman from the 
rake had imperceptibly narrowed, not to be altogether 
obliterated until the reign of Charles the Second. False- 
hood, folly, sin, and decay, seemed natural attendants on 
the Stuarts. Fletcher must be set down as a poet who 
wilfully or heedlessly prostituted his genius to varnish 
this " genteel rottenness." His mind freely obeyed 
external direction. Like his own Mistress Bacha, in 
Cupid's Kevenge, he seems to say to the age : — 

" I do feel B wealfness in myself 
Thnt can deny you nothing ; if you tempt me, 
I shall embrace sin as it were a. friend, 



His qaick animal spirits, and his absence of depth, pre- 
serve his immorality from that malignity and brutality 
which shock us in some of his successors at the Restor- 
ation ; and as the sweetness of the poet never absolutely 
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leaves him, he rarely exkibils their hardness of heart. 
But where he is better ihan they, it seems more the 
result of instinctive sentiment than any moral principle. 
His volatility makes his libertinism shallow, brisk, and 
careless, rather than hard and determined. It is Belial, 
with the friskiness of Puck. He was as bad as his 
nature would admit, — as bad as a mind sn buoyant, 
app h d ptible of romantic ideas and feei- 

ng w id 11 w h m t be. Shakspeare did not yield 
t th p t d cies of his day. 

It g lly d d that Beaumont and Fletcher 

m fT m t d dissolute than the band of dra- 
m ti a tJ t h h they must be still considered to 
bel Th d h d not the grasp, tension, insight, 

nd 11 t d y hich characterized others who 

p d I f 1 1 ty Their tragic Muse carouses in 

d 1 t p n lis vrith bloodshot eyes and 
d t 11 d t F m this relaxation of intellect 

a d 1 f p pi comes, in a great desrree, their 

h bt fd t b th U 1 1 f h th 
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" The gods of Rome fight for ye s loud Fame calls ye, 
Pitched ua the topless Apennine, and blows 
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To all the undet world, all nations, 

The seas, and unfrequented deserts where the snow dwells ; 

Wakens the mined nkonuntenls, and there, 

Where nolliing bMt eternal death and sleep is, 

Informs again the dead bones with your virtues." 

E h h h g Ily t 1 h 

m — 1 m d f f y f 

nau Th h d gddy m I 1 rs 

f ly d li b 1 J d b 1 

d f p Ti yl f 1 d h 

1 b h d bj p g 1 

Iql Ibl dip braly d d 

dp f 1 I 1 bp ly d pe 

their a„ y k h d f i d m 1 

" Shak preldbdphEghl ur fl 
to the 1 gh Id d h bl d b fi 

and h NET b 

his m I bj d h m d f d h 

on ast „ d, 1 h d d h g d tj , 

but our two authors took the reins off, and let him run 
loose over a rank soil, relaxing all his fibres again," 
The flush and hectic heat of this unbltted racing is ever 
observable ; but the brig-ht hoofs of the courser strike off 
few lightning sparks, and he is a long time arriving at 
his goal. 

The Maid's Tragedy— which Hallam ra !j j 
no tragedy for maids, and one which, with 11 b 
ties, no respectable woman can read — ta m h 
exquisite poetry among its portentous ohs Tl 

character of Aspatia is the model of a lo 1 n pa 
maiden, 

" Whose weak brain is overladen 
With the sorrow of her love ; " 
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such as we meet, in a degraded state, among the Ara- 
bella Dieways of old novels. Shirley probably refers 
to the vein of sentiment touched in this drama, when he 
says, " ThoK shalt meet, almost in every leaf, a soft, 
purlingpassion,orspringof sorrow, so powerfnllywrought 
high by the tears of innocence and wronged lovers, it 
shall persuade thy eyes to weep into the stream, and yet 
smile when they contribute to their own ruins." Lysip- 
pus thus describes Aspatia : — 

"This lady 
Wallcs dtsccHitented, with her walery eyes 
Bent on the earth : the unfrequeiiWd woods 
Are hec delight i and when she sees a bank 
Stuck full of flowers, she with a sigh wil! t«U 
Her servants what a prelty place U were 
To bnry lovers in ; and make her maids 
Pluck 'em, aad strew her over like a corse. 
She carries with her an infectinus grief 
That strikes all her beholders : she jbUI sing 
The movmfttWst Ikings that ener ear hath heard, 
And sigh, and sin; again ; and when the rest 
Of our young ladies, in Iheir wanton blood. 
Tell mirthfiil tales in coarse that fill the room 
With tau^ler, she will with so sad b look 
Bring forth a slory of the silent death 
Of some forsaken virgin, which her grief 
Will put in such a phrase, that, ere she end. 
She '11 send them weeping one by one away." 

Amintor, in this play, foi?akes Aspatia, and marries 
Evadne, at the command of the king. The scene in 
which his wife avows herself the mistress of the monarch, 
and tells Amintor that her marriage with him is merely 
one of convenience, is wrought out in Fletcher's most 
characteristic manner. That, also, in which the brother 
of Evadne compels her to promise to murder the king, is 
spirited and powerful. The following scene between 
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Aspafia and her maidens has much softness and richness 
of diction and sentiment : — 

"ASPATIA. ANTIPHILA. OLVMPIAS. 



Shows a fine socrow ; mark Anliphila, 
Just Euch aaother was the nymptli (Enone, 
When Paris brought home Helen; nowatear, 
And ihen thou art a [lieoe expressing fully 
The Carlhage queen, when from a cold sea rock, 
Full with her sorrow, she tied fast her eyes 
Ta the fair Trojan, skips, and having lost Ihem, 
Just as thine eyes do, dowa stole a lear, Antiphila. 
What would (his wench do, if she were Aspatia 1 
Here she would staud, till some mare pitying god 
Turned her lo marble: 'tis enough, my wenoh; 
Show me the piece of needle-work you wcought. 

"Ant. Of AriB4ne, Madam7 

"Asp. Yes, that piece. 
This should he Theseus, h' as a. cozening face ; 
YoH meant him foratijanT 

"Ant. He was so, Madam. 

"Asp. Why, then 't is well enough. Never look back, 
You have a full wind, and a false heart, Theseus. 
Does not the story say, his keel was split, 
Or his masts spent, or some kind rock or other 
Met with his vessel? 

"Ani. Not as I remember. 

"Asp, It should ha' been so : eoold tbe gods know this. 
And not of all their number raise a storm'? 
But they ore all as ill. This felse smile was well csprest ; 
Just such another caught me ; you sliall not go so, Antiphila ; 
In tjiis place work a quicksand. 
And over it a shallow smiling water. 
And his ship ploughing it, and then a fear. 
Do that fear to the life, wench. 

"Ant. 'Twill wrong the story. 

"Aep. 'Twill make the story, wronged by wanton poets 
Live long and be bolicved ; but where 's the lady ? 

I'Ant. There, Madam. 

"Asp. Fie, you have missed it here, Antiphila, 
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You are much mislaken, wench ; 

These colors are not dull and pale enough, 

To show a soul so full of misery 

As this sad lady's was ; do it by me, 

Do it again hy ai«, the lost Aspalia, 

And you shnll find all true but the wild island. 

1 stand upon ibe sea-beauh now, and think 

Mine arms thus, and mine hair hlown with the wind, 

Wild Bs that desert, and let all about me 

Tell ihat I am forsaken ; do my face 

(If thou hadm ever feeling of a sorrow) 

Thus, thus, Antiphila ; striie to make me look 

Like Sorrow's monument ; and the trees about me. 

Let them be dry and leaieless ; Id the rocks 

Groan with conWnuoI eargea, and behind me 

Make all a desolalion ; bok, look, wenches, 

A miserable life of this poor picture. 

"Oiym, Dear Madam! 

"Asp. I have done ; sit down, and let us 
Upon that point fii all our eyes, that point there ; 
Make a dull silence, till yon feel a sudden sadness 
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As souii as found ; till, sitling ill my window, 

Printing my liioughls in lawn, I savi a god, 

I ihought, (bol it was you,) enter out gales ; 

My blood flew ont, aiid back again as fast 

As I had puft it forth and sucked it in 

Like breath ; then was I called away in haste 

To anlertaln you. Never was n mun 

Heaved from a sheep-cot to a sceplte, raised 

So high in tlvoughta as ] ; you left a kiss 

Upon these lips then, which I mean to keeji 

From yon forever ; I did hear you talk 

Par above singing ^ after you were gone, 

I grew acquainted with my heart, and searched 

What stirred it so. Alas 1 I found it love, 

Yel far from lust, for could I but have lived 

In presence of you, I had had my end. 

For this 1 did delude my noble father 

With a feigned pilgrimage, and drcst myself 

&i habit of a boy, and, for I knew 

My birth no match for you, I was past hope 

Of haling you. And understanding well. 

That when I made discovery of my sex, 

I could not staf with you, I made a vow 

By all (he most religious things a maid 

Conid call together, never to be known. 

Whilst there was hops to hide me from men's eyes, 

For other than I seemed ; that I might ever 

Abide with you; then sate I by the fount 

Where first yon took mo up." 

A King and No King is another play in which Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's characteristic faults and beauties 
are displayed. Arbaces is well delineated, and so is 
Bessus, — both braggarts indifferent stations. Hallam 
aad Hazlitt concur in admiring this drama. Thierry 
and Theodoret contains two female characters, Brunhalt 
and Ordella, representing the two phases under which 
Fleteher commonly delineated women. The latter. Lamb 
pronounces, we think incorrectly, to be "the most perfect 
idea of the female heroic character, next to Calantha, in 
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The Broken Heart, of Ford, that has been embodied in 
fiction." The foriaer is a monstrosity, compounded of 
fiend and beast. Valentinian is one of the best tragedies 
in iJie collection, though the plot is absurdly managed. 
There fire three songs m it of peculiar merit, one relating 
to love, another to wine, and a third, full of solemn 
beauty, addressed to sleep, which, we extract. Valen- 
tinian is brought in sick, in a chair, and the song is intro- 
duced as an expression of the deep and silent love of 
Eudoxia, the empress, who leans over him. 

" Cste-diatming Sleep, thoa easerof all woes, — 
Biulher to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
Ou this nlHicTed prince: lall like a cloud 
In gentle showecs ; give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers ; — easy, sweet, 
And as a parting stream, thou son of night, 
Polse liy his troubled senses : — sing his pain, 

Into this prince gently, oh, gently slide. 
And kiss him into slumbers like a bride 1 " 

The scene which succeeds this reminds us of the last 
in King John. The ravings of the poisoned emperor, 
however, though clothed in a drapery of similar imagery, 
have not the intense grandeur of the death-scene of 
Shakspeaie's monarch. 

Fletcher's comedies are light, airy, fluttering, viva- 
cious, full of diverting situations, and often sparkling 
with fancy and wit; but still superficial and farcical, com- 
pared with Shakspeare's and Jonson's. They have none 
■ of that intensity of humor little of Chat substantial life, 
which we demand in Engl sh omedy Tl p gentleman, 
as understood by Fletcher is fad fferent type from 
that indicated by old Dccl er Bei no t and Fletcher, 
according to Drydei nleratood an 1 lated much bet-- 
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ter tlian Shakspeare " tlie conversation of gentlemen, 
whose wild debaucheries, and quickness of wit in lepar- 
tees, no poet can ever paint as they have done." We 
trust that they never will be equalled in this department 
of character. Their " studiously protracted " indecency, 
and their command of a.11 the gibberish and slang of lust 
and vulgarity, make their comedies curious libels on the 
taste and morals of their audiences. Fletcher could dot 
escape from the foul imp that had taken possession of 
his imagination, even in The Faithful Shepherdess, 
which, with all its poetic beauty and pastoral sweetness, 
is still so defiled in parts as to merit Schlegel's ironical 
comment, of its being an immodest defence of modesty. 
The tone and pitch of Fletcher's mind, as compared with 
Milton's, may be seen in the contrast between The 
Faithful Shepherdess and Comus. Milton is indebted 
to Fletcher for the su^estion of his subject, but this 
debt is paid a thousand-fold in the treatment of it. 

Of Massinger and Ford we have space to say but 
little. Hazlitt remarks, that " Massinger is harsh and 
crabbed. Ford, finical and fastidious ; " and that he can- 
not find much in their works, but " a display of great 
strength or subtlety of understanding, inveteracy of pur- 
pose, and perversity of will." Hunt accuses fliem of 
beginning that corruption of the dramatic style into 
prose, " which came to its head in Shirley." Hallam, 
on the contrary, ranks Massinger as a tragic writer sec- 
ond only to Shakspeare ; but Hallam is often strangely 
infelicitous in his judgments on the old poets. The 
truth seems to be, that Massinger's spirit was unimpas- 
sioned, compared with his great contemporaries; bis 
imagination was not pervaded by that fiery essence which 
gives to their style its figurative condensation, its abrupt 
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turns, and its quick, startling flights. His mind was 
more gentle, equable, and reflective. There is a majestic 
sadness in Massinger, — an indication of great enei^es 
preyed upon and weakened by inward sorrow, — a stifled 
anguish of spirit, — which seem Ifl point to unfortunate 
circumstances in his life. There is every reason to 
believe that he was a disappointed man, though little 
of his biography is known. He was bom in 1584. His 
father was a gentleman in the service of the Earl of 
Pembroke. At the age of eighteen he was sent to 
Oxford, and after residing there four years, left without 
taliing a degree, and went to Loadon, where he gained 
a precarious subsistence as a dramatic writer. Anthony 
Wood says, that while at Oxford he " gave his mind 
more to poetry and romance,' for about four years or 
more, than to logic and philosophy, which he ought to 
have done, being patronized to that end." This shows 
that he offended a patron. Massioger's spirit was inde- 
pendent, though not fiery, and probably would not brook 
any exercise of power which controlled his disposition. 
There runs through his plays an almost republican 
hatred of arbitrary rule. As a man, Massinger seems to 
have been much esteemed for his virtues. The panegyr- 
ists of his plays address to him terms almost of endear- 
ment; he is their "beloved," "dear," "deserving," 
" long known," and " long loved friend." As a dram- 
atist, however, though his plays appear to have been suc- 
cessful, and written at the rate of two or three a year, he 
never raised himself above the poor gentleman. Eey- 
nolds and Morion, at the close of the last century, gen- 
erally obtained five hundred pounds for their five act 
farces and sentimental dramas ; Massinger, in his day, 
could not hope to average more than fifteen for his com- 
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edies and tragedies. He is known to have written, in 
all, itirty-seven plays, of which sixteen and tho fragment 
of anotlier are extant. Eleven of tb.em, in manuscript, 
were in the possession of a Mr, Warburtoii, whose cook 
found them very serviceable as waste paper, in the pros- 
ecution of culinary operations, 

Massinger died on the Vllh of March, 1640, at llie 
age of fifty-sis. According to Langbaitie, he went to 
bed in good health, and was found dead in the morning. 
He was buried in the church-yard of St. Saviour's. No 
stone mafks the place of his interment ; and " the only 
memorial of his morlality," says GifFord, " is given with 
a pathetic brevity, which accords but too well with the 
obscure and humble passages of his life : ' March 20, 
1639--40, buried Philip Massinger, a stranger.' " 

Massinger did not write so closeiy to the heart of 
things as some of his contemporaries. His sweet and 
serious mind ivas better fitted for description and con- 
templation than for representation. Possessing neither 
wit nor humor in any eminent degree, he had not that 
quick, joyous sympathy with external things, which sent 
the souls of many of his brethren running genially out 
to animate other forms of being. His characters are 
framed rather in the region of the understanding and 
the moral sentiments, than conceived by the imagina- 
tion ; and though often morally beautiful, have not the 
free, flowing, substantial life, which we require in dra- 
matic representation. The resistance of virtue to all 
temptations is his favorite theme ; but the temptations 
are often contrived out of the natural course of things, 
and exist rather as possibilities to the intellect than 
realities to lJie imagination. Had he possessed a little 
more of spontaneous creative energy, he would havo 
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been a great dramatist. His reflective habit of mind 
tended at once to restrain his passionateness within the 
hounds of a preconceived order, and to dim that keen 
vision by which the poet peaelratea into the inmost 
recesses of the soul, and laya open the finest veins of 
Ihonght and sentiment. Still, Massinger is one of the 
most original of the old dramatists, and his plays, thongh 
they do not reach the heights nor strike the depths of 
some others, are suslained througjiout with more skiU 
and level power. His style has been long celebrated 
for its sweetness and majesty of march, and iis free- 
dom from "violent metaphors and harsh constructions." 
" He is read," says Lamb, " with composure smd placid 
delight." His plays exhibit a more pervading religious 
feeling than those of his contemporaries ; and, strange to 
add, a coarseness of expression, in some parts, more 
vulgar and disgusting than the same quality in others, 
because utterly wanting in wit and fancy. His inde- 
cencies seem coldly and atrociously contrived in the 
understanding, without the concurrence of his other 
powers, and only introduced in obedience to " the spirit 
of the age." They are most essentially of the mud, 
muddy. They affect us like lewdness muttered from 
the lips of age ; and his jests must be considered, on the 
whole, more tragical than his pathos. We never gaze 
on his fine serious face, as it looks out so mournfully 
from the canvas, without feeling how sad and degrad- 
ing, how replete with that self-contempt "bitterer to 
drink than blood," must have been to him the task of 
coining vile indecencies, and bespattering his creations 
with the phraseology of the fish-market, If is due to 
Massinger to say, that his coarseness is introduced, 
rather than woven, into his drama, and that the string 
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which binds tlie seraph fo the corpse can he easily 
severed. 

Massinger's most poiverful male characters are Sforza, 
ill The Duke of Milan, Sir Giles Overreach, in the 
New Way to pay Old Debts, and Luke, in The City 
Madam, The second of these still keeps ihe stage, aad 
the third sometimes appears in a modem version, called 
Eiches. Luke is a fine villain, forcibly conceived and 
strongly sustained. 

John Foed, a scholar and g;eo(leman, occupies a prom- 
inent place in English dramatic literature, as a poet of 
pathos and aeatiment. His most splendid successes are 
in the handling of subjects which are, in themselves, 
unwritten tragedies, — the deepest distresses of the heart 
and the Isrrible aberrations of the passions. His worlcs 
make a sad, deep, and abiding impression on the mind, 
though hardly one that is pleasing or healthy. He had 
little of that stalwart strength of mind, and heedless 
daring, which characterize the earlier dramatists. Like 
r, he is deficient in wit and humor, and like 
r resorts to dull indecencies as substitutes. His 
sentiment is soft, rich, and sensuous, informed by a 
mild, melancholy heroism, often inexpressibly touching, 
and expressed in a fine, iluent diction, which melts into 
the mind like music. The celebrated contention of a 
bird and a musician, described in The Lover's Melan- 
choly, is a specimen of his grace and sweetness of 
mmd. In Lamb's opinion, it almost equals the strife it 
celebrates. 

Lamb, in a note to the last scene of The Broken 
Heart, ranks Ford in the first order of poets. "He 
sought for sublimity," he says, " not by parcels, in met- 
aphors and visible images, but directly, where she has 
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1 the heart of man ; in the actions 
and suiferings of Ihe greatest minds," We do not think 
this is the impression that his works maJce as a whole ; 
it is true only of the high-wrought grandeur of detached 
scenes. Ford, in manners and character, seems to have 
been, like Jacques, melancholy and gentleman-like. 
Little b knowit regarding his life. He is supposed to 
have been a lawyer, and seems to have had a dislike to 
the reputation of a dramatist, in so fer as it confounded 
him with those who were authors by profession ; for, as 
Dr. Farmer says in reference to Shakspeare, with ex- 
quisite meanness of expression, "play-writing, in this 
poet's time, was hardly considered a creditable employ." 
Ford probably had something of the vanity which Con- 
greve manifested to Voltaire, in desiring to be considered 
rather as a gentleman than as a dramatist There wai 
niuch of (he "nice man" in his di'^posilion He evi- 
dently belonged not to the school of " irreguki " genms, 
so far as regarded worldly reputation, and we can 
imagine what disdain would have shot from the burning 
eyes of Marlowe, had that subiime vagabond lived to see 
a dramatist studious of conventional decorum, and fas- 
tidious in small things. A contemporary satire. The 
Lines, quoted by Giflbrd, has a thrust at Ford, which 
illustrates as well as caricatures his peculiarity r — 



He wrote sixteen plays, four of which, i 
shared, with eleven of Massingcr's, the 
honor of being consumed by Mr, Warburton's remorse- 
less cook, for waste-paper. He seems to have retired to 
the country or the grave, it is uncertain which, shortly 
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before the brealdng out of the civil wars. Tlie date of 
his last published play. The Lady's Trial, is 1639, 

In this hurried survey of some of the Old English 
Dramatists, we have not been able to do more than 
faintly indicate their genius and individual pecialiarities. 
It would be impossible in our limited space fo do full 
justice to the merits of each. Indeed, tliough separated 
by individual differences, and influenced by the changes 
which came over the spirit of their age, they have all a 
general resemblance Fletcher and Ford perhaps, best 
jidicate the gradual relaxation of the old stuidy strengl^i, 
— thit passage of comedy frora humorous character into 
divertmg incident of tragedy frora the sterner into the 
softer passions, — that gradual ^(pakening of poetic dic- 
tion by too strong an infusion of ai^eetne'!'!, — which 
distinguish an age slowly -^inlrmg fiom the region of 
heroic ideas into those merely romarktic But '■til], all 
these n Titers hive more or le'3s thit depth daring, 
vitality comprehend on nbjectivcneBS — that quick ob- 
"■ervation of eitemai life and nature and that ready 
interpretation of both by inward light — that varied 
power and melody of ler^] fixation at times so soft and 
li igering bending beneath its rich freight of delicious 
fancies at otlieis ?o fierce and headlong glowing in 
e\ery part with the fire of passion — that wide sway 
oier the hearts deepest and most delicate emotions,- — 
and (bat thoroughly English cast of nature, —which 
I'.ooiiate them all n the mmd as belonging to one era 
of literature and partihing of the general character 
"(■unped upon it It would be impossible to point out a 
class of authors who hdi e appeared m any of the Augus- 
tan ages of letteis more L'sentially brave ind strong, — 
any who have spoken the language of thought and pas- 
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sion more diiectly from the heart and brain, — any who 
more despised obtaining fame and producing effects by 
elaborate refinements and petty brilliancies, — any wbo 
have stouter muscle and boae. Whenever English liter- 
ature has been timid and creeping, whenever the natural 
expression of emotion has been debased by a feeble or 
feverish "poetic diction," it has been to the old drama- 
tists that men have recurred for examples of a more 
courogeous spirit and a nobler style. 
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ROMANCE OF RASCALITY. 

That this ia a great world is a maxim forced upon 
the attention by the moral aspect of every-day evenls. 
It is especially apparent, when we consider the room it 
aiFords for the operations of knaves. The great brother- 
hood of rogues, who live by cheating and corrupting the 
species, now occupy some of the most important posts in 
society, science, and letters, and, as missionaries of the 
devil, are threading every avenue to the heart and brain 
of the community. Sin, every day, takes out a patent 
for some new invention. One of its latest and most 
influential is the Romance of Kascality, To a man 
who knows what it is to have his pocket picked, or a 
knife insinuated into his ribs, there may appear little 
that is romantic ia flie operation; but to a large and 
increasing portion of society it is otherwise. Thieves 
and cut-throats have come to be considered the most 
important and interesting of men, and virtuous medi- 
ocrity to be valuable only as affording them subjects for 
experiment. There is a certain piquant shamelessness, 
a peculiarly ingenious dishonesty, in some of the forms 
of literary chicane, which nothing can equal in impu- 
dence ; for it is praolically assumed that the final cause 
of human society is the provision of a brilliant theatre 
for the exploits of its outcasts. 

At one time, it ^vas considered settled that the domain 
of ideality was closed to vulgar criminals, and that 
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an emphasis. It has forced the passages leading to the 
tempie of feme, and breaks into literature as it was wont 
to break into houses. Things heretofore considered 
incapable of apology or adornment liie fixed facts of 
guilt and crime, which chanty itself doomed to infamy 
or oblivion, are now thrust into our faces, candied over 
with panegyric, and challenging our respect. The thief 
and the cul>'purse, the murderer and the incendiary, 
strut and swagger in the sunny land of romance. It is 
a saturnalia of complacent blackguardism and vulgar 
villany, tricked out in the cast-off frippery of Sir Charles 
Grandison and Thaddeus of Warsaw. It is Satan grown 
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Again, these gentlemen are champions for what tliey 
are pleased to call nature, both in thought and coodiict. 
Tliey desire to have this nature presented in its proper 
nudity, arrayed in no conventional robes, shining with 
no rhetorical varnish. The taste which would dictate 
discrimination in the selection of objects for romantic 
treatment, and respect the natural relations of things, 
they spurn at as effeminate. It must be conceded that 
they have brought round a large number of readers to 
their views. Let an author's brain teem with monsters, 
and his progeny are soon cradled in the bosom, or 
dandled in the arms, of an " enlightened " public. Let 
him pile horror upon horror, revel in the description of 
stale enormities, draw aside the " decent drapery " which 
covers the nakedness of depravity, and have a pool of 
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blood ratming and glistening through his compositions, 
and there are people who wiD throw up their <»p3 in 
admiration of his " power," and be voluble in praise of 
his " insight," A literary reputation may thus be 
acquired by a judicious mixture of horror and stupid- 
ity, and afford, likewise, a fine medium through which 
all the rogues of the nation may communicate with all 
the gulls. That the simple and the foolish should be 
victimized by the knowing, is the notion which a 
romancer of rascality entertains of preestablishcd har- 
mony and the fitness of things. 

The great compensation for all the il 1 1 th 
kind of literature produces is found in tl fa t th t t s 
cheap. The cheapness must be ackno\ 1 Ig d By tl e 
progress of science and improvement, tl m t n 
cal or miserly of beings is enabled to g tify I t t f ■ 
mental degradation, and his pencMnt for moral ruin, at 
the extremely low price of ninepence. Who will not 
commit suicide, when poison is cheap? What keeps 
people from blowing out their brains, but the high price 
of pistols ? Formerly, it seems, self-destruction was a 
luxury to be enjoyed only by the rich, but now it is 
placed within the means of the humblest. Formerly, 
blasphemy was held at high rat«s, and few could indulge 
in scoffing but the purchaiser of Voltaire and D'Holbach ; 
now this elegant recreation of pride can be bought for a 
penny. That great doctrine of equality, for which cer- 
tain old gentlemen in '76 periDed their honor, lives, and 
fortunes, has, it seems, been imperfectly understood until 
the present favored age. They fought for an equality in 
evil as well as good. They poured out their blood, that 
the people might have perdition and death at low prices. 
They fought against monopolies in stupidity, blasphemy. 
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immorality, and damnation. Their most resounding 
declamation thundered against the enormity of allow- 
ing the rich precedence in catching at the delectable 
baits of sin, and not giving the poor man an opportunity 
of having Satan's hook fast fixed in his own bleeding 
gills. They wished to elevate the laboring^ classes, but 
it was by allowing them a fair competition with the, lazy 
classes, in the great object of getting hanged. The force 
of this argument for cheap wretchedness and ruin will 
depend much on the natural disposition of those to 
whom it is addressed. Some men, doubtless, have a 
theory of human life, in which happiness is synonymous 
with lowness, and a journey on the road to ruin is con- 
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to 1 e u 1 of things. His fictions should have a basis 
of real j and present a true exhibition of life, actual or 
po bl Now, it is unfortunately true, that no exhibi- 

oo of 1 fe can be accurate, unless it exhibits a large 
po onof ascahty; for rascalityis an important element 
of 1 f The romancer, perhaps, might be justified in 
kg st of his characters more or less wicked, with- 
ou u ng the risk of having his production condemned 
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as urmatural. But there is a great difference b 
exhibiting criminals aa they are in themselves, and 
exhibiting' criminals as proper objects of esteem and 
moral approbation. In the first case, a true exhibition, 
of life is given, and truth has no adulterous connection 
with immorality; ia the other case, a false exhibition of 
life is given, and falsehood is but another name for 
immorality. Provided a writer respects the natural 
relations of things, there is no danger in his delineations 
of criniinality. Shakspeare'a la^, Scott's Eashleigli 
Osbaldistone, Goethe's Mephisiopheles, convey ao pleas- 
ant impressions of sin and the devil. They rather 
increase ouv natural abhorrence of evil, by increasing our 
knowledge of its essence. But if lago were so exhibited 
that malignity and murder fastened on our heroic sym- 
pathies, and we sided with him against his victims, the 
poet of nature would have been a bungler in character- 
ization, as well as a knave ia ethics. It is the same 
with the others. Their renowa comes from their truth; 
and morality of effect always results from truth of repre- 
sentation. It is needless to demand that a poet or nov- 
elist should have a moral purpose in his delineations. 
All we can require is, that he should have a healthy 
imagination, capable of perceiving or creating objects in 
accordance with their natural relations ; that he should 
avoid making monstrosities, by refusing to connect qual- 
ities in romance which have ao connection, actual or 
possible, in life ; and that he should respect the laws of 
the things he describes. Such a writer may let the 
morality of his work take care of itself. It cannot be 
immoral, unless it is false or one-sided. Guilt and mis- 
ery are twins, and should not be separated i 
any more than in life. 
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In English literature, the poet who has done most io 
his writings to disturb the natural relations of things, 
and give to sympathy an unnatural direction, is Lord 
Byron, TKe strength, of his genius is shown in his suc- 
cess in making' rascality fashionable. He awakened the 
sensibility of the Angio-Sason race for misanthropic 
rakes, genteel robbers, and sentimental pirates. He 
preached that the height of wisdom was hatred of man- 
kind, and that all the heroism of society was among its 
outcasts. This he did with such force of passion and 
splendor of imagination, that common sense was baffled 
in every attempt to reach him by invective or ridicule. 
Ascending higher, he at last taught that heroism con- 
sisted in opposition to law, — particularly to (hat which 
originated in the skies, — and that man's greatness con- 
sisted in resolutely bearing the tortures of the damned. 
This was lifting rascality to the sublime ; and many 
ambitious gentlemen began seriously to think of turning 
rascals. Fortunately, however, for their moials, if not 
for their necks, a host of imitators commenced writing in 
this vem, and an opportunity was offered to see the phi- 
losophy diiested of its sensibility and imagination. This 
worked a magical change in public sentiment. The 
imitators were hooted and hissed into oblivion or into 
their spnsei, and the Newgate Calendar was no longer 
versified. It is to the honor of Byron, that he did not 
cant about the rascality he preached. Instead of teach- 
ing that adultery, licentiousness and blasphemy, were 
right, he steadily inculcated that the flavor of sin came 
from disobedience to law, and that without the sense of 
a violated conscience, wickedness was a very flat and 
tasteless affair. He was incapable of justifying libertin- 
ism by a philosophy of immorality, and making reason 
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pander will. He would have men descend into the pit 
with the fierce pluoge of the cataract, not creep to it on 
all-fours. He never stooped to that cowardly perfection 
of intellectual meanness which represents falsehood to 
marriage oaths as one phase of philanthropy, and covers 
up sin in some moral hahble about nature and conven- 
tionality. 

The next man of mark who illustrated rascality for 
the edification of nobility and gentry was Bulwer. A 
man of great talents and master of a style of singular 
fascination, he still was deficient in health and robust- 
ness of mind. His nature was morbid ; and like all mor- 
bid writers who are devoured by an ambition for fame, 
h gh p d fi" b kilf 1 b 
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dently ^erj clever people. He endeavors hard to make 
rascality genteel, by converting rascals into coxcombs. 
He compounds a hero from Beau Bnimmell and Dick 
Turpin. He must have him flat enough to please Bond- 
s d brave enough for Houn slow-Heath, At one 

h hero reminds us of that exquisite who had 
b h 1 charms to such a pitch of perfection that he 
p lied to carry a club in the streets " to keep 

9 1 men;" at another, he seems just the man 

k a picturesque appearance on the gal Iowa. 

Thr h icident, description, character, there runs one 

p p bl vein of rascality. Let a reader of healthy 

d J d e of Bulwer's books by particular portions or 

b} h mpression of the whole, and he will see a radi- 

1 d f in the writer's mode of looking at life. He 
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distorts objects instead of representing them, and at best 
achieves but eloquent falsehoods. 

Bulwer introduced romantic lascality into drawing- 
rooms, and aimed to make it the companion of people of 
rank and fashion. He cared little for the poor mob of 
readers. It remained for Ainsworth, and other novelists 
of a low order of talent, to debauch the popular mind, 
and manufacture romance for the v Igir Jonathan 
Wild, Jack Sheppard and Dick Turp were the results 
of aa attempt to give the people a loraance of rascality 
for themselves. Their success stimulated a stuly of (he 
records of the hanged to obtain heroe"! for intense " 
novels ; and the romancer emerged from hn re=!earches 
rich in the spoils of the prison and gallows The result 
was a general jail delivery into literature of llie convicts 
of centuries. The popular imagination was laden with 
the exploits of robbers and murderers Ihis was stimu- 
lating the intellect of the people wiHi rum and gin, and 
it succeeded. The romances were eagerly reprinted 
here, and eagerly purchased. There was> but one tiling' 
wacting to complete the evil, and iJiat was a morality 
which justified rascality, and made it phdosophical as 
well as romantic. This was supplied by France. 

The vice of the French mind is its tendency to run 
into extremes. It abhors a just medium between oppo- 
site faults. With regard to religion, it rests in supersti- 
tion or atheism; in government, it flies from servility to 
license ; in literature, it passes from cold correctness to 
convulsive deformity, France is almost the only country 
which could have produced the IVIassacre of St. Barthol- 
omew and the writings of the Encyclopiedists. It is 
either in the repose of despotism or the frenzy of revolu- 
tion. It adored Louis XIV., and butchered Louis XVI. 
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It is the politest nation in the world, and the nation in 
which the greatest hruialitiea have been practised. In 
literature it once worshipped Comeille and Eacine, and 
called Shalcspeare a barbarian. With a revolution in 
government came a revolution in literature, and it rushed 
into every extreme of license. The old idols were 
dashed In pieces, to be replaced with monsters. For the 
cold sculptural figures reproduced from classic models, 
were substituted furies from the mad-house, or wretches 
from the prison. The French romance of rascality has 
a peculiar recklessness of its own, which the Anglo- 
Saxon mind is not capable of reaching-. In its subjects, 
the worst excesses of the English school are exaggerated 
to hideous caricature, and its representations provoke a 
kind of shuddering laughter. 

The improvement, however, which the French romanc- 
ers have added to the English school, is in cormecting 
immorality with an ethical system. The leading idea of 
F en h omance is opposition to law and obedience to 
de ire and its mode of proceeding is to exaggerate the 
defe ts of social institutions, in order to obtain plausible 
a un en s for the violation of social duties. Thus it 
p a ally sides with every form of criminality, and 
holds up rime, not to hatred, but sympathy. Sometimes 
It apol(^izes and extenuates, sometimes defends, but in 
all cases it attempts to confuse our moral perceptions. 
As it is very inconvenient for some minds to violate con- 
science, conscience must be smothered in sophistries, 
compounded of the Satanic and the sentimental. As 
these sophistries give a degree of respectability to wick- 
edness, and allay the irritation of moral wounds and 
bruises, they at last convince the mind which framed 
them, and what originated in hypocrisy ends in faith. 
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The Frencli romancers pretead to see deeper than others 
into the sources of sin and error ; and have discovered 
the cause of the misery they produce, in legal and moral 
restraint. They accordingly argue that it is the duty 
of philanthropists to remove these restraints; and invite 
all men tnd women to commence the enterprise, and not 
he disheartened by the martyrdom it calls for at first. 
To assail piejudice naturally draws down obloquy upon 
the assailant Gieat souls must not mind such annoy- 
ances. We perceive in this the French tendency to 
extremes. From the defects or imperfection of social 
institutions, such writers argue for their total overthrow. 
Marriage, for instance, is often a fertile source of misery 
to husband and wife. If either party chooses to break 
the connection, let the act, they would say, not be stigma- 
tized as adultery, but hailed as indicating a mind superior 
to common prejudices. It is the same with other institu- 
tions. Because fhey are abused, they would dispense 
with their use. But robbery, adultery, blasphemy, and 
the like, are disrespectable ; being under the social ban, 
they occasion otlier vices ; make them respectable, and 
you make them beneficent. The object of these French 
romances is to exhibit characters wlio practise all that 
society calls sin, and yet are better than the society by 
whom they are denounced. This is the perfection ot 
sentimental rascality. 

l^ow, this literary compound of English ruffianism and 
French ethics has invaded the United States in lai^e 
force ; and it comprises at present a considerable portion 
of the literature which the people read. This literature 
would not be read unless it were attractive ; and what is 
attractive is influential. Its effect upon character can 
hardly be estimated. Doubtless such matters as cheap 
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literary rascalities may be of small momenf to the smooth 
scholar ; but they should be of more importance than 
any other form of literature to the patriot and statesman. 
Good books are the most precious of blessings to a 
people b d bool>a a a n Bg the worst of curses. The 
TO n e of a al ty he imagination will be followed 
by 1 e eal y of al ty n the conduct. It contains in 
itself p c pies of demoral zation which will inevitably 
be 1 n. a This ountry is the only country 
wl e e jlodj ads It is of much importance to 
know what everybody is reading. How much of this 
reading is ninepenny immorality, ninepenny irreligion, 
nincpenny stupidity, ninepenny deviltry ? It might not 
be gratifying to the national pride of " the most enlight- 
ened people on earth" to answer this question. 
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In modem society there are innumerable o 
tSie way of obtaining or preserving a healthy condition 
of the heart and brain. The fen thousand prejudices, 
resulting from peculiarities of individual constitution, or 
tbose which are insensibly imbibed in social life, are apt 
to distort the mind, and vitiate the judgment and feel- 
ings. Society is cursed with so much deep-seated mental 
disease, and such a number of psychological epidemics, 
that it has been petulantly fleered at by some as a huge 
"Hospital of Incurables." There is no nonsense so 
transparent, no crotchet so ridiculous, no system so 
unreasonable, that it cannot find advocates and disciples. 
The maladies of the body, produced by artificial modes 
of living, icact upon the mind, and infect the reason 
and sentiments ; and many a spurious philosophical sys- 
tem is the product, not of induction, but dyspepsia ; and 
many a plan of reform, assuming to come from the brain, 
has ite true origin in the bile, A sickening feebleness 
covers its imbecile elegance, under the name of refine- 
ment, and the energy of disease and madness struts and 
fumes in the habiliments of power. Nothing is rarer 
than to see, among the vast mass of men, a healthy, 
strong-minded, simple man. From amiable weaknesses 
down to unamiable insanities, there are unnumbered dis- 
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orders aad infirmitiea which stunt the free growth and 
development of our natuies 

One of the most melancholy productions of this con- 
dition of life is the snueller, — a biped that infests all 
classes of society, aod prattles from the catechism of 
despair on all subjects of human concern The "spring 
of his mind is broken A babjish, ner\elp''s fear iias 
driven the sentiment of hope from his soul. He cringes 
to every phantom of apprehension, and obeys the im- 
pulses of cowardice as though they were the laws of 
existence. He is the very Jeremiah of conventionalism, 
and his life one long and lazy lamentation. In connec- 
tion with his maudlin brotherhood, his humble aim in 
life is to superadd the snivelization of society to its civ- 
ilization. He snivels in the cradle, at the school, at the 
altar, in the market, on the death-bed. His existence ia 
the embodiment of a whine. Passion in him is merely 
a whimper. He clings to what is established as a snail 
to a rock. He sees nothing in the future but evil, noth- 
ing in the past but good. His spee 1 s the d alect of 
sorrow; he revels in the rhetoric of 1 e tat on H 
mind, or the thing he calls his mind s full of f re 
bodings, premonitions, aod all the foole es of pu Ha 
nimity. He mistakes the tremblings ol h. s e for 
the intuitions of his reason. Of all bores le the nosf 
intolerable and me 1 ss H d wl m ry to you 
through his nose, o 11 H master of all 

the varieties of the t f p tty t Tn t H ells 

you his fears, his xi t 1 p f men d 

things, his misfortu d hit. d tl o gh hey 

were the most ed f d d 1 1 tf 1 f top s tor 

discourse. Over eiyhp iyirwh throws the 
gloom of his despo d y H 1 p t eatise on 
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cries over the memory of the "good old days." Ho is 
ever fearful of the present. His slough of despond of 
to-day is his paradise of to-morrow. As a clergyman, he 
has no force of reasoning or unction, but whines dubi- 
ously about the sin of the world, and the impossibility 
of checking it ; he tells his congregation that the earth 
is a vale of tears, that they should do nothing but lament 
OTcr their degeneracy, and hints the probability that few 
of them can be saved from the fire that is not quenched. 
He makes the house of mourning more mournful, and 
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tolls the funeral beU of his voice as he joins loving hands 
ill imrriage 

But it IS in literature that the sniveller is most uaen- 
durable, for in compo'^ition he can gi\e full e\pressioii 
to niuLh whii-h huiran nature would prevent him fiom 
di'playmg in conduct Reader, hive you not snen or 
read many a snivelling poet' — those weak manilims 
and dapper authorlings who mistake indigestion for 
inspiration ' Heaven ^a\ e us all from such an inflic- 
tion ' There is nothing so bad as the ^lave of despond- 
ency when he attempts to dance in the chains of rhyme. 
He sets his ^oans and grumblings to a kind of squeak- 
ing tune, and forces innocent types to be the pander of 
his passion for melancholy. He goes about the streets 
of the intellectual republic, wearing " his heart upon his 
sleeve," and praying all charitable persons to drop info 
his Iiat some coppers of commiseration and crumbs of 
consolation. He wishes to make the whole world his 
confidant, — to paste up the placards of his misery in 
the public markets, — to inform all men and women that 
his heart is dust, that his hopes are blighted, and that 
unhappiaess is his portion, —to exhibit the most recon- 
dite secrets of his bosom to the gaze of tattlers and 
sneerers, with the expectation of sympathy ; and, with 
effeminate plaints of fictitious woes, to snivel away his 
life in a vaio attempt to turn his metrical drivelling into 
the current coin of the land. He trusts that if hard, 
cold, inhuman man refuses a hearing to his maudlin 
miseries, the tender heart of angelic woman will pity and 
purchase his misfortunes. All the "little feeblenesses" 
generated in the atmosphere of " conventionalism's air- 
tight stove," which make his mind the seat of more 
infirmities than the pharmacopceia dreams of, he expects 
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wiU find an answering; response in a sex wkich has 
always enough old women of its own. 

The poels wlio thus snivel in rhyme generally labor 
under ihe hallucination that their mawkish foolery finds 
sympathizing hearers. Bound up and circumscribed by 
their own petty world of consciousness, and brooding 
over their own little sorrows and cares, they are incapa- 
ble of giving any free and fresh expression to natural 
thought and emotion. They hug the phantom of their 
conceit close to their breasts, and deem it of universal 
interest and love. Everything which occurs to them- 
selves, from a paio in the heart to a pain in the head, 
they deem worthy of commemoration in metre. Their 
idiosyncrasies, follies, maladies, moonshine, and misery, 
are never satisfied until they have been tortured into 
rhyme. The public take interest in the psychological 
history of great poets, because those poets have earned 
their title to such distinction by works' of great genius, 
in which all can sympathize. Shakspeare's sonnets are 
invaluable, because we desire to know everything which 
can be learned of the author of Hamlet and Macbeth. 
But the class of metrical snivellers would reverse this, 
and have the world's curiosity excited for the mental 
diseases of complaining mediocrity. All the " decent 
drapery" that decorum casts over those private medita- 
tions which every healthy intellect dislikes to divulge, 
they throw off" with the utmost carelessness, and glory 
in an indelicate exposure of mind. Every little event of 
their mental or bodily Life they deem worthy of being 
celebrated in a poem. If a thought happens accidentally 
to stray into their craniums, they rush instantly into 
rhyme, A sonnet to them is a soothing-syrup, and 
lyrics ilovv from their lamentations. They would turn 
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their whine info a warble. They juiaijke their mental 
diseases for general laws. They would re- on'tiuct life 
after the image of their own sick imagiaationi and 
make a nation of snivellers. An inelegant iiabeLility, 
like the mingling of moonbeams with fog, drearily illum- 
ines the intense inane of their rhetoric 

When we consider the importance Df energy and hope 
in the affairs of the world, and contemplate the enfee- 
bling if not immoial result of indulging in a dainty and 
debilitating egotism, we cannot but look upon the snivel- 
lers of social life as great evils. Even when the habit 
of selfish lamenlation is accompanied by talent, it shoidd 
be treated with contempt and scorn. There are so many 
inducpmenls in our time to pamper it, that there is no 
danger that the opposition will be loo severe. Whither- 
soever we go, we meet with the sniveller. He stops us 
at the comer of the street to intrust us with his opinion 
on the probability that the last measure of Congress will 
dissolve the Union. He fears, also, that the morals and 
intelligence of the people are destroyed by the election 
of some rogue to office. He tells us, just before church, 
that the last sermon of some transcendental preacher 
has given the death blow to religion aod that the waves 
of atheism nnd the clouds of pantheism are to deluge 
and darken all the land NL.\t he informs us of the 
slarvatior of ome p or hack engaged is assistant editor 
to a CO mtr\ joumil and nfets from it that, in the 
United Stites literature ciniot flourish In a time of 
_,eneral health he "peaks nf the pestilence that is to be. 
The ma 1 ciimot be an hour late hut he prattles of rail- 
load ac lients and steamboat d sasters He fears that 
hi fuptd who was mained yesterday will be a bank- 
rupt 1 1 1 year and whimpers over the trials which he 
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will then endure. He is ridden with an eternal night- 
mare, and emits an cferaal wail. 

Recklessness is a bad quality, and so is blind and 
estnu-agant hope ; but neither is so degrading as inglori- 
ous and inactive despair. We object to the sniveller, 
beoauKe he presents the anomaly of a being who has the 
power of motion wilhnut possessing life. His insipid 
languor is worse than tumid strength. Better that a 
man should rant than whine. The person who has no 
bounding and buoyant feelings in him, whose cheek never 
flushes at anticipated good, whose blood never tingles and 
fires at the contemplation of a noble aim, who has no 
aspiration and no great object in life, is only fit for fhe 
hospital or the band-box. Enterprise, confidence, a dis- 
position to believe (hat good can be done, an indisposition 
to believe that all good has been done — these constitute 
important elements in the character of every man who is 
of use to the world. Wo want no wailing and whimper- 
ing about the absence of happiness, but a sturdy deter- 
mination to abate misery. The world should have too 
much work on its hands to lend its ear to the plaints of 
its individual members. The laborers should have no 
mercy for the do-nothings. The man of serious purpose 
haa no time to be miserable. Into the very blood and 
brain of our youth there should be infused energy and 
power. The literature of the country should breathe the 
bracing air of a healthy inspiration, not the hot atmos- 
phere of a spurious spiritualism and silly sentimentality. 
Instead of brooding over his own diseased consciousness, 
and aggravating the malady which enfeebles his mind, 
the jaded hlasi should cnre his unhappiness by minister- 
ing te the comfort of others. And we would say to the 
poor sniveller, whether he dawdles in a drawing-room or 
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fottlea in a tavern, in ihe words of the sagacious Herr 
Teufelsdrockh, — "Produce! produce! were h but tiie 
pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a product, produce it 
in God's name! 'Tis the utmost thou hast in thee; 
out with it, thea. Up, up ! whatsoever thy hand findelh 
to do, do it with ihy whole might. Work, while it is 
called to-day, for the night cometh wherein no man can 
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BRITISH CRITICS.* 

The British reviews and reviewers of the early part 
of the present century are closely connected with the 
liistory of English literature, not only on account of the 
influence they exerted on public opinion, but for the 
valuable contributions which a few of them made to 
literature itself. Some of the most masterly disquisi- 
tions in the whole range of English letters have appeared 
in the three leading periodicals of the time, — the 
Edinburgh Eeview, the Quarterly Eevlew, and Black- 
wood's Magazine. Almost all systems of philosophy, 
theology, politics and criticism, have been vehemently 
discTisaed in their pages. They have been, the orgiins 
through which many of the subtlest and strongest intel- 
lects have communicated with their age. In classifying 
historical events under ideas acd principles, in tracing 
out the laws which give pertinence to seemingly confused 
facts, in presenting intellectual and historical epochs in 
vivid pictures, they have been especially successful. But 

* 1. Contrlbutlooa to the Edinburgh Keview, B; Francis lefTiay, now ono 
oflhBJudgesoflhoCoanofSeaBiQnaiDScotland. London: Longman & Co. 

2. Wilej & Potnam'a Library of Choice Readinj: Chaniclera of Shhk- 
BpoatB. By William Hazlitl. Now York. 16mo. 

3. Imaginaiion ™d Fancy, By Leigh Hupi. New Yorls; Wile; & 
Putnam, 16mo. —Nanli American fleffifiw, Oclober, 1845. 
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although containing papers of the greatest merit, their 
general tone has' been too much that of the partisan. 
Being political as well as literary journals, their judg- 
ments of authors have often beea determined by consid- 
erations independent of literary merit. In criticism, they 
have repeatedly violated the plainest principles of taste, 
morality, and benevolence. Their dictatorial " we " has 
been assumed by some of the most unprincipled haclis 
that ever lifted their hoofs against genius and virtue. 
Though they did good in assisting to purge literature of 
much mediocrity and stupidity, it is questionable whether 
their criticism on contemporaries was not, on the whole, 
productive of evU. The rage for strong writing, which 
the success of their example brought into fashion, at one 
time threatened to destroy all discriminating criticism. 
An article was more effective by being spiced with sar- 
casm and personalities, and the supply was equal to the 
demand. The greatest poets of the day found themselves 
at the mercy of anonymous writers, whose arrogance was 
generally equalled only by their malice or ignorance, and 
by whom a brilliant libel was considered superior to the 
fairest n-ittqve 

It IS impossible to looli. over tho current criticism of 
that daj and observp the meanne ^ and injustice which 
so often cbanctenze it wilhout a movement of indigna 
tion This lb mingled w th luipn^c when we discover 
in it trace of the hand of somt. distinguished man of 
talent who ha^ lent himself tj do the dirty work of he 
tion or prejud e The great poets of the period were 
compelled to s jffei i ot merely irora atta ks on their 
vrrtma:'' but fiom -ill that malice could bring again=!t 
their perso lal charaLler ind ill that party hostilitj could 
brmg against their not ons ol government It was unlor 
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tunate, tliat the same i^entury in which an important 
revolution occurred in the spirit and cKaracter of poetry, 
\vas likewise that in which political rancor raged and 
foamed almost to jnadness. The exasperated passions 
growing out of the political dissensions of the time, which 
continually brought opposite opinions in- a rude shock 
against each other, and turned almost every impressible 
spirit into a heated partisan, gave a peculiar character of 
vindictiveness to literary judgments. The critics, being 
politicians, were prone to decide upon the excellence of 
a poet's images, or a rhetorician's style, by the opinion he 
entertained of Mr. Pitt and the French Ecvolution. The 
same journal which ceuld see nothing but blasphemy and 
licentiousnes'! m the poetrj of Shelley could find matter 
for inexpre<''!ible delight m the poetry of John Wilson 
Croker Criticism, in miny instai cea was the mpre 
vehiile of mahgnity ind impudence ^ higs lihelled 
tory writers, tories anathcmatizEd whigs Eminence 
in letters was to be obtained only bj men giffpd with 
strong powers of endurance or resistance Thp moment 
a person became piomment m the public ejp, he was 
considered a proper object of publ c contempt or dension. 
As boon a-- his, head apppared above the mass he was. 
certain that some journal would deem him worthy of 
bping made the butt of merciless satire oi scindalous 
personal! tie « Ei ery party and clique had its ola;^n Df 
"public' opinion, and, m disseminating its ppculnr 
prejudices oi iiotion'i, exhibited a plentiful lack of jusli e 
and decorum. The coarseness and brutality which party 
spirit thus engendered brought down the moral qualifica- 
tions of the critic to a low standard. Every literary 
bully, who was expert in the trade of intellectual assassi- 
nation, could easily find employment both for hb cow- 
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ardice and his cruelty. The public looked admiringly 
on, month after month, as these redoubtable torturers in 
the inquisition of letters stretched some bard on the rack, 
and insulted his agonies with their impish glee. If the 
author denied, in meek or indignant tones, the justice of 
the punishment, the reply which they sometimes conde- 
scended fo make was in the spirit of the taunt with which 
the judges in " The Cenci" mocked the faltering false- 
hoods of their tortured victim : — 

" Dare you, wirli lips yet white from the rock's kiss. 
Speak false 1 Is it so soft a questioner. 
That you qaa bandy lovers' talk with it, 
Till it wind out your life and sou! J " 

Prom this insolence aad vindictiveness few British 
periodicals have been free, though there are wide differ- 
ences in the ability and learning of the contributors, and 
in the artistical form which their bad qualities have 
taken. No eminent man, of any party, has escaped 
criticism of the kind we have noticed, — criticism hav- 
ing its origin in the desire to pamper a depraved taste, 
in envy, and hatred, and political bigotry, — a criticism 
which considered the publication of a book merely as an 
occasion to slander its author. Insignificance was the 
ooly shield from defamation. 

But perhaps the authors of the time suffered less 
vexation from those critical structures directly traceable 
to malevolence and political fanaticism, than from those 
which were dictated from a lack of sympathy with the 
spirit of their works. There can hardly be a more 
exquisite torture devised for a sensitive man of genius, 
than fo have the merit of his compositions tested by 
canons of taste which he expressly repudiates, and dog- 

voL. n. 7 
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matically judged by one who cannot Lomprehend ihe 
qualities which constitute their ongicality and peculiar 
excellence II the Lntic has the larger ludience of the 
two and his decisions are echoed as oracular by the mob 
of leaders the thing becomes doubly piovokmg The 
pergonal feelings of the poet ate outnged an! hi& writ 
mgs are for the litne presented from exert ng tliit 
influence which legitimately belongs to them A'^ an 
earnest nan conceiving that he has a message of some 
impojt to deh\er to thewoild he must onsider his critic 
d g J yt ty U hm If. Thia 

preas pt t ng 1 m b d g t m, which 

khmpatnt nfjt dto render 

tl g If b t^ n h d fh p bl w d nd more 

p bl M h f th n rr wn aj d captiousness, 
1 h w b n I d t w th some of 

thnblthglt dnt ltd gi ations of 
th p ts f h p nt t -y h d th ce in the 

t ng 1 h d t fl pp t h d planted 

n th mi ds. Thus unjust or ignorant criticism sub- 
rt th purpose it proposes to accomplish, and makes 
th auth suspicious of its capacity to detect faults, 
where it is so plainly incompetent to apprehend beauties. 
Besides, though it seems to annihilate its object, its 
effect is but transitory. That silent gathering of thought 
and seatiment in the minds of large bodies of people, 
which, when it has assumed distinct shape, we call pub- 
lic opinion, reverses the dicta of self-constituted literary 
tribunals; indeed, it changes the tone of the tribunals 
themselves. In 1816, the Edinburgh Review assumes 
an attitude of petulant dictatorship to Wordsworth, 
and begins a critique on "The Excursion" with, — 
" This wOl never do ;" in 1831, it prefaces an objection 
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to one characteristic trait of his descriptions of nature 
with the words, — "In spite of the reverence we feel for 
the genius of Mr. Wordsworth]" 

Among tJie essayists and reviewers of the time, FaAMCis 
Jeffrey occupies a prominent position. He was one of 
the projectors of the Edinburgh Review, — the earliest, 
ablest, and mc«t influential of the periodicals of the nine- 
teenth century, ^ — and from 1803 to 1829 its editor. A 
selection from his contributions, occupying- four octavo 
volumes, has been lately published under liis own super- 
intendence. These evince a mind of versatile talents 
aiid acquirements, confident in its own capacity, and 
delivering unhesitating judgments on all matters relating 
to politics, literature and life, witJiout the slightest self- 
distrust. It would be useless to deny that many of the 
opinions in these volumes are unsound and presumptu- 
ous, that they are far in the roar of the critical judg- 
ments of &e present day, and tliat some of their most 
dogmatic decisions have been reversed in the journal 
where they originally appeared, — some by himself, but 
more by Macaulay, Carlyle, Hazlitt, and others. The 
influence of very few of his articles has been permanent. 
Written for the most part to serve a transitory purpose, 
and deficient in fixed and central principles, their influ- 
ence has ceased with the controversies they excited. 
With a few exceptions, they wUl be read rather for the 
merits of their style and the peculiar individuality they 
embody, than for any additions ihey have made to 
thought or knowledge. When we consider that their 
author assumed to show the poi'ts and thinkers of a 
whole generation how to write and to think, and that he 
has not left behind him a single critical principle con- 
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ne ed h h s nan e, his pretensions are placed in a 
d sadva a^eous o rast with his powers. 

A p o nmen defe of Jeffrey's literary criticism arose 
fro n h la k of e lestaess, — that earnestness which 
CO n s n e ely f om the assent of the understanding 
to a p po tion b t f -om the deep convictions of a man's 
whole nature. He is consequently ingenious and plausi- 
ble, rather than profound, — a man of expedients, rather 
than of ideas and principles. In too many of his articles, 
he appears like an advocate, careless of the truth, or 
sceptical as to its existence or possibility of being reached, 
and only desirous to make out as good a case for his own 
assumed position as will pwside or unsettle the under- 
standings of his hearers. His logical capacity is shown 
in acute special pleading, in sophistical glosses, more 
than in fair argument. He is Im t Iw y r r 

on the surface ; and the moment h h in t g th 
reader instinctively puts his d rst d j, d 

with the expectation of the ing f 11 th 1 

to come. He cannot handle un rsal p pi f d d 
in the nature of things, and b Id t if h id 

for his object is victory rather than truth. When a 
proposition is presented to his mind, his inquiry is not 
whether it be true or false, but what can be said in its 
favor or against it, The sceptical and refining character 
of his understanding, leading hjm to look at things 
merely as subjects for argument, and the mockery and 
persifiage of manner which such a habit of mind induces, 
made him a most provoking adversary to a man who 
viewed things in a more profound and earnest manner. 

As aa effect of this absence of earnestness, and of the 
consequent devotion of his faculties to the mere attain- 
ment of immediate objects, we may mention this subor- 
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dination of principle to tact, both, in Jiia own writings 
and in liis management of the Review. Thcie is no 
critic more slippery, none who can shift his position so 
nimbly, or who avoids the consequences of a blunder 
with such brilliant dexterity. He understood to perfec- 
tion the art of so mingling praise and blame, that, while 
the spirit and effect of the critique was to represent its 
object as little better than a dunce, its mere letter was 
consistent with a more favorable view. Thus, while it 
was the feshion to underrate and lidicule any class of 
poets, there was none who could do it with more con- 
summate skill than Jeffrey, — none who coiild gain 
more reputation for sense and acumen in the position he 
assumed; but whenever public feeling changed, he could 
still refer confidently to liis course, and prove that he had 
always acknowledged the extraordinary gifts of his vic- 
tims, and only ridiculed or mourned their misdirection. 
He thus made his writings oracular among all talkers 
about taste and letters, among all who felt and thought 
superficially. He was popular with tliem, not because 
he gave them deeper principles by which to judge of 
merit, but because he reconciled them to their own shal- 
lowness. The lazy and the superficial, who consider 
everything as nonsense which they have not the sense to 
perceive, are especially gratified with the writer who 
confirms their own impressions by plausible argnmeofs, 
and expresses them in brilliant language. Profound and 
earnest feeling, sentiments of awe, wonder, and rever- 
ence, a mind trained to habits of contemplation on man 
and the universe, were needed in the critic who should 
do justice to Wordsworth and Coleridge. These Jeffrey 
did not possess ; but instead, he had a subtle under- 
slanding, considerable quickness of apprehension, sen- 
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sibility, and fancy, a great deal of wit, a most remark- 
able fluency of expression, and, with little insight beyond 
tile surface of things, an acute perception of their prac- 
tical and conventional relations In the e\erci«e of these 
powers on their appropriate subject'*, he appears to great 
advantage. No one could demolish a dunce more eifect- 
ively, or represent in clearer light the follies and crimes 
of knavish politicians. But when he came to discuss 
the merits of worlts of high and refined imagination or 
to criticize sentiments lying deepei than those which 
usually appear in actual life he did little more thaa 
express brilliant absurdities It j" here that ^e discover 
his lack of power to perceive the fhjng he ridicules ; and 
accordingly his wit only beate the air. 

In saying this, we are by no means insensible to the 
charm of Jeffrey's wit, nor to the facile grace of his dic- 
tion. The reviews of Wordsworth's different works are 
masterpieces of impertinence. The airiness and vivacity 
of egression, the easy arrogance of manner, the cool and 
provoking dogmatism, the insulting tone of fairness, the 
admirable adaptation of (he sarcasm to tease and irritate 
its object, the subordination of the praise of particular 
passEiges to the sweeping condemnation passed on the 
whole poem, and the singular skill with which the lof- 
tiest imaginations are represented as commonplace or 
nonsensical, are good examples of Jeffrey's acuteness and 
wit. Of "The Excursion "he remarks: — "It is longer, 
weaker, and tamer, than any of Mr Wordsworth's othei 
productions, with less boldness of originality, and less 
even of that extreme simplicity and lowliness of tone 
which wavered «o prettily, in the Lyrnal Ballad';, 
between siUme'^s and pathos We have imitatmns of 
Cowper, and eien of Milton, heie, engrafted on (he 
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natural drawl of the Lakers, — and all diluted into tar- 
mony by that profuse and irrepressible wordiness which 
deluges all the blank verse of this school of poetry, and 
lubricates and weakens the whole structure of their 
style." 

Then the critic informs us, that, if he were fo describe 
the volume very shortly, he should characterize it " as a 
tissue of moral arid devotvmal ravings, in which innu- 
merable changes are rung upon a very few simple and 
familiar ideas ; but with such an accompaniment of long 
words, long sentences and unwieldy phrases, and such 
a hubbub of strained raptures and fantastic sublimities, 
that it is often difficult for the most skilful and attentive 
student fo obtain a glimpse of the author's meaning — and 
altogether impossible for an ordinary reader fo conjecture 
what he is about. .... The fact accordingly is, 
that in this production he is more obscnre than a Knda- 
ric poet of the seventeenth century ; and more verbose 
' tJian even himself of yore ; ' while the wilfulness with 
which he persists in choosing his eimmples of intellectual 
dignity and tenderness exclusively frona the lowest tanks 
of society, wiU be sufficiently apparent from the circum- 
stance of his having thought fit fo make his chief prolo- 
cutor in thb poetical dialogue, the chief advocate of 
Providence and Virtue, an old Scotch pedler — retired 
indeed from business, but stiO rambling about in his 
former haunts, and gossiping among his old customers, 
without his pack on his shoulder^ The other persona 
of the drama, are, a retired mOilary chaplain, who has 
grown half an atheist and half a raisanliirope — the wife 
of an unprosperous weaver — a servant-girl with her nat- 
ural child — a parish pauper, and one or two other per- 
sonages of equal rank and dignity." 
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After condemning some of the most splendid and 
some feeble passages in. tlie poem, and extracting a few 
wiiicli are thoiight really beautiful or pathetic, this hon- 
est critic concludes tlius : — 

"The absurdity in ihis case, we think, is palpable and glar. 
ing ; but it is exactly of the same nature with that which infects 
Ihe whole substance of the work — a puerile ambition of sm^u 
larity engrafted on an unlucky predilection for truisms and an 
affected passion for aimplieity and humble life, mos ^wkwa dly 
combined with a taste for mystical refinements, and all the 
gorgeousness of obscure phraseology. His taste fu mpli y 
is evinced by sprinkling up and down his interminable declan a 
tions a few descriptions of baby-houses, and of old hits w tl 
wet brims ; and his amiable partiality for htirable life, by assur- 
ing us that a wordy rhetorician, who talks about Thebes, and 
allegorizes all the heathen mythology, was once a pedler — and 
making him break in upon his magnificent orations with two 
or three awkward notices of something that lie had seen when 
selling winter raiment about ihe country — or of the changes in 
the state of society, which had almost annihilated his former 

In the review of " The "Wliite Doe of Eylstone," JefTrey 
is even more emphatic in his censures. He had given 
up Wordsworth, on the appearance of " The Excursion," 
as beyond ihe reach of his teachings; and accordingly, in 
this article, he merely libels and parodies the poem. 
We are told that, " In the Lyrical Ballads, he was exhib- 
ited, on the whole, in a vein of very pretty deliration ; 
but in the poem before us he appears in a slate of low 
and maudlin imbecility, which would not have mis- 
become Master Silence himself, in the close of a social 
day, The seventh and last canto con- 
tains the history of the desolated Emily and her faithful 
doe ; but so very discreetly and cautiously written, that 
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we will engage that the most tender-hearted reader shall 
peruse it without the least risk of any excessive emotion. 
The poor lady runs about indeed for some years in a 
very disconsolate way, in a worsted goiyn and flannel 
night-cap : hut at last the old white doe finds her out, 
and takes again to foDowing her — whereupon Mr. 
Wordsworth breaks out into this fine and natural rap- 
ture," &c., &c. 

The importance which should attach to criticism like 
this may be estimated by a short contrast of the char- 
acter and pursuits of the poet and critic : Wordsworth, 
living amid the most magnificent scenery, impressed 
wilii a mysterious sense of the spiritualities of things, 
pure, high-minded, imaginative, contemplative, earnest ; 
— Jeffrey, passing his life in the bustle of politics and 
courts of law, brisk, vivacious, plausible, sarcastic, prac- 
tical, available. Was ever poet matched with critic so 
well calculated to discern excellences, so capable of cor- 
recting feults 1 

In his articles on the poetry of Crahbe, Campbell, 
Byron, Scott, Moore, Keats, Rogers, and Mrs, Hemans, 
although we think he has not always perceived their 
highest merits, or accurately estimated their relative 
position, Jeffrey still appears to considerable advantage. 
The happy facility of his expression, the neatness and 
precision of his thinldt^, his occasional glow of feeling 
and fancy, and his sly, stinging wit, make them very 
fascinating compositions. But we see nothing in them 
that indicates the highest taste, — nothing that gives 
evidence of profound feeling or thought. They are kept 
studiously within the tone of " good society." Though 
vigorous and brilliant, they rather sparkle than burn, 
and have little of the living energy of earnest feeling. 
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Though Jeffrey evidently felt contempt for the taste of 
W d 1 d C 1 ridge, none of his articles on poetry 
a be mp d n point of true insight into critical 
pnn pi w th their prefaces and essays on the same 
theme But th rticles still have » charm, apart from 
the t al alue and we have no doubt that they will 
1 nff be read f the r shrewdness and point, and their 
pe ul a tne and grace of diction. The practical 

na ks a e al ay acute, and eyince uncommon power 
of disf t esp n. The review of Moore's " Lalla 

Eookh " — a work just liIc ilated to di'^play his qualities 
of mind and manner in their be&t bght — h full of fancy 
and oteervat on conveyed in a style of exuberant rich- 
ness. Tlicie 1 one sentence which well illustrates the 
affluence and eise of expression which he had so readily 
at command There are pa^sagts he says, "and 

those neither few nor bnef a\pt which the ■\erv Genius 
of Poetry seems to hiie breilhtd his richest enchant- 
ment, — ^ where tne melody of the ^erse and the beauty 
of the images conspire &o harmoniou'^ly with the force 
and tenderness of the emotion that the whole is blended 
into one deep an! bright stream of sweetness ind feel- 
ing, along which the spirit of the reader is borne pas- 
sively away, through Jong reaches ofdebght ' 

The passage on Shakspeare in the revieiv of Hazlitt, 
is another instance of his sweetness and luxuriance of 
diction. Though it is well known, we cannot resist the 
inclination to quote it. 

" In the exposition of these is room enongh for originality, — 
and more roomtJian Mr. Hazlitt has yet filled. In many points, 
however, he has acquitted himself excellently ; — partly in the 
development of the principal characters with which Shakspeare 
lias peopled the fancies of all English readers— but principally, 
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we tWnk, in the delicate sensibility with which he Las traced, 
and the natural eloquence with which he has pointed out, that 
familiarity with beautiful forms and images — that eternal re- 
currence to what is sweet or majestic in ihe simple aspects of 
nature — that indestructible love of flowers and odors, and dews 
and clear waters, and soft airs and sounds, and blight skie)>, aad 
woodland solitudes, and moonlight bowers, vhich are the mate 
rial elements of poetry — and that tine sense of thpir undefinaWe 
relation to mental emotion, which is its essenue andvivifjrag 
soul, and which, in the midst of Shakspeare s most busy and 
atrocious scenes, falls hire gleams of sunshme on rocka and 
ruins, contrasting with all that is ru^ed and repulsive, and 
teminding us of the existence of purer and brighter elements, 
which he alone has poured out from the richness of his own 
mind, without effort or restraint, and contnved to intermingle 
with the play of all the passimis and the vulgar course of this 
world's affairs, without deserting for an instant the proper busi- 
ness of the scene, or appearing to pause or digress from love of 
ornament or need of repose ; — he alone, who, when the object 
requires it, is always keen, and worldly, and practical — and 
who yet, wilhOQl changing his hand, or stopping his course, 
scatters aiound him, as he goes, all sounds and shapes of sweet- 
ness, and conjures up landscapes of immortal fragrance and 
freshness, and peoples them with spirits of glorious aspect and 
attractive grace — and is a thousand timea more full of fancy, 
and imagery, and splendor, than those who, for the sake of such 
qualities, have shrunk Imclr from the delineation of character or 
passion, and declined the discussion of human duties and cares. 
More full of wisdom, and ridicule, and sagacity, than all the 
moralists and satirists in existence, — he is more wild, airy, and 
inventive, and more pathetic and fantastic, than all the poets 
of all regions and ages of the world — and has all those ele- 
ments so happily mixed up in him, and beats his high faculties 
so temperately, that the most severe reader cannot complain of 
him for want of strength or of reason, nor the most 
for defees of ornament or ingenuity. Everything in 
in unmeasured abundance, and unequalled perfeetii 
everything so balanced and kept in subordination, a 
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jostle, or disturb, or take the place of another. The most exqui- 
site poetical conceptions, images and descriptions, are given 
■with such brevity, and introduced with such skiE, as merely lo 
adorn, without loading, the sense they accompany. Although 
hia sails are purple and perfumed, and his prow of beaten gold, 
they waft him on his voyage, not !ess but more rapidly and 
direclly than if they had been composed of baser materials. 
All his excellences, like those of Nature herself, are thrown 
out together ; and instead of interfering with, support and 
recommend each other. His flowers are not tied up in garlands, 
nor his fruits crushed into baskets — but spring living from the 
soil, in all the dew and freshness of youth ; while the graceful 
foliage in which they Iwlt, and the ample bratiches, the rough 
and vigorons stem, and the wide-spreading roots on which they 
depend, are present along with them, and share, in their places, 
the equal care of their (Jreator." 

Every reader will appreciate the voluble beauty of this 
loving description ; and passages almost equal to it lu 
richness and melody, are not infiequently found in the 
multifarious critiques of the author The elaborate dis- 
quisition on Beauty, thoug-h founded on a mistaken 
theory, is written with a grace and unstudied pa&e 
which cannot fail to inteiest and charm Wc could not, 
witliout trespassing beyond our limits, entei into a d]o- 
cussion to test the force of its reasoning or &e pertinence 
of its illustrations; but we think that no poet, who ever 
created new beauty, could subscribe to Jeffrey's theory 
without doing- violence to his nature. By making' beauty 
dependent on the association of external things with 
tiie ordinary emotions and affections of our nature, by 
denying its existence, both as an inward sense and as an 
outward reality, he substantially annihilates it. His 
tiieory of " agreeable sensations " would find but little 
toleration from any whose souls had ever been awed be- 
fore the presence of the highest Beauty which the mind 
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can recognize. Jef&ey has not made out his case even 
from his own point of view ; and a reader, who carefully 
follows the ingenious twisls and turns of his argument, 
finds that the theory is radically superficial, or continu- 
ally supposes the very principles it aims to reason away. 
He misconceives the nature and processes of the imag- 
ination, or, rather, in the dazzling fence of his rhetoric, 
icnagination is used more as a meaningless word than as 
that power which. 
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phenomena vitally important to a settlement of the ques 
tion he discusses. Cariyle, in an article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, published in 1S29, entitled " Signs of the 
Times," quietly sneers at the editor's whole theory, we 
believe, vritbout condescending to expend any argument 
upon it. The same writer has contradicted, in the Edin- 
burgh Review, Jeffrey's estimate of Goethe, of German 
literature in general, and of Bums, with the most pro- 
voking coolness. 

Perhaps the ablest and most interesting contributions 
of Jeffrey to the review were those in which he por- 
trayed the characters of eminent authors and politicians, 
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such as his articles on Swift, Warburtou, Burns, Frank- 
lin, Alfieri, Mackintosh, CuiTan, Eichardson, and Cowper. 
The impeachment of Swift of high crimes and misde- 
meanors, hcfore the bar of history, is a masterpiece of 
ils kind, and has obtained deserved celebrity. The vices 
of his character arc exposed with tremendous force, and, 
considered as an argument drawn simply from the actions 
of the man, the article is conclusive. But even in this 
able and powerful paper the deficiencies of Jeffrey are 
still apparent. In deliaeating character, he did it from 
the "skin inwards, and not from the heart outwards." 
His own character was the test he ever applied. He had 
not imagination enough to identify himself with another, 
and look at things from his point of view. Thus, all the 
palliations which bad or questionable actions might re- 
ceive from original temperament or mental disease were 
not taken into consideration ; but the individual was 
judged from an antagonist position, according to the very 
letter which killeth. This is the mode of the advocate, 
rather than of the critic. In the case of Swift, the 
feeling that the article excites against the man is one of 
unmitigated detestation. A more profound knowledge 
of his internal character might have modified the harsh- 
ness of this feeling with one of commiseration. A simi- 
lar remark is applicable to the judgment expressed of 
Burns. As regards Warburton, however, we think Jef- 
frey was essentially right. Nothing can be finer than 
the castigation he gives the insolent and vindictive 
bishop, at the same time that he acknowledges his tal- 
ents and erudition, 

Jef&ey's political articles are very spirited composi- 
tions, fuU of information and ability, displaying an 
admirable practical intellect and talent for affairs, and 
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great cotmnand oyer the weapons bolli of logic and 
Earcasm. The course of the Edinburgh Eeview, in 
opposing with courage and skill the numerous political 
crimes and corruptions of the day, and the vigor with 
which it scourged tyraony and its apologists, though too 
often alloyed by wilful injustice to authors who happened 
to be classed with the fory party, will always be remem- 
bered in its favor. .Tiie part which the editor took in 
the political warfare of the time was honorable to his 
talents and his integrity. Though the extreme practical 
view he takes of government and freedom is not always 
to our taste, and though we could have wished that he 
possessed a deeper faith in human nature, and principles 
deeper grounded in right and less modified by expedien- 
cy, it would be nnjust to deny his claim to be considered 
among the most prominent of those who, in small minor- 
ities and with the whole influence of the government 
against them, warred for years, with inflexible zeal, to 
overthrow great abuses, and remove pestilent prejudices. 
The critical and historical essays contributed to the 
Edinburgh Eeview by Thomas Babikgtom Macaulay 
Jjave obtained a wide celebrity. Compared with Jeffrey, 
lie maybe said to havemore earnestness mdu trj learn 
iflg, energy of feeling, more intellectual and moral hard 
hood, and a wider range of argumenlatio i but less grace 
ease, subtilty, and sweetness. There are Jew confempo 
rary writers more purely masculine, more free f on all 
feminine fastidiousness of taste and seilinpnt more 
richly endowed with the qualities of a hard a id robust 
manhood, than Macaulay, His diction and stjie of 
thinking indicate physical as well as nental "trength 
and a contemptuous impatience of all veak emot u 
He never commits himself on any subject unl I 1 " h s 
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fully mastered it, and then he writes like a person who 
neither expects nor gives quarter, — who shows no mercy 
for the errors of olhers, hecatise he cares not to have any 
shown to his own. Though a good analyst, his chief 
strength lies in generalization. He wotild hardly conde- 
scend, like Jeffrey, lo pause and play with the details of a 
subject, or fritter away his aciileness in petty refinements ; 
but he always aims to grasp general principles. He has 
one power tiiat Jeffrey lacks, — th.e capacity lo learn from 
other minds. Accustomed to look before and after, to 
view a literary or a political revolution in its connection 
with general hisfory, his taste and judgment are compre- 
hensive in the sense of not being fettered by conventional 
rules. He has considerable rectitude of intellect, and a 
desire to ascertain the truth of things. His literary crit- 
icism refers to the great elements or the prominent char- 
acteristic of an author's mind, not to the minutiie of his 
rhetoric or his superficial beauties and faulfs. With Jef- 
frey, the reverse is often true. His wit and acutenesa 
are so continually exercised in defecting and caricaturing 
small defects, that the result of his representation is to 
magnify the faults of his author into characteristics, and 
to consider his excellences as exceptions to the general 
rule. Macanlay, by taking a higher point of view, by 
his willingness to receive instruction as well as to admin- 
ister advice, contrives to give more effect to his censures 
of faults, by keeping them in strict subordination lo his 
warm acknowledgment of merits. The skill with which 
he does this entitles him to high praise as an artist. He 
has attempted to delineate a large number of eminent 
men of action and speculation, many of whose charac- 
ters presentaseemiiiglylangled web of virtues and vices; 
and he has been almost always successful in preserving 
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tlie keepina: of ctaracter, and the relation which different 
qualities bear to each other. He places himself in the 
position of the man whose character and actions he 
judges, seizes upon his leading traits of mind and dispo- 
sition, and ascertains the relation borne fo them by hia 
other powers and feelings. As bis object is to represent 
his subject pictorially to the imagination, as well as ana- 
lytically to the understanding, and at all events to stamp 
a correct portrait on the mind of the reader, he sometimes 
epigi-ammatically exa^erat«s leading traits, in order that 
the complexity of the character may not prevent the per- 
ception of ils individuality. This epigrammatic manner 
has often been censured as a fault, — in some instances 
justly censured; but we think that his use of it often 
evinces as much wisdom as wit ; for his object is to con- 
voy the truth more vividly, by suggesting it through the 
medium of a brilliant exaggeration. No person is so 
simple as to give the epigram a literal interpretation ; 
and all must acknowledge, that at times it is an arrow of 
light, sent directly into the heart of the matter under 
discussion. 

There is probably no writer living who can hold up a 
great cnminil to infamy w ith such terrible force of invoc- 
tue ^nd saicism a^ Macaulay. Scattered over his 
es'^ay-: we find reftiinces to men and events that have 
lecome mimorlal through their criminality ; and he has 
^llowed few such occasions to pass without a flash of 
scorn or an outbreak of fiery indignation. All instances 
of bigotry meanneis selfishness, and cruelty, especially 
it ihej are overlaid wilh sophistical defences, he opposes 
with a force of reason and energy of passion which ren- 
der them as ridiculous as they are infamous. He is 
especially severe against those panders to tyranny who 
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attempt to reason base actions into reapectabilily, and to 
give guilt the character of wisdom. He crushes all such 
opponents with a kind of merciless strength. Even 
when his view of a person is on the whole favoraliie, he 
never defends any crime he commits. This is the case 
in the most difficult and delicate task ho ever undertook, 
— the character and actions of Warren Hastings. No 
one can be more severe than he on Mr. Gleig, the biog- 
rapher and apologist of Hastings. Every instance of 
oppression and cruelty which comes under his notice he 
condemns with the utmost indignation ; but in summing' 
np the character, he balances great crimes against great 
difficulties and strong temptations. The reader is at lib- 
erty to take an opposite view, and, indeed, is supplied 
with the materials of an impartial moral judgment. 
Macaulay's admiration for great intellectual powers and 
talent for administration is preserved amid all the detest- 
ation he feels for the cnmes by which they may be 
accompanied. This i'^ the amount of his toleration for 
Warren Hastings. In the case of Birere however he 
had to do with a man as mean m intellect ai he wis 
fiendlike in disposition and his delineation of him is 
masterly. The skill with whn,h the essentnl liftlene'is 
of the man is kept in view a nid all the greatneas of h *! 
crimes, the mingled eratempt and horror whii,h hij 
actions inspire, and the felicity with which hi'^ ciutlfy is 
always associated with his cow^ldlce and baseness iie 
in Macaulay's finest minner 

We have introduced thi'i notice of Macaulay rather to 
illustrate the objection to Jeffrey than from any hope or 
intention to give his variou writings a str ct reiien 
and we accordingly pass to another eminent es^j ist an 1 
critic, SiE James Mackintosh Hjs miscellincous (.jra- 
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n the course of publication in London, 
e author of various political, literary, 
,1 articles, in the Edinburgh Review. It 
would be difficult to mention any writer, whose name 
has been connected with the literary journals of the nine- 
teenth century, who has carried into the task of criticism 
80 much fairness and moderation as Mackintosh. His 
nature was singularly free from asperity and dogmatism. 
To a large understanding, and boundless stores of knowl- 
edge, he united candor, and even humility, in their 
employment. His mind was eminently judicial. From 
the character of his intellectual powers, and the moral 
qualities from which they received their direction, it was 
natural for him to look at things with an impartial desire 
to arrive at truth, and to view both sides of every ques- 
tion. He had no intellectual pride, no love for principles 
simply because they were his by discovery or adoption. 
His mind was always open to new trath. As far as Ills 
perceptions extended, he ever did full and complete jus- 
tice to all systems of philosophy or legislation which 
came under his notice. He was incapable of misrepre- 
senting a personal enemy or a political opponent. We 
have sometimes thought that an argument for the whig 
party of Great Britain might be built on the simple fact 
that their general principles and conduct were warmly 
approved by a man of so much comprehensiveness of 
heart and understanding, and so much freedom from 
partisanship, as Sir James Mackintosh. 

The intellectual and moral character of this eminent 
man are so closely connected that it is difficult to view 
them separately. We do not think his works are fe.ir 
and full exponents of his nature ; and his reputation was 
always justly greater for what he was than for what he 
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performed, valuable as were most of his perforroancea. 
His friends and associates were among the greatest intel- 
lects of his time, and he was respected and venerated 
hy them all. His name always carried with it a moral 
influence ; and wherever heard, it was always associated 
with sound and weighty views of philosophy, with lib- 
eral principles of government, with learning, humanity, 
justice, and freedom. His influence was great, although 
it was not so palpable as that of many among his con- 
temporaries; and it will he permanent. Anian of so 
much uprightness aad virtue, placed in such a promi- 
nent position, and mingling daily with hie contemporaries 
as a practical statesman and philosopher, could not fail 
to wield unconsciously great power over t^e opinions and 
actions of his generation; and the beauty of his charac- 
ter will long continue to exert an influence, in insensibly 
moulding the minds of scholars and statesmen, and giv- 
ing a humane and moral direction to tiieir powers. 

Among the critical essays contributed by Mackintosh 
to the Edinburgh Review, the most distinguished are his 
two articles on Dugald Stewart's review of the " Pro- 
gress of Ethical, Metaphysical, and Political Science." 
These are eminently characteristic of his mind and char- 
acter, being remarkable rather for largeness of view than 
strength of grasp, and free altogether from the fanalicism 
of system. The sketches of Aquinas, Bacon, J 
Hobbes, Locke, Boyle, Leibnitz, Machiavel, I 
Grotius, Puflendorf, Barrow, and Jeremy Taylor, abound 
in profound remark and often in delicate criticism. The 
different thinkers who pa s before him for review he 
treat? with admirable fairneia and ^et forth their lead- 
ing priJicipli-s in a cLai liglit Though the style is 
elegant and conien&ed it i-> at times languid, as if it 
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paused in its movement with the pauses of the writei's 
judgment, or its pace was retarded by the mass of 
thought and erudition it conveyed. Occasionally it 
becomes a little verbose, from the introduction of words 
to restrain the full force of general epithets, or to indicate 
minute distinctions, A large number of striking thoughts 
might be quoted from these articles. They can be read 
again and again, with pleasure and instruction. The 
weight, solidity, and coolness of understanding, of which 
Mackintosh's disquisitions give so marked an example, 
remind the reader more of the judicial minds of the old 
English prose writere, than of the pugnacious and parti- 
san intellects of the moderns. They lack the Sre both 
of passion and prejudice; but their mingled gravity and 
sweetness of feeling, and amplitude of comprehension, 
will always preserve their interest. His miscellaneous 
essays and reviews, when collected, will occupy, we 
think, a permanent place in the higher literature of the 
generation of thinkers to which he belongs. 

The various disquisitions of Sik William Hamiltok 
seem to have attracted but little attention on this side of 
the Atlantic, from the iact that they deal with subjects 
somewhat removed from popular taste and popular appre- 
hension; yet it would be difficult to name any contribu- 
tions to a review whicii display such a despotic com- 
rnand of ail the resources of logic and metaphysics as 
his articles in the Edinburgh Eeview on Cousin, Dr. 
Brown, and Bishop Whately. Apart from their scien- 
tific value, they should be read as specimens of intellect- 
ual power. They evince more intense strength of un- 
derstanding than any other writings of the age; and in 
the blended merits of their logic, rhetoric, and learning, 
they may challenge comparison with the best works of 
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aaj Bntiih metaphysicians. He seems to have read 
every wnter an lent and modern, on logic and metaphy- 
sics and Ji ooniprsant with every philosophical theory, 
from the lowest form of materialism to the most abstract 
development of idealism ; and yet his learning is not so 
remarkable is the thorough manner in which he has 
djgp'^ted it and the perfect command he has of all its 
stores Eierythang- that he comprehends, no matter 
how abstruse he comprehends with the utmost clear- 
nes'i and emplojs with cousummate skill. He is alto- 
gethei the beat tramed reasoner on abstract subjects of 
his time He is a most terrible adversary, because hia 
logic IS umlloyed by an atom of passion or prejudice ; 
and nothing is n ore merciless than the intellect. No 
fallacy or sophism or half-proof, can escape his analysts, 
and he is pitiless in its exposure. His method is to 
strike directly at his ol^ect, and he accomplishes it in a 
few stem, brief sentences. His path is over the wreck 
of opinions, which he demolishes as he goes. After he 
has decided a question, it seems to be at rest forever, for 
his rigorous logic leaves no room for controversy. He 
will not allow his adversary a single loop-hole for escape. 
He forces him back from one position to another, he trips 
up his most ingenious reasonings, and leaves him at the 
end naked and defenceless, mournfully gathering up the 
scattered fragments of his once symmetrical system. 
The article on "Cousin's Course of Philosophy," and 
that on " Eeid and Brown," are grand examples of this 
gladiatorial exercise of intellectual power. 

Hamilton is not only a great logician, but a great rhet- 
orician. His matter is arranged with the utmost art ; 
his style is a model of philosophical clearness, concise- 
ness, and energy. Every word is in its right place, has 
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a precise scientific meaning, can stand the severest testa 
of analjais and beai'^ but one mterp etation He i^ aa 
impregnable in his ten « as m his argument and with 
all the harl a<x.uracy of hit. languigc thL. movemeit of 
his sljle If. is rap d ani sometimbs as brill int as that 
of jMicauliy It sterns to drag on the mmd of the 
student by pure force The key to a whole philosophical 
system is often gnen m a single emphatic sentence 
whose stern compression has "onetimea the effect of 
epigram — a'l when he condenses the iesult=! of the 
Scotch philosophy into these few woids — It proved 
th-it intelligence m/pposed pnnciple'' tvh ch is the (OTI 
ditjons oi its activitv could not be the results of il'i oper 
atton ind that the mmd contained notiono which aa 
primitive necessary an! un\er il weie not to bo ex 
phined as £,eneralizationB Irom thp contingent and par 
titular about whch aloie oir externil rapciie ce was 
conversant The phenomena of mmd weie thus dL.tiii 
guished from the phenomena of matter, and if the impos- 
sibility of materialism were not demonstrated, there was, 
at least, demonstrated the impossibility of its proof." 
The mastery of his subject, which Hamilton possesses, 
the perfect order with which his thoughts are arranged, 
aod hia exact knowledge of terms, free him altogether 
from that comparative vassalage to words which so often 
confuses the understandings of metaphysicians. His 
style has the hard brilliancy of polished steel ; its lustre 
comes from its strength and compactness. 

Among his contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 
besides those already enumerated, are the articles on the 
" Universities of England," on " Recent Publications on 
Logical Science," and on "Johnson's Translation of 
Tenneman's History of Philcsophy." The most pleas- 
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'rag to the general reader would be the article on Cousin, 
although that on the Philosophy of Perception displays 
to gieatei advantage his immense stores of metaphysical 
learning and hia intensity of thought. None of his 
articles have ever been answered. Indeed, on logical 
principles, they are probably unanswerable. The disqui- 
sition on Cousin, which comprehends not only a review 
of his piiilosophy, hut a consideration of the whole 
ground oi Rationalism, and a course of argument directed 
against all philosophical theories of the Infinite, is admi- 
rably calculated for the present state of speculation in 
this country, however unpalatable may be its doctrines. 
He takes the position, that our knowledge is restricted 
within the domain of the finite, — that we have no im- 
mediate knowledge of things, but ouly of their phenom- 
ena, — and that, in every attempt to fix the absolute as 
a positive in knowledge, "the absolute, like the water m 
tlie sieves of the Danaides, has always hitherto run 
through as a negative into the abyss of nothing." As a 
specimen of the style, wo extract his statement of the 
opinions " which may be entertained regarding the un- 
conditioned as an immediate object of knowledge and 
thought." 

"These opinions may be reduced lo four: — I. The uncon- 
dilioned is incognizable and iuconeeivable ; its notion being 
only negative of Ihe condilioned, wMeh. last can alone be posi- 
tively known or conceived. 2. It is not an object of knowledge ; 
but its notion, as a regulative principle of the mind itself, is 
more than a mere negation of the conditioned, 3. It is cogniz- 
able, but not conceivable ; it can be known by sinking baek 
into identity with the absolute, but is incomprehensible by con- 
sciousness and reflection, which are only of the relative and the 
different. '4. It is cognizable and conceivable by c( 
and reflection, under relation, difference, and plurality. 
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" The first of Ihcse opinions ive regard as U'ue ; Ihe second, 
is held ty Kant ; the fhird by Sehelling ; and Ihe last by our 
author. 

" 1, la our opinion, the mind can conceive, and consequently 
can know, only the limited <atd the conditioiidliy limited. The 
unconditionally unlimited, ot the iitjaiite, the unconditionally 
limited, or the dbsolute, cannot positively be construed to the 
mind ; they can be conceived at all only by a thiiiMng away, 
or abstraction, of those very conditions under which thought 
ts 11 IS ized ; consequently the notion of the uncoEditioned 
n y n gative, — negative of the conceivable itself. For ex- 
amp n he one hand, we can positively conceive neither an 
ab u whole, that is, a whole so great thai we cannot also 
nee as a relative pari of a still greater whole ; nor an 

ab u part, that is, a part so small that we cannot also con- 
as a relative whole, divisible into smaller parts. On 
he h hand, we cannot positively represent to the mind an 
nfln wh le, for this could only be done by the infinite syn- 
h m ought of finite wholes, which would itself require an 
nfin ne for its accomplishment ; nor, for the same reason, 

an w llow oat in thought an infinite divisibility of parts. 
Th s Ihe same, whether we apply the process to limila- 

li p e, in sirae, or in degree. The nnconditionai affirm- 

U limitation — in other words, the injadte and the ahsol-ate, 

pr called''' — are ihns equally inconceivable to us. 

Aa conditionally limited (which we may briefly call the 
d d) is thus the only object of knowledge and of positive 
th g ought necessarily supposes conditions ; to think is 

h condition, and conditional limitation is the funda- 

m of the possibility of thought. How, indeed, it could 

ubted that thought is only of the conditioned, may 
w emed a matter of the profoundest admiration. 

* "Itia proper to obaeniB, ihai though wa ate of opinion thai the tarma 
Iiiflnile and Absoluie, and Uncuniittioned, ought Boi to ha confouqded, aiul 
acciiralelf dislinguUh [hem !n Ihe slalemeat of our own view; yel, in 
spsaking of ihe docliinea of Ihnao by whnm tlioj ai-B indifferently employed, 
we hate not tUoiighl itnecoaaary, or wlhcc vpe hive found, it iiniioasilile, In 
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Thought cannot transcend consciousness ; consciousness is only 
possible under the aatithesis of a subject and object of thoaghl, 
known only in correlation and mutually limiting each oiher; 
while, independently of this, all we know either of subject or 
object, either mind or matter, is only a knowledge in each of 
the parlicular, of the different, of the modified, of the phenome- 
nal. We admit that the consequence of this doctrine is, that 
philosophy, if viewed as more than a science of the conditioned, 
is impossible. Departing from the paificular, we admit that we 
can never, in our highest generalization, rise above Ihe finite ; 
that our Imowledge, whether of mind or matter, can be nothing 
more than a knowledge of the relative manifestations of an ex- 
istence which, in iiself, it is our highest wisdom to recognize as 
beyond the reach of philosophy ; — Cognoseendo ignorari, it igno- 
ratido cogaosci." 
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ill soon 
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cli, and 

. , _,.._ _^ Review, 

seems to have united in himself all the bad qualities 
of the criticism of his time. He was fierce, dogmatic, 
bigoted, libellous, and uosympathiziog. Whatever may- 
have been his talents, they were exquisitely unfitted for 
his position — his literary judgments being contemptible, 
where any sense of beauty was required, and principally 
distinguished for malice and word-picking. The hitler 
and snarling spirit with which he commented on the 
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e he could not appreciate ; the extreme narrow- 
ness and shallowness of his taste ; the labored black- 
guardism in wliich he was wont to indulge, imder the 
impression that it was satire ; his detestable habit of 
carrying his political hatreds into literary criticism; his 
gross personal attacks on Hunt, Hazlitt, and others who 
might happen to profess less iiliberal principles than his 
own ; made him a dangerous and disagreeable adversary, 
and one of the worst critics of modern limes. Through 
his position as tiie editor of an itifluential journal, his 
enmity acquired an imporlance due neither to his talents 
nor his character. His notoriety was coextensive with his 
malignity ; his fame consisted in having the power to 
wound better men than himself; and consequently, from 
being a terror and a scourge, he has now passed into 
oblivion, or is only occasionally rescued from it to be an 
object of wondering contempt. As far as his influence 
in the management of the review extended, it was em- 
ployed to serve the meanest and dirtiest ends of his 
party, and the exploded principles of a past literary taste ; 
and it was owing to no feiult of his, that the journal did 
not become a synonyme of malignant dulness and fero- 
cious illiberality, and feed to the full the vulgar appetite 
for defamation. Nothing but the occasional contribu- 
tions of eminent writers and scholars prevented it from 
sinking to the dead level of his intellect and prejudices. 
The blindness which partisan warfare produces, even in 
men of education and courtesy, could alone have per- 
mitted the organ of a great party to be under the 
management of this critical Ketch, this political Quilp. 
His acumen was shown in his profound appreciation of 
works which died as soon as puflcd, and in his insensi- 
bility to those whose fame was destined to begin with 
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his oblivion; and his sfatesmanahip, in. the low abuse of 
individuals, in a resolute defence of the rotten parts of 
foryism, and in assiduous libels on foreign countries. It 
is to him, we presume, that we are indebted for ihe lies 
aad blunders about the United States for which the 
Quarterly was oace distinguished. 

To Gilford for a time belonged the equivocal feme of 
killing John Keats ; but we are glad that a disclosure of 
the facts has lately robbed him of this laurel of slander. 
It is quite a satisfaction to know, that even the tenderest 
and most sensitive of poefs was beyond the reach of his 
envenomed arrows. Shelley, in a monody on the death 
of Keats, — then supposed to have been accelerated by 
the brutal article in the Quarterly, — has, in a strain of 
invective hot from his heart, fixed a brand on Gifford's 
brow, which may keep it above tlie waters of oblivion for 



Bui be thpelf, end know thyself la be! 

To spiil the venom, when thy fangs o'erflow ; 

Betnorse and Self-contempt shBll cling to ttieB ; 

Hot Shame shall burn opon thy secret brow, 

And like a beaten hound tremble ihou shalt — as 



" Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 
Far from these carrion-kiles that scream below ; 
He wakes or sleeps with the andnring dead ; 
Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now, — 
Dust to the dust I but the pure spirit shall fljiw 
Back to the burning fountain wlience il came, 
A portion of the Eternal, whicli must glow 
Through time and change, unquenchable the same. 
Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid hearth of shame." 
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The various critical ivritings of William Hazlitt are 
laden with original and striking thoiights, and indicate 
an. intellect strong aod intense, but narrowed by prejudice 
and personal feeling. He was an acute but somewhat 
bitte.r observer of life and manners, and satirized rather 
than desiribed them Though bold and arrogant in the 
expression of his opiniona, and conlinualiy provoking 
oppcKitiun by the hirdihood of his paradoxes, he does not 
appear to have been influenced so much by self-esteem 
aa sensibility. He was naturally shy and despairing of 
his ovra powers and his dogmitism was of that turbulpnt 
kind which comes fiom passion and self distrust He 
had little repo-^ of mind or manner, ind m his works 
ilmoBt ilwaya appears as if his ficulfies had been stung 
and spuned into action His hfe was ^exed by miny 
troubles which reodeied him impatient and irritable 
prone to opposition and inclined to tike delight in the 
meie exercise of power, rather th^n to prciduce the effects 
for whii-h aloEe power is valuable. Contempt and bitter 
ness too often vitiate hia notions of men ind measures, 
and his politii^l wrilings especially often exhibit him as 
one who courb and defaes opposition and who is moie 
desirous of makmg enemies than converts He would 
often give the results of patient reasonings m headlong 
assertions ox paradoxical impertinences la atta king 
Ignorance and preju lice he did not distmguish them 
from positive vi(,es If anj one of his opinions vras mote 
heretical than another, he sought to enunciate it Tilth a 
startling abruptness of expression, in order that it might 
give the more offence. There was bad temper in this, 
and it made him violent enemies, and subjected his char- 
acter and writings to the most unscrupulous attacks. 

The element in which Hazlitt's mind was most geni- 
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ally developed was literature. If he was lacking in love 
for actual human nature, or viewed men in too intolerant 
a spirit, his affections clustered none the less intensely 
around the " beings of the mind." His best friends and 
companions he found in poetry and romance, and in the 
world of imagination he lived his most delightful days. 
As a critic, in spite of the acrimony and prejudice which 
occasionally dim his insight, he is admirable for acnte- 
ness, clearness, and force. His mind pierces and delves 
into his subject, rather than gracefully comprehends it ; 
but his labors in the mine almost always bring out its 
riches. Where his sympathies were not perverted by 
personal feeling or individual association, where his 
mind could act uninfluenced by party spirit, his percep- 
tions of truth and bea\ity were exquisite in their force 
and refinement. When he dogmatizes, his paradoxes 
evince a clear insight into one element of the truth, and 
serve as admirable stimulants to thought. His com- 
ments on passages of poetry or traits of character which 
have sfiuck his own imagination forcibly, are unrivalled 
for warmth of feeling and coloring. His criticism inspires 
the reader with a desire to peruse the works to which it 
f I f n coldly analytical, but glows with 

h i B ble rage." His style is generaOy 

ha p nd p n d parkling with ornament and illus- 

b Im altogether deficient in movement. 

Th h m J f 1 opmions are unsound, their un- 

ndn ha dly alculaled to mislead the taste of 

h ead f n h ase with which it is perceived, and 
f ed ts u in caprice, or a momentary fit of 

pi H who can give delight and iiistruc- 

and f his readers some of his own vehe- 
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ment enthusiasm for letters, without roaking tliem par- 
ticipants of his errors and passions. 

Some of the most distinguished of Hazlitt's critical 



writings are, — " Lectures c 


in the Comic Writers," 


"Sp f h A-m CI ra 


f hhakspeare's Plays," 


*'L h Ag f El 


b h ' "Lectures on the 


E gl hP nl C 


Art." These cover 


awd d d 11 


1 sa distinguished hy 


hi 1 n n df 


1 They aU startle the 


re d f m h If pi 


y f his opinions, and 



pr 






w 11 tn wn he author of a larg« 
numb f gr bl y d f his friendly connec- 

tions with many of his eminent contemporaries. He- 
has been more a victim of criticism dian a critic. It 
has been truly said of him by Macaulay, " that there is 
no man living whose merits have been more grudgingly 
allowed, and whose faults have been so cruelly expiated." 
In his character there is such a union of pertness aud 
kindliness, that he is always open to attack. He made 
the public his confidant, poured into its ear his little 
frailties and fopperies, expressed his opinions on all sub- 
jects with the most artless self-conceit, and at times 
exhibited a kind of Richard Swiveller order of good feel- 
ing, in speaking of such men as Shelley and Byron. 
These follies, though most of them venial, made him a 
continual butt for magazine scribblers ; and the fine qual- 
ities of heart and intellect, which underlie his affect- 
ations, have not, until lately, been generally acknowl- 
edged. He is, in truth, one of the pleasantest writers 
of his time, — easy, colloquial, genial, humane, full of 
fine fancies and verbal niceties, possessing a loving if 
not a " learned spirit," with hardly a spice of bitterness 
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in hii compo'ilion He is an excellent commentator on 
the mmufe beauties of poetry. He has little grasp or 
acutenpos of understanding, and his opinions are value- 
less where those qualities should be called into play; 
but he has a natural laste, which detects with nic« 
accuracy what is beautiful, and a power of jaunty exprea- 
bion, which conveys its intuitive decisions directly to 
other minds He surveys poetry almost always from a 
luxurious point of view, and his criticism therefore is 
merely a transcript of the fine and warm sensations it 
has awakened m himself. He is a sympathizing critic 
of words, sentences, and images, but has little success in 
explaining the ground' of his instinctive judgments, and 
IS feeble and jejune in generalization. H b od 
a. dainty bit of fancy or feeling, until he fl w 1 

affection for it He dandles a poetic ima h 1 

as though it were a child, pats it lovingly n tli b It 

consequently, he has much of the baby- Ik, w 11 
the warm appreciation, which comes from affection. This 
billing and cooing is often distasteful, especially if it be 
employed on some passages which the reader desires to 
keep sacred from such handling; and we cannot see him 
approaching a poet like Shelley without a gesture of 
impatience ; but generally it is far from unpleasant. 
His "Imagination and Fancy" is a delightful book. 
"TJie Indicator " and " Seer " are filled with essays of 
peculiar excellence. Hunt's faults of style and thinking 
are ingrained, and cannot be weeded out by criticism ; 
and to get at what is really valuable in his writings, 
considerable toleration must be exercised towards his 
effeminacy of manner and daintiness of sentiment. That, 
with all his faults, he has a mind of great delicacy and 
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Mnese, a fluent fkncy, unrivalled good-will to the whole 
world, a peivading sweetness of feeling, and tliat he 
occasionally displaj^ remarkahle clearness of perception, 
must be cheerfully acknowledged by every reader of his 
essays. 

In these hurried remarks on some of the essayists and 
critics of tlie time, we have not noticed two, who are 
well entitled to an extended consideration. We refer to 
Thomas Carlyle and John Stuart Mill The influence 
of Carlyle on the whole tone of criticism at the present 
day has been powerfully felt. Mil] is principally known 
on this side of the Atlantic by his work on Logic ; hut 
he has been for a number of years a writer for the West- 
minster Review, over the sigTiature of A nib r les 
asterly disq^uisition on Je y B n han 
; solidity, fairness, j. a on a d 
teach of thought. These are worthy o a mo e el bo 
rate review iJian owr limits will now p rm bu we 
trust at some early period to repair the deficii. icy. 
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RUFUS CHOATE.^ 

To gne i stri t imlysjs of a mind so complex, vari- 
axif and richly gifted is that of Mr Choafe, we feel to 
be a diiScult and delicate tn^k Wli-it is peculiar in hia 
genius and oharactei is piovokmgl { el isive ; and though 
an unmistakable iiidmduality characterizes all his pro- 
d ictions as a lawyer orator and statesman, it is an 
individuality 'o mod hed by the 'lingular flexibility of 
his intellect that it cin be more easily felt than analyzed. 
We piopose to give a few dates jUuatrating his biogra- 
phy fo illude to some of hib masterly expositions of 
national policy as a statesman and to touch slightly 
that rare Lombination in hit> character of the poet and 
the man of affiirs by which the graces of fancy and the 
energies of impaosioned imagination lend beauty and 
power to the operations of his large and practical under- 
standing 

Mr Choate was bom in Ipswich Mass., on the 1st 
di^ of October 1799 He entered Dartmouth College 
jn 1S15 and WIS dialmguisiieil theie for that stern devo- 
tion to study and that loie ot ciissical literature, which 
have accompanied h m ttrough ill the distractions of 
pobtical and profes'-ional life Shortly after graduating 
he ftas chooen a tutor m college , but selecting the law 
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for his profession, he entered the Law School at Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards completed his studies in the office 
of Judge Cummins, of Salem. He also studied a year 
in the office of Mr. Wirt, Attorney-General of the 
United States. Ho commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession in the town of Danvers, in 1824. But a consid- 
erable portion of the period between his first entry into 
his profession and his final removal to Boston, in 1834, 
was passed in Salem. Ho early distinguished himself 
as an advocate. His legal arguments, replete with 
knowledge, conducted with admirable skill, evincing 
uncommon felicity and power in tlie analysis and appli- 
cation of evidence, blazing with the blended fires of 
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from the Senate, he was elected to fill his place by a 
large niajority of the Massachusetts Legislature, — an 
honor wliich Massachusetts bestows on none but men of 
signal ability and integrity. Since Mr. Choate resigned 
his seat in the Senate, he has been more exclusively 
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devoted ffl his profession than at any previous period of 
his life. The only public ofRce he now holds is that of 
Regent of the Smithsoaian Institute. The country is 
principally indebted to his efforts for the promising form, 
which that institution has now assumed. 

Mr. Choate's powers as a statesman are to he esti- 
mated chiefly by his course while a member of the 
United Stales Senate, especially by his speeches on the 
TarifT, the Oregon question, and the Annexation of 
Texas. These appear to us among the ablest which 
were delivered daring the agitation of those inflammable 
questions. Beneath an occasional wildness of style, 
there can easily he discerned a sagacious and penetrating 
intellect, well trained in dialectical science ; capable of 
handling the most intricate questions arising under tlie 
law of nations and constitutional law; keen to perceive 
the practical workings of systems of national policy ; 
possessed of all the knowledge relating to the topics 
under discussion ; fertile in arguments and illustrations, 
and directing large stores of information and eloquence 
to practical objects. In his speech, March 14, 1842, on 
the right and duty of Congress to continue the policy of 
protectmg American labor, he presents a lucid and 
admirable argument to prove that Congress has the con- 
stitutional power "so to provide for the collection of 
the nece'^sary revenues of Government aa to afford 
reasonable and adequate protection to the whole labor of 
the country, agricultural, navigating, mechanical, and 
manufai-turing, and ought to afTord that protection ;" and 
m the course of the argument he gives a review of the 
opmion=! current on the subject about the period of the 
adoption of the Constitution. This displays an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the political history of the time. 
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the result of o g al resea hi 1 p 1 he di 
the origin of he obje o to 1 e p o e policy, based 
on the ass mp o of s ua on u on 1 y, to have 
arisen in a sable a d &e onal ne physics;" and 
adds, in a si o t paragraph well vo I y o be pondered 
by all who a e exp ed the fall es p ging up in 
the hot contests of party, that it js one of the bad hab- 
its of politics, which grow up under written systems and 
livnited systems of government, to denounce what we 
think icnpolitic and oppressive legislation as unconstitu- 
tional legislation. The language is at first rhetorically 
and metaphorically used ; excited feeling, producing inac- 
curate thought, contributes to give it currency ; classes of 
states and parties inweave it into their vocabulary, and 
it grows into an article of faith." 

The best and most characteristic of his speeches on 
the tariff, however, is that delivered in the Senate on the 
12th and 15th of April, 1844. It shows a most intimate 
acquaintance with the history of our legislation on the 
question ; the subject is talren up in its principles and 
details, and exhibited in new lights ; it glows with enthu- 
siasm for the honor, glory, and advancement, of the 
nation; and its illustrations, allusions, and arguments, 
have the lacinesa of individual peculiarity. The philos- 
ophy of the manufacturing system is given with great 
clearness in respect to principles, and at the same time 
is presented to the eye and heart in a series of vivid 
pictures. The problem, he says, which the lawgiver 
should propose to himself is this, — " How can I procure 
that amount of revenue which an economiciil administra- 
tion of governm.ent demands, in such manner as most 
impartially and most completely to develop and foster 
the universal industrial capacities of the country, of 
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whose vast material interests I am honored with the 
charge 1" We should like to quote the whole of that 
passage in which he enforces the imporlancc of manu- 
factures, on the ground that ihey give the laborer the 
choice between many occupations, and do not absolutely 
confine him to one or two. "In a. country," he says, 
"of few occupations, employments go down by aiL arbi- 
trary, hereditary, coercive designation, without regard to 
peculiarities of individual character. But a diversified, 
advanced, and refined mechanical and manufacturing 
industry, cooperating with those other numerous em- 
ployments of civilization which always surround it, 
offers the widest choice, detects the slightest shade of 
individuality; quickens into existence and trains to per- 
fection the largest conceivable amount and utmost possi- 
ble variety of national mind." He proceeds to illustrate 
this idea by supposing a family of five sons, who, in 
some communities, would all be compelled to follow one 
occupation, as fishermen, or farmers, or servants. He 
then sketches the history of four of these sons, in a com- 
munity where the diversified employments of civilization 
give scope to the ruling passion of each. The allusion 
to the fifth boy is as honorable to the statesman as the 
poet. " In the flashing- eye, beneath the pale and beam- 
ing brow, of that other one, you detect the solitary first 
thoughts of genius. There are the sea-shore of storm or 
calm, the waning moon, the stripes of summer evening 
cloud, traditions, and all the food of the soul, for him. 
And so all the boys are provided for. Every fragment 
of mind is gathered up. The hazel-rod, with unfailing 
potency, points out, separa1«s, and gives to sight every 
grain of gold in the water and in the sand. Every 
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taste, every faculty, every peculiarity of menla! power, 
finds it^ task, does it, and is made the better for it " 

We should like to refer, at =otne length, to Mr 
Choate's 'jpeerh on the hill to provide further remedial 
justice in the couits of the United Slates, delivpied m 
the Senate, Ma^ 1842 It is one of the moat ingenious, 
learned, and vehement of his speechea Replete with 
logical passion, rapid, animated, high-toned, it at one 
moment tramfixes an objection with those radiant shafts 
which speed from the mind only m perioda of extited 
reasoning, and at another overthrows an antagymiit 
proposition by a series of those quick, trampling inter- 
rogation- by which aigument is gifted almost with mus- 
cular power. There is one passage, illustrating the idea 
that the condition of national existence is to be under the 
obligations of the law of nations, from which we quote a 
characteristic sentence or two : " You may cease lo be a 
nation ; you may break tJie golden unseen band of the 
constellation in which we move along, and shoot apart, 
separate.wandering-stars, into the infinite abyss; you may 
throw down the radiant ensign, and descend from the 
everlasting and glittering summits of your freedom and 
your power ; but while you exist as now you do, the only 
nation of our system known to the other nations, you are 
under, you must obey, and you may claim upon the com- 
mon code of all civilized and Christian commonwealths." 

The closing passage of the speech is even more pas- 
sionately imaginative : " The aspect," he says, " which 
our United America turns upon foreign nations, the 
aspect which our constitution debigns she shall turn 
upon them, the guardian of our honor, the g^iardiaii of 
our peace, is, after all, her grandest and her fairest 
aspect. We have a right to be proud when we look on 
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that. Happy and free empress -mother of slates them- 
selves free ! unagitaled by ihe passiomi, unmoved by the 
dissensions, of any one of them, she watches the rights 
and fame of all ; and reposing, secuie and serene, among 
the mountain summits of her freedom, she holds in one 
hand the fair olive-branch of peace, and in the other the 
thunderbolt of relucKmt and rightful war. There may 
she sit forever; the stars of union upon her brow, the 
rock of independence beneath her feet ! " This image 
has the splendor and energy of one of Burke's, with a 
alight touch, perhaps, of Mr, Jefferson Brick. The 
shock it may give to the finer filaments of taste is 
owing to the ridicule which has been cast on the senti- 
ment of national exaggeration, through ihe nonsense and 
bombast of fifth-rate declaimers. In th necti 

may as well allude to Mr. Choate's sympathy w th. th 
general feelings of patriotism, as they f 1 t ly 
tasteful students, but by great bodies of p pi Tl t,l 
one of the first classical scholars in N w E gl nd d 
a diligent student of the great product f E glish 

genius and taste, he is stili exceedingly pen t p 
sions from the common mind and heart d h n n f 
that daintiness, which, in the man of letters, contemptu- 
ously tosses aside all sentiment, expression, and imagery, 
which the pharisees of scholarship may choose to con- 
sider vulgar and uugeateel. The greatest English 
statesmen have always addressed these coinmon senfj- 
ments of large classes of the people — have often 
spoken in their speeches as Dibdin wrote in his songs 
— and have been indebted for a great deal of their 
influence to passages which wrinkle with scorn the lips 
of elegant scholars and contributors to the reviews. 
The speech delivered by Mr. Choate on March 21, 
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1844, on file Oregon qwealion, in reply to Mr. Buchanan, 
is doMed all over with splendid sentences : the general 
course of the argument is well sustained and happily 
enforced ; and there is a joyous spring in the style, even 
in its occasional inflation, which seems to indicate that 
most of it was delivered without any more preparation 
tlian the facts and arguments demanded. It is an ex- 
ceedingly spirited and brilliant speech, but has the 
inequalities of merit common to parely extemporaneous 
productions, ia which argument is diversified by personal 
matters of reply and retort. The tone of moat of the 
speech is that of excited conversation, widi the exaggera- 
tion, both of passion and wit, common in colloquial dis- 
putes. The invective, provoked by a remark that the 
American people cherish a feeling of deep-rooted hatred 
o Great Britain, is perhaps its infensest passage. " No, . 
sr," he indignantly observes, " we are above all this ! 
let the Highland clansman, half naked, half civilized, 
hdf blinded by the pea1>smoke of his cavern, have his 
hereditary enemy and his hereditary enmity, and keep 
the keen, deep, and precious hatred, set on fire of heil, 
aliv5 if he can; let the North American Indian have his, 
and hand it down from father to son, by Heaven knows 
what symbols of alligators, and rattlesnakes, and war- 
clubs 5meared with vermilion and entwined with scaxlet ; 
let such a country as Poland, — cloven to the earth, the 
armed heel on the radiant forehead, her body dead, her 
soul intapabie to die, — let her remember the wrongs of 
days long post ; let the lost and wandering tribes of 
Israel remember theirs — the manliness and the sympa- 
thy of the world may allow or pardon this to diem : but 
shall America, young, free, and prosperous, just setting 
out on the highway of heaven, ' decorating and cheering; 
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the elevated sphere she just begins to move in, glittering 
like the morning star, full of life and joy,'— shall she 
be supposed to be polluting and corroding her noble and 
happy heart, by moping over old stories of stamp-act, 
and t«a-lax, and the firing of the Leopard on the Cliesa- 
pealte, in time of peace ? No, sir ; no, sir ; a thou- 
sand times no ! * * * * We are born to happier 
feelings. We look on England as we look on France. 
We look on tliem from our new world, — not unrcnowned, 
yet a new world still, — and the blood mounts to our 
cheeks, our eyes swim, our voices are stifled with the 
consciousness of so much glory ; their trophies will not 
let us sleep ; but there is no hatred at all — no hatred ; 
all for honor, nothing for hate ! We have, we can have, 
no barbarian memory of wrongs, for which brave mer 
have made the last expiation to the brave." 

We have not by us the great speech of Mr. Choate m 
the Annexation of Texas, but we remember being in- 
pressed at the time with its strength and felicity ; and 
the position taken in it regarding the consec[uenceaof 
the measure have been realized almost to the leler. 
He was one of the most ardent opponents of anresa- 
tion, and both in. the Senate and in addresses ti the 
people, made his resistance felt. 

In what we have said regarding his other speocle3,we 
have not, of course, done justice to their merit as argu- 
ments, or stated tile wide variety of topics and pnnciples 
they discuss. We have merely, in our quotations, given 
prominence to a few sentences \ i h 11 t t tV n 

tial solidity and correctness ofh wf ii Ipl 

icy, amid all the exaggeration ad a n t f 1 
expression. It is one of his p 1 a t d > 

striking one, that he combines a at nt 11 t 
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with a radical sensibility ; and those irregular impulsea 
of fancy and passion, which usually push men into the 
adoption of reckless, desperate, and destructive princi- 
ples of legislation, he employs in the service of the calm- 
est, most comprehensive, and most practical political 
wisdom, rooted deep in reason and experience. His 
fire seems to be of that liind which sweeps, in a devour- 
ing flame, to blast and desolate what is established and 
accredited; but it really is that heat, which infuses 
energy and breathing life into maxims and principles, 
which are in danger of becoming ineffective, from their 
usual disconnection with the sensibility and imagination. 
He is a kind of Mirabeau-Peel. 

In what we have i ow to aj m regird to Mi Choite s 
mind and character, te hall haie tDconsiderhim chiefly 
as a lawyer and a 1 o ate a 1 oi ly i i lentally as a 
statesman. His greatest triumphs have been at the bai ; 
and to unfold from a ly central pn iciple the character of 
that genius by which he often wcrks s cI ^voiders — to 
give anything like the philosophy of hio fluence — 
is a task full of diffio iltj W e de i e to present a por- 
trait which shall suggest to the redder the character and 
qualities of the man, but we feel able to do it but imper- 
fectly. 

Mr. Choate's miod is eminently large, acute, flexible, 
vigorous, versatile, enriched with, the most various ac- 
quirements, and displaying in its exercise a rare union 
of understanding and imagination, shrewdness and sen- 
sibility, tact and fire Ho is one of the most sagacious, 
as well as one of the most brilliant and impassioned, of 
orators. An unwcaritd hre seems to burn in the very 
centre of his naturp, penetriting every faculty, flaming 
out in almost every expression ; yet his intellect pre- 
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serves its clearness of view, amid his most fervent dec- 
lamation, and he is never himself whirled along in that 
rush of passion which hurries away the minds of all 
who come within its influence. With the keenest sen- 
sitiveness to impressions, he is distinguished as much for 
his powei ijf self-control as his power of self-excitation ; 
and hiB emotions, like well-trained troops, " are impet- 
uous hyiule " In this singular combination of qualities 
the puzzle of his character seems to lie ; and it brings us 
at once to the prominent characteristic of his mind — his 
swift sympathy with any given events and persons, by 
f^irce of imagination. Facts and principles are not with 
him abstract data for an abstract conclusion; but he 
instinctively grasps them in the concrete, and realizes 
them to his own mind as living things. The most care- 
less glance at his productions will reveal this tendency 
of his intellect to the most superficial reader. Whatever 
may be the subject or object of his speech, he endows it 
with personal life. Thus he speaks of the system of 
American manufactures as a " refi d o pi cated, sen- 
sitive industry." He ever imper^ona e he co itry,and 
sections of the country, whenever he all des o them. 
They appear alvrays to rise up to 1 s m d as personal 
existences. Thus, New York, w tl 1 n not simply a 
city distinguished for commeicial energy, but a city 
which " with one hand grasps the golden harvests of the 
West, and with the other, like Venice, espouses the ever- 
lasting sea." Again he observes, that after we came out 
of the war of 1819, " the baptism of file and blood was 
on our brow, and its influence on our spirit and legisla- 

The most inanimate things start into life beneath his 
touch. We recollect that he once objected to the recep- 
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tion of an illiterate constable's return of service, bristling 
all over with the word having, on the ground that it was 
bad. The judge remarked that though inelegant and 
«n grammatical in its structure, the paper still seemed to 
be good in a legal sense. " It may be so, your honor," 
replied Mr. Choate, " but it must be confessed he has 
greatly ouenoorAet^ the participle," — a humorous imag- 
ination worthy of old Dr. Fuller. Again, in referring to 
the misgovernment and weakness of the Confederation, 
he remarked that, "when at last the Constitution was 
given !o the longing sight of tlie people, they threw them- 
selves upon it like a famished host on miraculous bread." 
But, perhaps, the finest specimens of his imaginative 
power are those Utile minor touches, which are occasion- 
ally inserted in the throng and impatient pressure of his 
fanciful illustrations, and to a critical eye are more pleas- 
ing liian his most splendid and flaring images. They 
evmce that an atuteness and intense clearness of mind 
ever accompanies, if it be not the result of, his most vehe- 
ment excifpment This is an important point of separa- 
tion between the ontor and the mere declaimer. 

From ihii power of intense conception comes the 
force of Mr Choate's eloquence, and also its seeming 
evaggeration A nvid insight into one particular fact or 
truth, and a statement of it in corresponding warmth of 
language, practicilly draws it out of its natural relations, 
and converts the less into the greater reason. This is 
the advantage w hich the great advocate holds over the 
merely leirnud and logical lawyer. He can make the 
littlp have tlie efFoLt of the great by his power of im- 
pressing It upon the mind ; and it requires a correspond- 
ing intensity of conception on the part of his opponent, 
to re&tore the mtiinsically more important fact to its 
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rightful piecedence Force in the orator often compen- 
sates foi deficiencies in the evidence. When this force, 
this porter of giving prominence to facts and principles 
which are really of secondary imporiance, js wielded by 
one who controls the reslless faculties of imagination 
and sensibility by which u is performed, the effect is 
proportionably incieased The dramatic poet is all the 
more powerful in delmeatmg; character, when he intensely 
Bj mpathizes witli the passions he creates, without being 
bliaded and home away on their impetuous flood. A 
prominent characteristic of genius, says John Foster, 
" K the power of Lighting its own fire." 

The object of Mr. Choate, in the discussion of a ques- 
tion, and the object of every great orator, is not prima- 
rily to convince the intellect or please the fancy, but to 
influence the will. He attempts to storm the citadel of 
the mind. His arguments, consequently, do not address 
the understanding; alone, nor his passion the sensibility 
alone, but fact, argum.ent, fancy, and passion, are fused 
together in one glowing mass, and boldly directed at fho 
very springs of action and volition. Though, for the 
purposes of cliwsilicalion, we speak of the mind as a col- 
lection of sentiments and faculties, we should never for- 
get that it is still not an aggregation but a unit, and 
that its unity is its leading and vital characteristic, amidst 
all the variety of its manifestation. Though this fact is 
commonly oveiloolied by the logician, the great reasoner, 
no less than the great orator, keeps it constantly in view, 
when his object is to produce a practical effect upon the 
will of his audience. There is little force in abstract 
principles, but immense power in living ideas. It is the 
commonest of truisms diat men do not necessarily act 
from the barren commonplaces to which ^eirunderstaiid- 
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ings may yield assent. Many of Queen Elizabeth's most 
peaceable subjects were Eoman Catholics, who believed 
they would be justified in being her assassins. Many 
of the bishops who assisted in driving James the Second 
from his throne were champions of the divine right of 
kings, and believers in the doctrine of non-resistance to 
their authority. The orator, therefore, instinctively 
appreciating the difference between notions which are 
civilly assented to by the intellect, and operative ideas 
which produce corresponding action, addresses the whole 
nature of his audience, and moves as well as convinces. 
Mr. Choate possesses this power in a large measure ; and 
it is especially seen in his legal argtimenla. 

This fiery and fusing imagination lies at the centre of 
his flexible nature, and constitutes, in fact, the real char- 
acteristic of his eloquence, and is the chief source of his 
power. But the most obvious characteristic of his mind 
is fancy; and certainly it is one of eshaustless opulence 
and almost unbounded range. For every idea, event, or 
action, which comes into his mind, he has a, fancy to sug- 
gest something which bears to it a seeming likeness. His 
analogical power, indeed, both of understanding and fan- 
cy, is immense, and it is difficult in the rush of his elo- 
quence always to distinguish real from apparent analogies, 
— analogies in the nature of things, from analogies in 
the appearances of things. The latter class are profusely 
scattered over his various speeches, and lend to his style 
a character of gorgeous, but often ungraceful ornament. 
His productions should be viewed with reference to the 
fact liat they were intended to be spoken, and spoken 
by the orator himself. To a cool taste, the printed ora- 
tions, disconnected from the excitement under which 
they were delivered, and the purpose they were intended 
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to serve, would seem occasionally turgid in style and 
meretricious in metaphor. Even in this respect, how- 
ever, hia ornament is not of ttat kind which makes the 
speeches of Counsellor Phillips a continual shock to 
taste, nor that style of elaborated frenzy and careful taw- 
driness which stiffens the diction of Sheridan's speeches ; 
but there is behind all a force and fire hurrying the mind 
onwards, and never allowing it to stop for criticism. His 
most exaggerated images seem forced from him in mo- 
ments of excitement, and are all infused with the life of 
the occasion. His eloquence, fierce, rapid, and bold, con- 
scious of power, and feeling a kind of wild delight in its 
esercise, dares everything, forces the minds of the hear- 
ers into appropriate moods, and at times accomplishes ila 
object by main strength. He tires the whole mass of his 
facts, arguments and images, until they blaze, and the 
grotesque flashes of flame which sometimes impatiently 
dart from the main body are hardly noticed as incon- 
gruous. It would be easy to adduce specimens of his 
fierce and exaggerated fancies — comparisons clutched in 
moments of raised passion, and made to harmonize wilh 
the thought or feeling of the moment. In an argument 
before a Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, on 
the petition for a new railroad from Salem to Boston, he 
drew a very vivid picture of the different towns the pres- 
ent road did Tiot pass through, and referred especially to 
Danvera, which is only two or three miles from Salem. 
" Her people," he said, "were just near enough to hear 
the whistle of the locomotive, and gaze at the sparks of 
that flying giant; yet, for all practical purposes, they 
might as well stand under the sky at midnight, gazing 
at ii. firmament of falling meteors." 

Mr. Choate's fancy usually accompanies, and some- 
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times almost blends with, the exercise of his imagina- 
tion ; but it is still to be distinguished from its nobler 
companion. By imaginatJOQ he apparently exaggerates 
a thiag through the iatensify which he conceives it; by 
fancy, he really magnifies it by comparison with larger 
objects. From the manner in which these two powers 
of his mind play into each other's processes, and also 
from his frequent practice of overtopping an imagination 
witli a fauciful decoration, the charge of exaggeration 
ngainst his eloquence has its foundation. The phrase 
■' clothed upon," which is often applied to the operations 
of imagination, is more properly applicable io those of 
fancy; and in Mr. Choate's productions, the shining 
garment of comparison, which he has placed upon his 
vital thought, may easily be disconnected from it, and 
leave the original idea, grasped and modified by imag- 
ination, in its own intense and living beauty. Even if 
the fancy, aa is sometimes the case with him, grows out 
of the imagination, it can be severed from it without 
striking at the life of its parent, — as we can lop the lux- 
uriant foliage from a tree without injuring its root and 
trunk. The truth is, that, in respect to ornament, fancy 
is more effective than imagination, because it is more 
readily apprehended ; and Mr. Choate's real poetic 
power has generally suffered most from the praises of 
such as have been captivated by his swollen comparisons 
and flaring illustrations. 

Mr. Choate has a peculiar kind of mirth in his com- 
position, and also that readiness which commonly accom- 
panies ludicrous perception; but his wit is rather witty 
fancy, and his humor, humorous imagination. He has 
a kind of playful sympathy with the ludicrous side of 
things, and is often exceedingly felicitous in its expres- 

yoL. II. 10 
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sion. Such is his grotesque image, in his speech on the 
Oregon question, of the Legislature putting its head out 
of the window, and, in a voice audible all over the world, 
speaking to the neo-otiators of the impending treaty bid 
ding them G J pe d b nua ng ha f 1 y d d 

not give up h wh 1 subj di p Id be 

settled bynn gl Bpiplb pa 

ia this way h p u f a N E gla d im 
introduced nh dph h ffll 

trate the idea that irregulanly is not rum. 

" Take the New England cl ma m m you would 

think the world was coming to an nA C ent heresies 

on that subject may have had a na ural g o h e. Cold to- 
day; hot lo-morrow; mercury a 80° n h m ruing, with 
wind at south-west ; and itt thr h urs n a-tnm, wind 

at ease, a thick fog from the very bottom, of the ocean, and a 
fall of forty degrees of Fahrenheit ; now so dry as to kill all the 
beans in New Hampshire ; then floods carrying off the bridges 
of the Feuobscot and Connecticut; snow in Portsmouth, in 
July ; and the next day a man and a yoke of oxen killed by 
lightnmg in Shode Island You would think the world was 
twenty times coming to an end ! But I don't know how it is : 
■we go along ; the early and the latter rain falls, each in its 
season ; seed-time and harvest do not fail ; the sisly days of 
hot corn weather are pretty sure to be measured out to ns. 
The Indian Summer, with its bland south-west, and mitigated 
sunshine, brings ail up ; and on the twenty-fifth of November, 
or thereabouts, being Thursday, three millions of grateful peo- 
ple, in meeting-houses, or around the family hoard, give thanks 
for a year of health, plenty, and happiness." 

The reader of Mr. Choat«'s speeches will readily call 
to mind many sentences in which the serious and the 
ludicrous shake hands as cordially, and with as little 
detriment to each other, as in the preceding extract. 
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This peculiar spoitiyenes' whicli Mr Choite can 
command at pkasuie is in element m the general im 
pression convejed hy hib gpnmb, and it mikts the 
character complete Will, under&tandmg imagination, 
passion, fancy, humor, subtlety in the perception of 
distinctions, subllety in the peiception of re'^emblinces, 
sympathy with the ideal, and sympathy with the femil- 
iar; these, hoth m their separate e\erci«e, and their 
subtle inlerpenef ration, are resources which he com- 
mands and blends at will In this phj and interthdnge 
of imagination and humor, m this umon of the high 
with the common, theie is eslibhshed in kio mind a 
kind of fellowship with the things he deacribe' and 
the persons he addresses Thiough thjs he L,ontnTes, in 
his legal arguments to lift the fimiliar into the ideal, 
by the strength of his conLtption of both , and when his 
materials are at all tractable, he can achieve the task 
without suggesting the ludicrous. When they are not, 
he does it by pure force and determination. He dis- 
cerns, instinctively, the unconscious poetry in characters 
and actions which are prosaic to the common eye ; and 
he does not, perhaps, so often superadd as evolve. His 
arguments have often the artistical effect of a romantic 
poem, even when they are most firmly based on law and 
evidence. His client is the hero of the narrative; and 
spectators, if not juries, alway d 1 h h f 

Mr. Choale'a epic argument y m ad 

" by edge of penny cord and 1 p h Tl m 
mense fertility of his mind, in p hi d pi bil 

ities, enables him to account f ry a ti n 1 

principles than those which ar 1 d tl 

blood never glows and rushes h a^\ In h 

more intensity than when he g vi g h n 1 y 
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the prominence and life of the primitive. There is a 
constant appeal, in his arguments, to generous senti- 
ment, — an implied assumption that men will always 
act honestly and without prejudice, — that a jury will 
as heartily pronounce in favor of his client, as the reader 
of a romance in favor of persecuted virtue And, for the 
time, the orator himself is earnest aad siotere By force 
of sympathy, he has identified himself w\th his client, 
and realized everything to his own mind He pleads as 
if his own character or life was at stake. Ideas, suppo- 
siljoos, possibilities, drawn into his own imagination, are 
vitalized into realities, and he sees them as living things, 
— sees tliem as Dante saw Farinata rise from, his glow- 
ing tomb, — as Shakspeare saw Cordelia bending over 
Leac. And while thus giving breathing life to charac- 
ter" an! events he does not overlook a sino-le particle of 

d 1 g 1 po f 1 wh h 

be pi I d 1 1 g^l 

dddl dbjMCh ] hm f 
mbg fl phwUdd dg 

h 1 fl po h g H 

mk pdflgi hkla Ij 

f g If h 1 1 fl 1 1 f 

n f d y ra d 1 kdl y ] 

ca 1 d ta g I d g 

p tohhhbd h q d 

h lyp f ra ryfd 

y HfyldlminnUgl 

d r= b pi J 1 k h 1 ghtn 1 hi 
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reported. In a newspaper, ihey have the effect of 
" champa^e it! decanters, or Herodotus in Beloe's 

It would be impossible to convey an idea of iJiis power 
of Mr. Choate by sing-le passages, as it is something 
which animates, unites, and vivifies the whole a^umeot. 
It is imagination, not a aeries of imaginations, which 
produces the result. Sentences cut apart from the main 
body of one of his pioductions can only suggest his 
manaer through the process of caricature. Thus, we 
recollect that an honest master-mason, in one of his 
arguments, rose to the dignity of " a builder and beauti- 
fier of cities." In another, he represented the skipper of 
a merchant vessel, who had been prosecuted by his crew 
ior not giving them enough lo eat, as being busily 
studying some law-book, while passing the island of St. 
Helena, to find out his duty in case the vessel was short 
of provisions. "Such," said Mr. Choate, "were his 
meditations, as the invisible currents of the ocean bore 
him by the grave of Napoleon." A witness once testi- 
fied, in reference to one of his clients, that he had called 
upon him on Friday evening, found him crying, and, on 
asking him 1 at vas the n atter rece ved answer, — 
" I 'm afraid I ve un aga at i s ag Th was ren- 
dered by M CI oate somewhat n fl s vaj — "Such 
were his feeling and su h h s act on dow i to that 
fatal Friday n ght when at ten o clock that flood of 
tears, his hope went out like a candle. 

These instances convey an idea of the process by 
which Mr. Choate makes "strange combinations out of 
common things," but a little more accurate than an in- 
tentional parody of his manner. 

The style of Mr. Choate is the style of an orator, not 
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of an author. It will hardly bear a minute criticism, 
founded on general principles of taste, but must be 
judged with reference to the character of the speaker and 
the ol^ect of his speech The tone of his diction is 
pitched on too higl a key for vr tten composition. The 
same aplend d orat on wh ch thr lied a popular assembly, 
or influenced tl e ve d ct of a jury would lose a very 
important po t o of ts cl at when subjected to the 
calm, cold J dgn nt of the reader Besides, it must be 
admitted that Mr. Choate s immense wealth of language, 
and opulence of fancy, urge him into redundance of ex- 
presaion, and sometimes overload his style with shining 
woidi This is principally seen in his use of adjectives. 
He will pour out in one breath five or six of them, some- 
times because he has not time to choose the most express- 
ive one, sometimes from the desire to point out all the 
qualities of the thing defined. It has been said of him, 
that he " drives a substantive and six." He is oflen ex- 
ceedingly feiichous in this accumulation of epithets, and 
really condenses where he seems to expand. Thus he 
once spoke of the Greet mind, as " subtle, mysterious, 
plastic, apprehensive, comprehensive, available " — a 
page of disq^uisition in one short sentence. But com- 
monly, vfe think, it tends to weaken his diction, espec- 
ially when it is disconnected from his peculiar manner 
of speaking. It is the vice of a fertile intellect, always 
in haste, and rusting to its own wealth to supply at the 
moment the words which are wanted. Perhaps this 
peculiarity has been unconsciously caught from a study 
of tlie later writings of Burke, especially those on the 
French Revolution. Burke often "drives a substantive 
and six," but he has his reins upon them all, and each 
performs a service to which all the others would be in- 
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His epithets do not clog iiis style, however 
they may modify the rapidity of its movement. They 
are selected hy his mind; Mr. Choate's seem to occur to 
his mind. 

We cannot conclude these hurried observations on 
some of the characteristics of Mr. Choate, without ex- 
pressing the hope that his large, fertile, and available 
intellect, so rich in experience and scholarship, may he 
directed, at some period, to the production of a work, in 
which his genius and acquirements may be fairly ex- 
pressed. Everything which he has performed, heretofore, 
has been done on the spur of iJie occasion, and to serve 
some particular object connected with his party or his 
profession. He is capable of producing a work which 
will give his name that literary prominence to which his 
great powers seem to point. In the prime of life, and in 
the vigor of has gen us hav g achieved early the high- 
est political and profes onal objects of a manly ambition, 
we trust that h splend i ntellect will not pass away, 
without leai g bi,] d onething which shall embody 
its energies, a d refle ho or upon the literature of his 
country. 
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PRESCOTT'S HISTORIES.* 

The publication of Mr. Prescott's " Peru " affords us 
an oppnilunity ior which we have long waited, to attempt 
an estimafp of his powers as a historian, and to give 
some account of his works. To him belongs the rare 
distinction of uniting solid merit with extensive popular- 
ity. He has been exalted to the first class of historians, 
both by the popular voice and the suffrages of the learned. 
By avoiding all tricks of flippancy or profundity to court 
any class of readers, he has pleased all. His last history 
is devoured with as much avidity as the last novel ; 
while, at the same time, it occupies the first place in the 
pages of the reviews. His fame, also, is not merely 
local, or even national. It is as great at London, Paris, 
and Berlin, as at Boston or New York. His works have 
been translated into Spanish, German, French, and 
Italian ; and Into whatever region they have penetrated, 
fhey have met a cordial welcome, and done much to 
raise the character of American letters and scholarship. 
In Eng-land his success has probably been beyond that 
of any other American author. The tone of the English 
press towards our publications has too often been eilher 
patronizing or insolent. But Mr. Prescott's histories 
have been spared both the impertinence of condescension 
and the imperfinence of abuse, and judged according to 
their intrinsic merits. The best evidence, perhaps, of 

* MelhaiMsl Quarferlf Revteio, JaKuarii, ISiB. 
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lis transatlantic reputation is to be found in liis member- 
ship of numerous literary associations abroad. We per- 
ceive that since the publication of The Conquest of 
Peru, lie has been chosen a member of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Literature and also of the Society of Antiquaiies 
Tht kit honor he share'- with bat one other Amencan 

It is needless to say that a leputation so extensive 
could only result from sterbng e'^cellences Some ol 
Mr Prescotts prpulanty maj doubtless be attributed 
to the peculiai disadvantages under which he hai pros- 
ecuted his histoneal le^earfhes That a man nearly 
blind hould ooUect a large mass of rare chronicles and 
MS&., and attempt the composition of histones requiring 
the utmost industry, sagacity, and toil, is of itself suffi- 
cient to awaken attention, and almost lo confer fame. 
But Mr. Prescott's works require no apology founded on 
the obstacles he has surmounted. They can stand the 
tests we apply to similar compositions without any call 
jpon the charity of reader or reviewer. Indeed, though 
he historian cannot dispense with the use of his eyes 
vithout being subjected to numberless annoyances whicli 
night well discourage the most patient and energetic of 
nen, the value of his history must come, after all, from his 
&vn mind and character. It is not the cliannel tiirough 
which facts and authorities pass into the head, but the 
alape in which they come out of the head, which is of 
tie most importance. The real difficulties which Mr. 
Piescott has surmounted are intellectual, and inherent 
in his suljects and materials. These difficulties caa 
ha-dly be appreciated by a superficial reader of his his- 
tores. They are not perceived until we consider out of 
whit obstinate materials he has drawn his consistent, 
animated, and picturesque narrative, and reflect upon 
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that peculiar combination of qualities by which he h^ 
been enabled to perform it with such splendid success. 

The distinguishing merit of Mr. Prescott is his powei 
of laTidly representing characters and events in their just 
relations, and applying to them their proper principles. He 
thus presents a true exhibition of the period of time he 
has chosen for his auli^ect, enabling the reader to com.- 
prehend its peculiar character, to realize its passions and 
prejudices, and at once to observe it with the eye of a 
contemporary, and judge it with the calmness of a philos- 
opher. To succeed in this difficult object of historical 
art, requires not only raental powers of a high order, but 
a general healthiness of moral and intellectual consti- 
tution, which is imcommon, even among historians who 
evince no lack of forcible thought and intense conception. 
History is false, not only when the historian wilfully lies 
but also when facts, true in themselves, are forced ou; 
of their proper relations through the unconscious opera' 
tioii of the historian's feelings, prejudices, or modes o' 
thoug'ht. He thus represents, not his subject, but hs 
subject as modified by his own character. Certain facs 
and persons are exaggerated into undue importanc;, 
while others are unduly depressed, in order that thsy 
may more readily fall within the range of his genenl- 
izations, or harmonize with his preconceived opiniois. 
He may have a system so fixed in his mind, or a passi)n 
so lodged in his heart, as to seo facts in relation toit, 
instead of seeing them in relation to each other. An 
honest sectarian or partisan, an admirable moralisf or 
philanthropist, might make his history a tissue of ialla;ics 
and falsehoods, without being justly chargeable vjth 
intentional untruth. This is done by confoundmg ndi- 
vidual impressions with objective facts and principle. 
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Now, Mr. Prescott's narrative of events and delineations 
of character are characterized by singular objectiveness. 
By a fine felicity of his nature, he is content to consider 
his subject as everything, and himself as nothing. Ob- 
jects stand out on his page in clear light, undis colored 
by the hues of his own passions, unmixed with, any pecu- 
liarities of his own character. This disposition and 
power to see tliiogs as they are in themselves, when 
joined to a corresponding capacity to convey them to 
other minds in their true proportions, indicates a finely 
balanced as well as largely endowed nature, and implies 
moral as well as inteDectual strength. The moral qual* 
ities evinced in Mr. Prescott's histories, though they are 
seen in no ostentation of conscience and parade of noble 
sentiments, are still of a fine and rare order, and consti- 
tute no inconsiderable portion of his escellence as a his- 
torian. These are modesty, conscientiousness, candor, 
toleration, — a hatred of wrong, modified by charity for 
the wrong-doer, — a love of tmtli, expressed not in re- 
sounding commonplaces, but in diligence in seeking it 
out, — and a comprehension of heart which noiselessly 
embraces all degrees of the human family, just and mer- 
ciful to all, looking at motives as well as actions, and 
finding its fit expression in a certain indescribable sweet- 
ness of tene pervading hi^ style like an invisible essence. 
It is one of the greatest charms of his compositions, fhat 
these qualities are so unostentatiously displayed that 
they can. be best described in negatives. Thus we speak 
of his absence of egotism, of intolerance, of narrowness, 
of rancor, of exaggeration, rather than of the positive 
qualities through which such faults are avoided. 

The intellectual power displayed in Mr. Prescott's 
works has a similar character of unobtrusiveness and 
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reserve. It would, doubtless, appear to many readers 
much greater were it asserted with more empliaais, and 
occasionally allowed to disport itself in the snapping 
contrasts of antithesis, or the cunning contortions of dis- 
putation. A writer may easily gain (he reputation of a 
strong and striking thinker, by sacrificing artistical effect 
to momentary surprises, or by exhibiting his thoughts in 
their making, before they have attained precision and 
definileness, and taken their place in the general plan of 
his work. To the generality of readers, depth of thought 
is confounded with confusion of thoughts. Events and 
ideas, heaped and huddled together, and lit up here and 
there with flashes of wit and imagination, are often 
received in their chaotic stat« as indications of greater 
mental power than they would be if reduced to order 
and connection by the stringent exercise of a patient, 
penetrating, and comprehensive intellect, Now, pure 
force of understanding is principally shown in so grap- 
pling with the subject as to educe simplicity from com- 
plexity, and order from confusion. According to the 
perfection with which this is done will be the apparent 
ease of the achievement; and a thinker who follows this 
method rarely parades its processes. His mind, like that 
of Mr. Prescott, operates to the reader softly and without 
noise. Any strain or contortion in thought or expiession 
would indicate imperfect comprehension of his subject, 
and exhibit the pains of labor instead of its reaults Tar 
from desiring to tirJde attention by giving undue prom 
inence to single thoughts or incidents, ouch a ihmker 
would be chiefly solicitous to keep them m "jubjeition to 
his general purpose ; for it is violating the first principle 
of art to break up the unity of a subject into a series of 
exaggerated individual parts. 
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The moment we consider the materials which fonn 
the foundition of Mr Prcscott's elaborate histories, we 
perceive the high degree of intellect they imply in the 
writer, and are able to estimate that healthiness of mind 
by which he shunned the numerous temptations to bril- 
liant faults which heset his path. In the collection of 
these materials he has displayed all the industry and 
diligence of an antiquary. With the utmost indifference 
to labor and expense, he has gathered from every quarter 
all books and MSS. which could elucidate or illustrate 
his subjecis, and nothing which could cast the minutest 
thread of light into any unexplored corner of history 
seems to have escaped his terrible vigiiance. With ail 
his taste for large views, which comprehend years in 
sentences, the most mole-eyed analyst has not a keener 
sight for the small curiosities of history. No chronicle 
or personal history, happy in the consciousness of ils 
insignificance, can hide itself from his quick eye, if if 
chance to contain a single fact which he needs. He 
has shown more industry and acuteness than almost any 
other contemporary resurrectionist in the grave-yards of 
deceased books. Yet he has not one of the faults which 
cling so obstinately to most antiquaries. He does not 
e the importance of a fact or date by the trouble 
L hunting it out. He does not plume 
himself on the acquisition of what has baffled others. 
None of the dust of antiquity creejB into his soul. His 
style glides along with the same unassuming ease in 
the narration of discoveries as of common fects. 

Indeed, it is not so much in the collection as in the use 
of his materials that Mr. Prescott claims our regard as a 
historical artist. These materials are, it is true, original 
and valuable beyond any which have fallen into the hands 
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of any contemporary historian ; but to analyze them , and 
to compose accurate histories from their conflicting state- 
ments, required judgment in its moat comprehensive 
sense. They are the productions of men who looked at 
persons and events from diiFetent points of view. They 
are vitiated with the worst faiihs of bad historians. They 
all feflect their age in its common passions and preju- 
d and ah d 6m d by n n conscious or wil- 
f I p nta p in f m personal bias or 

p mpreh n Thy a f 11 of credulity and 

1:^ f ddulada nal p judices, — some- 

Im hi fpanale, almost aSways 

ha izdbyabd -ann f facts and confii- 

s f p pi T g h h y p ent so strange a 
n dl J f h wd and faaa f fact and fiction, 

adh h Ij thya ilended Jo illus- 

1 J f 1 gl and entacgle it in 

s 1 p pi ral n ha ift out the truth 

requires the most cautious consideration and comparison 
of authorities. The testimony of kings, statesmen, schol- 
ars, priests, soldiers, philanthropists, each inaccurate after 
a fashion of his own, Mr, Prescott was compelled to 
estimate at its exact worth, disregarding all the exag- 
gerations of pride, interest, and sensibility. To do this, 
he was necessariiy obliged to study the personal history 
of his auliorities, to examine the construction of their 
minds, and to consider all inducements to false coloring 
which would result from their position and character. 
Those who have carefully read the critical notes of his 
aulJiorities, subjoined to each division of his histories, 
must admit that Mr. Prescott has shown himself abun- 
dantly capable of performing this difficult and delicate 
task. He analyzes the mental and moral constitution of 
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his veterans with singular acuteness, laying open to the 
eye their suhtlest exceileoces and defects, and showing in 
every sentence that in receiving their statements of facts, 
he has allowed much for the medium through which they 
have passed. This portion of his duty, as a historian, 
demanded a judgment as nice in its tact as it was broad 
in its grasp. The scales must have been large enough 
to take in the weightiest masses of details, and perfect 
enough to show the slightest variation of the balance. 

Mr. Prescotl's understanding is thus judicial in ils 
character, uniting to a love for truth diligence in its 
search and judgment in its detection. But this does not 
comprehend all his merits as a historian of the psist ; 
and, indeed, might be compatible with an absence of life 
in his narrative, and vitality in his conceptions. Among 
those historians who combine rectitude of purpose with 
strength of understanding, Mr. Hallam stands preeminent. 
All his histories have a judicial character. He is almost 
unexcelled in sifting testimony, in detecting inaccuracies, 
m reducing swollen reputations to their proper dimen- 
sions in placing facts and prmcipies in their natural 
Older He has no prepossessions no preferences, no 
prejudices no iheorie'' He passes o\er a trt.ct of his- 
tory sacred to parti an fraud and theological rancor, 
where every event and chara ter is con&idered in relation 
to some system slill acrimoniously debated, without 
adopting any of the pasiions with which he comes in 
coitact No =!opl I'ti al apology for convenient crime, 
no hypocr te or oppre'Jsoi pranked out in the colors of 
religioi or lojalty can decei e hi'j cold calm, austere, 
remorseless intellect. He siim„ up each case whioh comes 
before him for judgment with a surly impartiality, apply- 
ing to external events or acts two or three rigid rules, 
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and then fixing on them the brand of his condemnation. 
The shrieks of their partisans he deems the most flatter- 
ing tribute to the justice of his judgment. This method 
of writing history has, doubtless, its advantages ; and, 
in regard to Mr. Hallain.it must be admitted that he has 
corrected many pernicious errors of fact, and overthrown 
rnaBy absurd estimates of character. But, valuable aa 
his histories are in many important respects, they gener- 
ally want grace, lightness, sympathy, picturesqueness, 
glow. From his deficiency of sensibility and imagina- 
tion, and from his habit of bringing everything to the 
tribunal of the uoderstanding, he rarely grasps character 
or incidents in the concrete. Both are interesting to him 
only as they illustrate certain practical or abstract prin- 
ciples. He looks at external acts without being able to 
discern inward motive* He cannot see things with tlie 
same eyes, and from the same position as did the persona 
whom he judges ■«id consequently aU those extenua- 
tions and explanat ons of conduct which are revealed in 
an insight into character aie of little account with him. 
He does not realize a past age to his imagination, and 
will not come lown from his pinnacle of judgment to 
mingle with its living lealitie^ As he coldly diaaecta 
some statesman wariior or patr ot who at least had a 
living heart and brain, we are inclined to exclaim with 
Hamlet, "Has this fellow no feeling of his business?" 
It is the same in his literary criticisms. He gives the 
truth as it is aiout the author, not aa it is in the author.. 
He describes his genius in general terms, not in charac- 
teristic epitiiets. Every thing that is peculiar to a partic- 
ular writer slips through his analysis. That myaterious 
interpenetration of personality with feelings and powers 
which distinguishes one man's genius from another's 
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escapes the processes of his underatanding. 
Mr. Hallam's hands, commonly subside into general ideas, 
events info generalizations. He does not appear to think' 
that persons and events have any value in themselves, 
apart from the principles they illustrate ; and, conse- 
C[uently, he conceives neither with sufficient intensity to 
bring out always the principles they really contain. 

We have already said that this mode of writing his- 
tory has its advantages, but it is atill so over-informed 
with understanding as to sink representation in reflection. 
Now, the historian should address the eye and heart, aa 
well as the understanding, to enable the reader really to 
understand his work. Mr. Prescott possesses the quali- 
ties by which this object is attained, and he possesses 
them in fine harmony with tlie qualities of liis utider- 
slandin^. He has a quick sensibility, and a high degree 
of historical imagination — an imagination which, though 
it cannot create character and events which never existed; 
can atill conceive facts in the concrete, and represent 
them instinct with their peculiar life. In studyinga past 
age, he is not content with appending to a rigid digest of 
fiicts certain appropriate reflections but he brino-s theicre 
uphismd Ira ihfrm m docal 
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men insiead of monstrosities He sees that the progress 
of opitiioQ has stamped with reprobation many practices 
which were on^e commanded hy conventional morality 
and perverted religion, and he discriminates between 
eyil performed from a false idea of duty, atid^evil per- 
foimed fiom selfish pa'sion At the same time, he 
understands all tho'^e uni,on=!Liott3 hypocrisies of selfish- 
ness by which vice and error are gradually sanctified lo 
the conscience and ennobled to the imagination. He 
comprehends, hkewi^e, that apparent anomaly in human 
nature, the commission of great crimes by persons who 
are not destitute of elevated sentiment and disinterested 
action , and m the delmeation of men whose lives pre- 
sent a strange medley of folly and wisdom, virtue and 
wickedness, he presents complete and consistent portraits, 
recognized at once as harmonizing with the principles of 
our eommon nature. History, as often written, is false 
in the impressions it conveys, from an absence of this 
vitality vividness, and picturesqueness. We do not per- 
cene the connection between past and present events ; 
and do not meet the actors in them on the common 
ground of humanity. Mr, Prescott always recognizes 
one nature in the different peisonages of history, however 
btrange m^y be tlie combination of its elements, however 
novel tho circumstances among which it is placed. 

Connei,ted with l3iis power of pictorial representation 
and imaginative insight, he possesses a large share of 
sensibility, and from the combination of these arises, in 
a great degree, the peculiar charm and interest of his 
histories By the readiness with whicli he himself sym- 
pathizes with his incidents and characters, he awakens 
thp syn pathies of the reader, and bears him willingly 
ilong the stream of narrative. Take, for instance, the 
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histories of the conquest of Mexico and Peru. Almost 
everytliing seems presented directly to the imagination, 
— tlie physical characteristics of the countries, the char- 
acter and i-arying fortunes of the conquerors and tlieir 
motley followers, the manners, customs, government, 
religion, of the conquered race. With exquisite artistical 
eifect, our sympathies are made to gather round each in 
its turn, and tfl realize each in its peculiar form of life. 
Scenery, persons, and events, are thus fixed in the imag- 
ination in their proper relations, and together make up a 
comprehensive whole, the contemplation of which exer- 
cises almost every faculty and feeling of the mind. The 
same tiling presented simply to the understanding, 
divested of its coloring and characterization, would cer- 
tainly lose as much in instruction as attractiveness. Mr. 
Prescott understands what has made historical novels so 
much more readable than histories, and he has succeeded 
in making historyas fascinating as romance. In accom- 
plishing this, it was not necessary that he should intro- 
duce anything fictitious. The nearer his narrative 
approached the truth of the matter, the more complete 
would be the interest it would awaken. But he had the 
sagacity to perceive that a mere detail of events however 
remarlmble, and a mere estimate of persons however 
eminent, did not constitute history until they had been 
informed again with their original life. 

In performing this difficult task, Mr. Prescott has 
avoided another foult, scarcely less injurious than its 
opposite extreme ; we mean the fault of producing eon- 
fusion of objects by the intensity with which each is 
conceived and expressed. Michelet, a man of splendid 
talents and accomplishments, is an illustration of this 
brilliant defect. His histories are as intense as Childe 
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Harold or Manfred. He writes, as old John Deunis 
would say, in a perfect " fury and pride of soul." He 
conceiTes character and events with such vividness as to 
adopt the passionis of the age he describes, blending them 
with his own life, and making their expression a matter 
of personal concern. He is whirled away by the spirits 
he has evoked. " Thierry," he once, remarked, " called 
history narration; and M. Guizof, analysis. I have 
nfimed it resurrection, and it will retain the name." 
This remark conveys a fair impression of his historical 
method. He wakes from the sleep of ages kings, states- 
men, warriors, and priests, and they start up into con- 
vulsive life. Each individual object glares upon the 
reader with eyes of fire, distracting his attention from 
relations. The hisforian is not apon an eminence sur- 
veying the whole field, but amid the noise and dust of 
the melie. There are in his histories detached sentences 
of extraordinary depth, single impersonations of wonder- 
ful grandeur, but the calm and comprehensive judgment, 
unfolding events and characters in their true connection, 
is generally wanting. Much of his finest narrative is 
disfigured by bursts of declamation which would be 
deemed extravagant in a political meeting, with driz- 
zles of mysticism which would puzzle a transcendenla!- 
ist. He has whole chapters which display a strange 
combination of qualities, made up of Lord Byron, Jacob 
Behmen, and Mr, Jefferson Brick. Mr. Prescott, per- 
haps, has nothing in his histories equal to Michelet's 
delineations of Joan of Arc, Charles of Burgundy, Han- 
nibal, or Cfesar. But if he is not so vivid and powerful 
in detached parts, he excels him in the unity and propor- 
tion of his whole matter, and the suslained life and 
interest of his narrative. The healthy combination and 
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balance of powers in. Mr. Prescott's mind are more 
valuable to him, as an. accurate historian, than would 
he the impassioned imagination of Michelet, or the 
judicial understanding of Mr. Hallam. 

The style of Mr. Prescott's works, as might be ex- 
pected from his character, is manly, perspicuous, pictur- 
esque, lucid, equally removed from stateliness and levity, 
disdaining all tawdry ornaments and simulated energy, 
and combining clearness and simplicity with glow. In 
the composition of a long work, it is a delicate matter to 
fix upon a proper form. The style which would delight 
in an essay might grow intolerably tedious in a volume. 
When briUiancy or dignity, intensity or melody, become 
monotonous, they tire nearly as much as dulness or dis- 
cord. The only safe style for a long history is one wilii- 
out peculiarities which call attention to itself, apart frora 
what it conveys. It must be sufficiently elevated to be 
on a level with the matter, or its meagre simplicity and 
plainnras would distract attention as much as luxuriant 
ornament, while it must vigorously resist all temptations 
to display for the mere sake of display. Mr. Prescott 
has been compared vrith Robertson in respect to style. 
The comparison holds as far as regards luminous arrange- 
ment of matter and clearness of narration ; but, with the 
exception, perhaps, of passages in " America," not in the 
graces of expression. The manner of Robertson is a fair 
representation of his patient, passionless, elegant mind. 
Its simplicity is often too prim, its elegance too nice. The 
smooth-rubbed miiid of the Scotchman risks nothing ; is 
fearful of natural graces, fearful of English verbal crit^ 
jcism, fearful of violating the dignity of history. His 
diction loses sweetness and raciness in its efibrt after cor- 
rectness, and, as a general thing, is colorless, characl«r- 
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less, without irlow or picforiri effect. The wafer is clear, 
^nd mirrora facts iq beautiful distmctneas but il neither 
sparkles nor flows Hib dution hoi^rver his tiie rare 
quality of never being tedious and 1 xea the pleased 
attention of the reader wiieii the labored splendor of 
Gibbon would fatigue from its monotony Mr Prescott 
ha& the characteri'^tic merits of Eobertson with other 
merits superadded His stylp is flowing plistic ill 
alive with the life of his mmd It varies with the 
objects It descnbes, and is cautious or vehement, coni-ise 
or luxuriant, plain or pictorial, as the occasion demands 
It glides from object to object with unforced ease, pasbing 
from discussion to description, from the council-chamber 
to the battle-field, without any preliminary flouriahes, 
without any break in that unity which declares it the 
natural action of one mind readily accommodating itself 
to events as they rise. Such a style is to be judged not 
from the spartle or splendor of separate sentences or 
paragraphs, but from its effect as a whole. A person can 
only appreciate it by following its windings through a 
long woili Of course, we speak of Mr. Prescott's style, 
in tins connection, in its general character, after his 
powers of composition had been well trained by exercise. 
The diction of the earlier chapters of " Ferdinand and 
Isabella " displays an effort after elegance, and an occa- 
sional timidity of movement, natural to a man who had 
not learned to dare, and roistoolt elegant composition for 
a living style. He soon worked himself free from such 
shackles, and left off writing sentences. Witfe the ex- 
ceptions we have mentioned, there is no fine writing — 
no writing for the sake of words instead of things — in 
Mr. Prescott's works. His mind is too large and healthy 
for such vanities. Perhaps the perfection of his style, in 
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its flowing movemenf, 13 seen in The Conquest of Peru, 
There are passages. h 1 h 1 

of his mind, clear 11 f k a Tl Ik 

beautiful improvisa I pas d bj ts 

fill tke mind that thnds hlhy p d 

are at once perfect d nnp n d d 

We have thus ati-npd pssb Ih uf 
of Mr, Prescott's \ ks h w u f 1 a mb na 
tion of elements, m ral J U I 1 h ak n 
their present form. I Ij 1 y th an 

estimate the amount of industry, caador, intellect, and 
conimand of espression, he brought to bear upon his 
difficult labors. The analysis would have been easier 
had his mind presented more positive points, or his works 
displayed more stubborn individual traits. The different 
powers of his mind so interpenetrate each other, that the 
critic is puzzled to hit the right point which exhibits their 
relative size and strength. It is needless to say that 
intellects like that of Mr. Prescott are olteii underrated, 
from the very harmony of their proportion=i It is only 
by going carefully over then piotcsses that wo appie- 
ciate their results. 

Mr. Prescott's first work was the History of the Eeign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. It was thelabor of ten jcars, 
and of ten years well spent. He was as fortunate m the 
selection of his subject as in its treatment. It was in 
this reign that the Spanish monarchy may be said to 
have been organized, and the Spanish character perma- 
nently formed. Yet, either from the paucity of mate- 
rials, or from an under-estimate of its importance, Euro- 
pean writers left to an American the honor of first 
writing a classic history of the period. Two inconsider- 
able compilations, one in French by Mignotj the other 
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in German by Becker, were the only recortls of an 
attempt to grapple with the subject as a whole. At the 
time Mr. Piescott selected if, the materials for its proper 
treatment were more numerous and available than at 
any preceding period. The researches of Llorente, 
Marina, Sempere, Capmany, Conde, Navarette, and 
Clemencia, had cleared up the darkness which previ- 
ously enveloped some of the most important and inter- 
esting features of the subject. Through friends abroad 
and at home, he was able to collect almost everything^, 
both in p n ed a d MS fo m, which could illustrate 
the pe 1 on p eh da h onicles, memoirs, private 
correspo d 1 al ode and official documents. 

Then ii 1 a wa d ciimstance, which cannot 

he bet e el 1 han h s o i words : — 

" Soon after my arrangements were made, early in 3826, for 
obtaining Ihe necessary materials from Madrid, I was deprived 
of the use of my ejes for all purposes of refiding and writing, 
and had no prospect of again recovering it. This was a serious 
obstacle to the proseculioa of a work, requiring the perasal of a 
large mass of aulhorilies in vnrions languages, the contents of 
wJiioli were lo be carefully collated and trniisferrad to my own 
pages, verified by minnie reference. Thus shut out from one 
sense, I was driven to reiy eiclusively on another, and to malte 
the ear do the work of the eye. With the assistance of a reader, 
uninitiated, it may be added, in any modern language but his 
own, I worked my way through several venerable Castiliaii quar- 
tos, until I was satisfied of the practicability of ihe tuidertak- 
ing. I neit procured the services of one more competent to aid 
me in pursuing my historical inquiries. The process was slow 
and irksome enough, doubtless, to both parlies, at least till my 
ear was accommodated to foreign sounds, and an anliijuated, 
ofientimes barbarous phraseology, when my progress was mora 
sensible, and I was cheered with the prospect of success. It 
certainly would have been a far more serious misfortune to be 
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led thus blindfold through, the pleasant palhs of liferafure ( but 
my li'aek stretched for the most part across dreary wastes, 
where no beauty lurked to arrest the traveller's eye and charm 
his senses. After persevering in this course for some years, 
my eyes, by the blessing of Providenecj recovered suf&eient 
strength to allow me to use them with tolerable freedom in the 
prosecution of my labors, and in the revision of all previously 



The lange of Mr. Prescott's subject was extensive, and 
its different portions had fo be taken up in their order, 
and their relative importance and influence rigidly pre- 
served. In a long and labored Introduction, embodying 
a large amount of thought and research, he gives a view 
of the Castilian monarchy before the fifteenth century, 
and a review of the constitution of Aragon to the middle 
of th,e same period. This comprehends a luminous sur- 
vey of all those manners, customs, and institutions, 
which represent national life and character; and it 
places the readers at once among the people of Spain as 
they were in the fifteenth century. His history, then, 
naturally divides itself into two parts ; tiie period when 
the different kingdoms of Spain were first united under 
one monarchy, and a thorough reform introduced into 
their internal administration, and the period when, the 
interior organization of the monarchy having been corn- 
pleted, the nation entered on its schemes of discovery 
and conquest. The first part illustrates the domestic 
policy of Ferdinand and Isabella, and the second their 
foreign policy. Both are filled with great events and 
striking personages. In the first we have a detail of 
those measures by which two kingdoms, distracted by 
civil feuds or foreign wars, and seemingly without even 
the elements of nalional greatness and power, were 
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united, reformed, and enabled to act with such effect 
abroad as eventually to threaten the liberties of Europe. 
This part covers all those events in Castile and Aragon 
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Europe at the close of ihe fifteenth century, and tte hrst 
invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. of France This we 
think unexcelled for that clearness of statemput bv vihich 
the most complex relations of states are rendered intelli- 
gible to the least informed reader. The narrative of the 
Italian wars then follows, and the steps are minutely 
traced by which the policy of Ferdinand, and the valor 
and a.hility of Gonsalvo de Cordova, eventually suc- 
ceeded in expelling the French from Naples, and adding 
that kingdom to Spain. The rise of Cardinal Ximenes, 
his ecclesiastical reforms, the terrible zeal with which he 
persecuted the conquered Moors of Granada into insur- 
rection, and the wonderful conversions he effected by the 
logic of fire and sword; the third and fourth voj'ages of 
Columbus, and the general character of the colonial 
policy of Spain ; the death of Isabella ; the dissensions 
of Ferdinand with Philip, his son-in-law, with regard to 
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tlie regency of Castile ; the reign and death of Philip, 
and rpgency oi Ftidinand, the conquests of Ximenes in 
Afrii.a and his lounJation of the Uniyersity of Alcala; 
the wars and politico of Itilj arising fiom the League 
of Cambray, thL conquest of Navarre, by which the 
only remaining indeppndent kingdom in Spain was 
blended with the Spanish monarchy, the death of Fer- 
dinind and the administration of Xunenes , and a gen- 
er\l review of the administration of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, — are the leading ^nljects of the second portiOaof 
Mr Piescott s history 

Gieat eventj gencrilly anse from tie conjunction of 
powerful natures and fitting opportunities. We call a 
man great when he ha^ the sig^city to perceive these 
opportunities, and the will to execute what tliey teach. 
Individual charactei never appeals in stich strength as 
when it V. oiks in harmony wilh the spirit of the age. It 
IS strong not onlj in its own strength, but in the accu- 
mulated energies of last masses of men. There is a 
mysterious power urging it on, which, for want of a more 
accurate name, wo call the general tendency of the time. 
No human mind can possibly grasp aU the elements 
which enter into the spirit of an age ; for this spirit is 
but one expression of the general life of humanity, one 
step in its progress or retrogression, and holds inscruta- 
ble relations to everything which has preceded it. To 
give a perfect philosophy of an age, would be to under- 
stand the philosophy of God's providence, and to know 
the history of the future as well as the past. The near- 
est approximation to correctness in history is where cir- 
cumstances and men are properly connected in respect 
to the production of events. It will not do to refer 
events wholly to individual character, or to the spirit of 
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the age In the one caie, the man is isolated from 
humanity , in the other, a tendency is confounded wilh 
an act Thousands of men have opportunities md 
inspirations tu pciforia great things, but men of gemu? 
are none the less rare The Almighty seems to endow 
some peraons witli the power to anticipate the piogress 
of pventi, and to produce at once what the operation of a 
general tendency upon a generation of men would post- 
pone for years. A historian, therefore, fairly to describe 
an age, must have the powers of characterization and 
generalizatioa so related as to operate harmoniously. 

The general tendency of the age which forms the sub- 
ject of Mr, Prescott's history was, in the domestic affairs 
of European nations, to a concentration of power; and, 
in their external relations, to combinations for conquest 
or defence, and contests for preeminence. The sov- 
ereigns under which this revolution in the domestic and 
foreign system of the European states was accomplished 
were admirably suited to their task. By the union of 
Castile and Aragon under Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
subsequent conquests of Granada, Navarre, and Naples, 
the acquisition of a new world in America, and the 
marriage of the heiress of the Spanish dominions with 
the son of the Emperor Maximilian, Spain, under the 
house of Austria, became the most important power in 
Europe, and long threatened its liberties. Robertson, in 
his History of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, has talccn 
up the history at about the period where Mr. Prescott's 
ends, and exhibited the Spanish-Austrian power in its 
most colossal form. Our countryman has traced it from 
its commencement, and developed the causes of its 
growth. To understand Eobertson, such a history was 
wanted; and certainly its subject would not yield in 
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interest to that of ihe reign of Charles the Fifth. As 
the period which Mr. Prescott selected was that in which 
the modem system of Europe may be said to have taken 
its rise, and was in an especial degree encumbered with 
falsehood and sophisfry, it was a subject which seemed 
at once to tempt the historian by its importance and 
repel him by its difficulties. 

The History of Ferdinand and Isabella shows that Mr, 
Prescott thoroughly comprehended the revolution to 
which we liave referred ; and his exposition of it is 
admirable. His work accurately reflects the spirit of 
the age and the character of its prominent actors ; and 
we have been especially struck with his felicity in 
developing character, not in an isolated analysis of 
qualities, but in the narration of the events which called 
them forth. He so blends character with events that 
their mutual relation is distinctly seen. The reader 
instinctively connects persons with actions, — what they 
are with what they perform ; and, in doing this, he has 
not merely an idea of their external conduct, but a clear 
insight into their inward aims and motives. Thus to 
diffuse the results of analysis through the very veins of 
narration, and picture forth character to the imagination, 
is a fine triumph of art. That mechanical delineation of 
character, which consists in summing up a man's various 
qualities at the end ofa narration ofhis objects and actions, 
Mr. Prescott also possesses ; but in him it seems like a 
repetition of what he has continually suggested through- 
out his whole narrative. In his accounts of events we 
are able to estimate better the degree of power in the 
actors, by his exhibiting the actors as following or resist- 
ing current tendencies. 

Among the wide variety of persons and events to which 
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Mr. Prescott's first history relates, five characters stand 
pro rain eutly fortK : —Isabella, Ferdioand, Columbus, Gon- 
salvo de Cordova, and Ximenes. The character of Isa- 
bella Mr. Prescott has skilfully developed, through all 
her various relations, as queen, wife, and mother. It 
seems to ua that her moral qualities were fully equalled 
by her mteliectua!, and that she excelled Ferdinand in 
both. Indeed, the important events of the reign are all 
tcaceable, in a greater or less degree. To her. She ob- 
tained the crown of Castile as much by her virtue, 
prudence, and sagacity, as her right. Her intellect, as 
well as her affection, was ' shown in her selection of 
Ferdinand as her husband. It was she who made force 
yield to law in Castile, and the reforms in its administra- 
tion refer to her as their source. The conquest of Gra- 
nada might not have been achieved, had it not been for 
her providence, forecast, and determination. At the 
time almost every one despaired, it was her indomitable 
resolution that infused new life into the army. It was 
she who appreciated and aided Columbus, when the 
sharp, wily intellect of Ferdinand was blind to the 
grandeur and practicability of his plan; and to her it 
was owing that the new world was added to the domin- 
ions of Spain. Against the advice and entreaty of Fer- 
dinand, she raised Ximenes to the see of Toledo, and 
provided a fitting station for the development of his vast 
energies. Her sagacity detected the military genius of 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, when he was acting in a subordi- 
nate capacity in the war of Gmnada, and to her it was 
owing that he had the command of the army in the 
Italian wars. It is conceded that her infiuence was 
paramount in the domestic policy of the kingdom, in all 
those measures which gave it power to act with vigor 
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abroad; but it appears to us that, in her selections of 
Columbus and Gtonsalvo, she was also the spring of the 
foreign acquisitions of Spain. Ferdinand, with all his 
capacity as a warrior and statesman, and with, all that 
unscrupulousness which gave him a command of the 
whole resources of perfidy and craft, was too selfish 
ever to bo wisely and greatly politic. He did the dirty 
work of government and conquest with inimitable ability 
and appearance of cleanliness. His dark and cunning 
mind fairly circumTOnted every crowned and triple- 
crowned contemporary plotter. B 1 had n sufficient 
elevation of character to comp lenl a gi t nature. 
The great navigator, the grea ap a n he oreat priest, 
whose genius the genius of I ab 11a m ely recog- 
nized, were all treated by him wi b p n a d ingrati- 
tude. The faults of Isabella w e faul engraf ed on her 
nature by superstition ; and the persecutions she allowed 
or countenanced arose from a mistaken sense of religious 
duty, stimulated by a bigoted confessor. Ferdinand had 
no more religion than Machiavelli, and was a persecutor 
from policy or interest. The greatest satire on the 
Catholicism of the period is contained in his title of 
Ferdinand the Catholic. We are aware of no female 
sovereign with whom Isabella can be compared in the 
union of energy and intelligence with grace, sweetness, 
and humane feeling. Mr. Prescott has instituted an 
ingenious parallel between her and Elizabeth of England, 
in which he happily traces their points of resemblance 
and contrast. The Castilian queen differed from the 
great English virago in bein^ a woman in reality as well 

In all of Mr. Prescott's histories he has to do with 
Spanish character, and this he has profoundly studied 
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both in itself and as it was gradually moulded by relig- 
ious and political institutions. He has considered the 
Spaniard in his character as crusader and oppressor, and 
skilfully developed the connection of his religion with 
his rapacity. Spain was especially calculated to be tlie 
Catholic country of Europe; for there Catholicism was 
associated with the national existence and gloiy, and 
with the gratification of every selfish passion. For seven 
or eight hundred years previous to the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Spain had been the theatre of a fierce 
" holy " war between Christian and Mussulman, for the 
possession of the country. Under the banner of the 
cross the infidel had been gradually beaten back from 
position to position, until his power was confined within 
the kingdom of Granada. Al! the passions which Chris- 
tianity rebukes, all the passions which war stimiilates, 
Catholicism sanctified. There was a fatal divorce be- 
tween religion and morality. Lust, avarice, cruelty, 
murder, all raged under a religious garb. Every devout 
Christian might practise any enormity upon the heretic 
or mfidel , and devout Christians might plunder each 
other, if the church sanctioned the robbery. The mis- 
chiei ousness of the system was, that the imagination and 
religious seotiments of the people were affected, as well 
as their bad passions, and strong faith sided with devilish 
lusts It IS doubtful whether the Spaniard could have 
endured the privations which accompanied his conquests 
in America unless he had been sustained by some relig- 
ious fanaticism : yet his zeal did not stay his hand from 
pillage and massacre. His bigotry was strong enough to 
deceive his humanity, and endowed the wolf with the 
heroism of the missionary. 

In the History of Ferdinand and Isabella we perceive 
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Mr. Prescott's page, the ductility with which it adapted 

iteelf to the natural disposition of its believers, binding 

equally saints and sinners to its communion, and strong 

with the strength of the worst and best men of the time. 

The policy of Spain, during the reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella, was to have all its enterprises stamped with a 

religious character. Its relations with llie Pope are 

among the most curious points in its history. It is hardly 

a paradox to say that Spain would have seceded from the 

church, had its interests oi pdssions been crossed instead 

of aided by the Papacy Ferdinand's dealings with the 

Pope are exceedingly characteri'JtiC When the latter 

interfered with the interna! affairs of his liingdom, or 

opposed him abroad, be had no si'iuple-. in coiaiing him 

with public disgrace, or m making wir upon him He 

found the Pope a very convenient person to use, but he 

tflok care not to be ua^d b\ him 

The second work of Mr. Prescott, the History of the 
Conquest of Mexico, appeared in six years after the pub- 
lication of his first. The materials for this were such 
as no other historian had ever enjoyed. ■ From Madrid 
alone he obtained unpublished documents, consisting of 
military and private journals, contemporary chronicles, 
VOL. u. 12 
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realized. The judgment must place them io their nat- 
ural order ; the heart must fasten its sympathies to them ; 
the imagination must see them as pictures. They are 
then a possession forever. To the inward vision of the 
mind they are as much living realities as though they 
were present to the outward eye. 

In our limited space we cannot give anything wKich 
would approach to an account of this work. In its g-en- 
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eral plan and composifion, it illustrates what we have 
previously said of Mr. Prescott'a processes as a historian. 
We had marked our copy on every page, intending to 
notice numerons passages for comment or quotation ; and. 
certainly the work is full enough of strange facta and 
wonderful adventures to awaken new views of the pow- 
ers and perversions of human nature. Mr. Prescott 
first introduces the reader to the people and country of 
Mexico, and gives a luminous view of the ancient Mex- 
ican civilization. In the space of two hundred pages 
he comprehends a survey of the races inhabiting the 
country, and brings before us their character, history, 
government, religion, science, arts, domestic manners, 
everything, in short, necessary to a comprehension of 
their intellectual, moral, and political condition, at the 
period Cortes commenced his enterprise. This introduc- 
tion is mostly confined to the Aztecs, as they were the 
fiercest, most sanguinary, most intelligent, and most 
powerful, of the Mexican races ; and as it was against 
theii empire that the efforts of the conquerora were prin- 
cipally directed. Then follows the story of the conquest, 
with all its remarkable features of heroism, and cruelty. 
Cortes is, of course, the central figure of the group, — the 
soul, and almost the body, of the enterprise; and around 
him are gathered some of the bravest warriors that 
romance ever imagined, encountering' dangers and sur- 
viving miseries which, in a romance, would be pronounced 
impossible. The picture presents the meeting of two 
civilizations, brought in a rude shock against each other, 
and the triumph of the race which was superior in craft 
and science. In the followers of Cqrtes we have what 
we would now call a gang of thieves, pirates, ravishers, 
and assassins, yet displaying in their worst excesses the 
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courage and endurance of heroes, and sustained in their 
worst calamities by what they were pleased to call Ihcir 
religion. The pagan Aztec gave the first place in his 
bloody pantheon to his terrible war-god, and with a can- 
nibal appetite devoured the body of his captive. We 
have some consolation for this in knowing the Aztec was 
a heathen, and hie god a chimera. But the deity the 
Spanish Catholic worshipped, and to whom he prayed for 
aid in his schemes of avarice, lust, and murder, was also 
of Mexican origin, however much he may have deceived 
himself into the belief he was addressing the Christian's 
God. Moloch, Mammon, and Belial, were the inspiration 
of his schemes of conq^uest and deeds of massacre. 

The great clieclEs upon rapacity are conscience and 
natural humanity. It is one of the objects of true reli- 
gion to strengthen and increase these natural obslacles 
to crime. When, however, bigotry sides with rapacity 
against human feeling, and breaks, instead of tightening, 
the bond of brotherhood, it produces those monstiosities 
of action so difficult to reconcile with the common prin- 
ciples of human nature. We can conceive of men as 
becoming demons, but the difficulty is to conceive of 
them as performing demoniacal acts from motives partly 
religious, and preserving any humanities in their char- 
acter after the performance. Yet this we are compelled 
continually to do, in following the Spaniards in their 
American conquests. It is one of the charms of Mr. 
Prescott's history, that his worst characters are so fully 
developed that we perceive their humanity as well as 
their rascality. They never appear as bundles of evil 
qualities, but as men. 

Mr. Prescott places his readers in a position to under- 
stand the moral condition of his personages, as that con- 
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ditioii was influenced by the current practices of their 
age, and by their individual lues Crimes, in their 
effect upon character, change their nature a' the con- 
ventional staudard of morals varies To commit any 
delinquency whatever exercises a pernicious eflect upon 
character ; but its effect is not so pernicious, when it is 
hailed as the sign of the heio, as wheo it is hooted at 
as the brand of the felon. In the one ca=e a min may 
discharge many of the social and public duties ol life, 
and preserve that degree of morality and religion ton- 
veyed in the phrase of "a rp'-peUable Lilizen," in ttip 
other case, he sinks into the common herd of profligates 
and criminals, and makes war upon respectable citizens 
In one sense, shedding blood in battle is murder , yet 
there is still a great difference in the moral character of 
General Scott and Jonathan Wild No weU-minded 
person can now follow the career of Corffe without an 
expression of horror and indignation, jet the countrj- 
meii of Cortes applauded his exploits, as our countrymen 
applaud those of the victor of Monterey and Boena 
Vista. 

There is another very important fact to be considered 
in oar estimate of the Spaniards. The Pope, in. whom 
was lodged the power to dispose of the kingdoms of the 
heathen, bad given the new world to Spain, to be con- 
quered and converted. Cortes, as a devout Catholic, 
had no scruples about the right of conquest Mexico 
was clearly his, or his sovereign's, provided he could get 
it. Now, assuming the right of conquest, all the crimes 
in which he was directly implicated might be extenuated 
by the right of self-defence. The truth is, he had no 
right to Mexico at all ; and the chief crime he committed 
n: but the head of Christendom had 
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decided for him that this was not a crime, but a rig-ht. 
Many good Catholics might have been, and doubtless 
were, shocked at the barbarities which accompanied the 
conquest ; but Cortes might have replied that what he 
did was necessary to obtain his rightful objects ; that the 
question simply was, whether he and his followers should 
be sacrificed to lite Mexican gods, or a certain number 
of Aztecs should be massacred. We know that his 
cruelties sprang from no disregard of his religion, such 
as it was. For that religion he was ready to die at any 
moment ; for that religion he repeatedly risked the suc- 
cess of liis enterprise ; and it required all the address of 
Father Almedo to prevent his zeal for the conversion of 
the natives and the overthrow of their gods from involv- 
ing himself and his cause in a common ruin. 

CortKS was in all respects a remarkable man, wheflier 
we consider the strength or the versatility of his genius. 
He attempted an enterprise as daring as ever entered the 
head of a maniac, and brought it to a successful result by 
the resources of his own mind. He was at once the 
most enthusiastic and most prudent of men, — a heart 
all fire, and a head all ice. His intellect was large, 
flexible, capacious of great plans, inexhaustible in expe- 
dients, and preserving, in the fiercest inward excitement 
of his passions, a wonderful coolness, clearness, and 
readiness. He seems to have been naturally a man of 
quick sensibility, rather than of deep feeling, — a cava- 
lier elegant in person, lax in morals, with much versa- 
tility but little concentration of power, and chiefly 
distinguished for qualities which captivate, rather than 
command. It was not until his mind had been possessed 
by one dominant idea that the latent powers of his nature 
wore displayed. This idea he held with the grasp of a 
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gianf, and it famed his volatile passions, and concentrated 
his flashing powers, and put iron into his will. Every- 
thing, including life itself, was to him of little import- 
ance, compared with the conquest of Mexico. In his 
darkest hours of defeat and despondency, wlien hope 
appeared to all others hut the insanity of folly, he never 
gave up his project, but renewed his attempts to perform 
the " impossible " with the coolness of one setting about 
a, commonplace enterprise. It is needless to say that 
this idea made him unscrupulous, and silenced all objec- 
tions ,to the commission of convenient crime. He was 
not cruel by nature ; that is, he took no pleasure in 
viewing or inflicting pain ; but his mind was rEanorseless. 
Like other conquerors, he never allowed his feelings to 
interfere with his plans, and carelessly sacrificed friends 
and foes to tiie success of a project. His hand executed 
at once what his mind conceived, not so much because 
he excelled other men in vigor, but because he was not 
deterred from action by any scruples. Remorselessness 
is almost ever the key to that vigor which is so much 
praised in great warriors and slatesmen. If human 
nature consisted simply of intellect and will, the world 
would be full of vigoro^ characters ; but the vigor 
would he demoniacal. To a cruel man the bloodshed 
which attended the conquest of Mexico would have been 
pleasant of itself ; to Cortea, who was its canse, it was a 
mere means to an end. The desolation of a province 
and the butchery of its inhabitants were merely pr6- 
cesses of working out a practical problem. The remorse- 
lessness of thought produces more suffering than the 
cruelty of passion. The latter may be glutted with a 
few victims at a time ; Uic former may scatter firebrands 
arrows, and death, over an empire, Cortes, in this 
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respect, was not worse tlian a hundred others whose 
" vigor" is tlie admiration of the world, and the inspira- 
tion of the devil. 

No general over excelled Cortes in the command he 
exercised over the minds and hearts of his followers. 
He knew them better than they knew themselves, and 
his ready eloquence reached the very sources of their 
volitions. He was at once their commander and 
panion. He could bring them round to his plans against 
the evidence of their five senses, and make iJiem di 
in the very chains of lamine and fatigue. The enter- 
prise would have been repeatedly abandoned, had it 
been for his coolness, intrepidity, and honeyed eloquei 
His whole lawl^s and licentious crew he held by a 
cination for which they could not themselves accoi 
They suspected him of making their lives and fortunes 
subsidiary to his ambition ; they taxed him with decei' 
and treachery; they determined again and aguin to 
leave him; and yet they followed him — foOowed him, 
against their desires and reason, to encounter the most 
appaUing dangers, for an object which receded as they 
advanced, and which they constantly pronounced a 
chimera. The speeches of Cortes, given by Mr. Prescott, 
are master-pieces of practical eloquence. Indeed, wher- 
ever Cortes was, there could he but one will ; and what 
authority was unable to do, he did by finesse and persua- 

Cortcs was brave in almost every sense of the term. 
He combined the courage of the knight-errant and the 
martyr. His daring in battle, perhaps, was not greater 
than that exhibited by some of his officers, — Alvarado, for 
example ; but he excelled all in the power of endurance. 
His constancy of purpose had the obstinacy of sheer 
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stupidity, and seems almo'st incompatible with, his iiery 
valor. Famine, fatigue, pestilence, defeat, every extreme 
of mental and physical wretchedness, could present no 
arguments sufficiently strong to ^halce his purpose of con- 
quest. What depressed his followers only called forth 
his courage in its most splendid light. When he him- 
self had most cause for despondency, his serene valor 
not only moanted above his ovra miseries, but enabled 
him to use all the resources of his fertile mind in cheer- 
ing his followers. Wounded, bleeding, wasted by fam- 
ine, broken down by disease and despair, there was 
always one voice v^hose magical tones could make their 
hearts leap with their old daring, and send them again 
on their old enterprise of peril and death. 

We cannot follow the genius of Cortes as it was 
developed in the events of the conquest, and attempt an. 
abstract of what Mr. Prescott has performed with such 
fulness, richness, and power. Rarely has so splendid a 
theme been treated by a historiaE so fortunate at once in 
the possession of requisite materials and requisite capac- 
ity. Among the many characteristics of the worlt, that 
which, will be most likely to strike and charm the gen- 
eral reader is its picluresqueness of description, both as 
regards incidents and scenery. The freshness and vivid- 
ness with which everything is presented is a continual 
stimulant to attention ; and there is a nerve in the move- 
ment of the style which gives to the narrative a con- 
tinual vitality. Among these descriptions we would 
particularize the account of the retreat from Mexico, in 
the second volume, and the battles which preceded its 
final conquest and destruction, in the tliird, as being 
especially pervaded by intense life. The critical reader, 
also, will not fail to perceive that the interest of particu- 
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i subseryient to tke general effect of the 
whole, and that tlie author has produced a worlt of art 
as well as a history. That quality of objectiveness, 
which we have mentioned as characterizing the mind of 
Mr. Prescott, and favorably distinguiahmg him from 
many eminent historians, is espeoially obvious when we 
contrast the representations in "Ferdinand and Isabella" 
with those in the " Conquest of Mexico." The objects 
are different, and in each case they are presented in their 
own form, Life, and character. We can conceive of the 
two histories as the production of separate minds. But 
few historians are thus capable of representing ol^ects in 
white light. To see anythiog through the medium of 
another mind, is too often to see it caricatured. Objects, 
to the egotist, whether he be called thinker or coxcomb, 
are commonly mirrors which more or less reflect himself. 
Nature, events, and persons, are considered as deriving 
their chief importance from their relation to him. This 
relation, and not their relation to each other, he is prone 
to call the philosophy of history, 
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artistic treatment, with that strangeness in incidents and 
scenery wbicb fastens most readily on the attention. If 
be has made the present worif more interesting than the 
others, it must be owing to greater felicity in its treat- 
ment. This felicity does not arise from a departure from 
his historical method, or from the adoptioo of a new form 
of composition, but is the result of a more complete 
development of his method and his style. In the " Con- 
quest of Peru" his characteristic merits are displayed in 
their best aspect, exhibiting the effects of time and ex- 
perience in giving more intensity to his conceptions, and 
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more certainty to his language. Accordingly, we have 
not here to chronicle a decay of power, but its freer and 
more rigorous expression, 

Mr. Prescott's leading excellence is that healthy ob- 
jectiveness of mind which enables him to represent per- 
sons and events in their just relations. Of all his his- 
tories, we think that the present, while it illustrates this 
characteristic merit, approaches nearest to the truth of 
things, and presents them with the most clearness and 
vividness. The scenery, characters, incidents, with 
which his history deals, are all conceived with singular 
intensity, and appear on his page instinct with their 
peculiar life. The book, on this very account, has been 
charged iu some quarters with exaggeration, with giving 
more importance to the subject than its relative position 
in history will warrant. This objection we consider as 
implying its greatest praise. We admit that the Con- 
quest of Peru does not take that place in the history of 
the world, as commonly written, which it assumes in Mr. 
Prescott's narrative ; but we think that history, as com- 
monly written, conveys but a feeble notion of persons 
and events. Undoubtedly the wars between Charles V, 
and Francis I, were more important than the skirmishes 
of the Spaniards with the Peruvians : hut we by no 
means acknowledge that this is indicated in Eobertson; 
and we think it a strange blunder of criticism to demand 
that the historian shaU place his work in relation to other 
histories, instead of making it a mirror of his subject ; 
and, because the usual description of the battle of Pavia 
conveys no idea of an engagement, require that the 
account of the capture of Atahualpa shall convey no 
idea of a massacre. The truth is, Mr. Prescott has 
done, in this matter, all that criticism can sensibly de- 
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sire, in oldening thp natural relutioiis oi llifc chaiaUirs 
and events with which he deal*, and la varying the 
intensity of his rppresenlation witb the virying impmt- 
ance ol the diflerent parts of his History If he had 
capnciouslj gnen prominence to some thmgs which 
would naturally fall m the background, oi cxaggerited 
others out of their proper cooneLtions, hia work would 
have been inconsistent with the truth, and juatly ameaa 
hie to criticism , but, instead of this, he has reproduced, 
with vifid accuracy, tlie whole course of the conquest, 
solicitous only to convey clear impressions of actual 
things, and to prmt them on the mind in their true char- 
acter and vital rebtions. If in doing this he has shown 
more force of conception and felicity of narration than 
tl p cla a of digoified historians ; if he has avoided all 
verbal for ns and barren generalities in the surrender of 
h s n nd to the objects which impressed it ; if, in short, 
he 1 as bee more desirous to exhibit his subject than to 
mal e i show of himself, we protest against his being 
J idged by rules which he does not pretend to follow, and 
having his excellence tested by principles drawn from 
the defects of other historians. 

Indeed, the great merit of tiie work consists in its 
representing a portion of universal history as a living, 
appreciable reality. The comparative narrowness of the 
subject, and fewness of the characters, enabled him to 
perform this with the greater completeness. There was 
less room for genemlization, and more for individualiza- 
tion i more space for pictures, and less for propositions. 
Accordingly, everything is realized ; everything stands 
out in its distinct shape and dimensions, and moves on 
with the general movement of the narmtioa. We become 
acquainted, not only with the leadere, but with their 
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world, and more compiehensible from its compression. 
Its study enables ws to understand somewhat the nature 
of that moral confusion which springs from a violation 
of eternal laws ; from the skirmishes of Pizarro we can 
infer the character of those awful wars which we read 
of in history with so even a pulse ; and from the cruelty 
and rapacity of the Spaniards we see how thin is often 
the partition which separates the regular soldier from the 
proficient in rapine, massacre, and lust. We believe, if 
history were written throughout with this truth to things, 
that, in increasing our knowledge, it would improve our 
moral judgments. The reason that the gigantic vices of 
the powerful do not commonly dmw down upon their 
heads a corresponding load of infamy, is oiving to the 
s with which those vices are commonly ron- 
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ceived. We are sensible of ■&e energies such men dis- 
play, and glow in the recital of their exploits ; hut we 
overlooli the guilt and haseness of the means they often 
employ. Iq order that a historian should rightly affect 
us in this matter, it is not necessary that he should set 
certain commonplaces at stated distances in his narrative, 
declaring how naughty it is for men 1o cut each other's 
throats and blowout each other's brains; but it is import- 
ant that, in representing a battle, he should make us 
realize the sufferings it occasions, and the demoniacal 
passions it unleashes. This cannot be done by express- 
ing the dead and wounded in a row of figures, We 
have read acco«a1s of Austerlitz and Leipsic which 
inspired us with less sympathy than the account given 
by Mr. Prescott of some contest where hardly a hundred 
were killed. In the " Conquest of Peru " we gain some 
notion of the fathomless baseness of brazen selfishness 
and rapacity, and no great energies developed by the con- 
querors can possibly lift it into respect. If the contem- 
plation urges us to fix a darker and roore indelible brand 
of reprobation on the impudent enormities of all public 
criminals, of all robbers ^d murderers on a great scale, 
Ihere wil! be some check given to that absurd apotheosis 
of colossal depravity, thai idolatry of great men who 
have warred against the interest of the race, which now 
fills the temple of fame with Titans from the shambles, 
and inspires emulation instead of horror among the 
energetic spirits of every age. 

It seems to us that Mr, Erescott thus produces morality 
of effect by truth of representation. This is as much 
better than moralizing, ^ the perfume which escapes 
from a rose is better than rose-water. If the historian 
has the heart and brain to grasp the truth, he may safely 
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leave tlie rest to the reader's moral iostincts. But this 
power of truthful representation is not a common quality. 
It implies the possession of a healthy mind, with large 
powers harmoniously balanced ; it demands capacity as 
well as conscience, freedom from prejudice as well as 
freedom from fraud. It is not ever the prize of good 
intentions. It ballis even the honest and intelligent, 
when force of conception is not accompanied by a cor- 
responding felicity of style. In the case of Mr. Prescott 
that combination of powers, analytical, reflective, and 
representative, which constitutes his truthfulness, is ex- 
pressed altogether in the unobtrusive form of narration 
and description. The distinguishing peculiarity of the 
present work is, that all the processes of the historian's 
mind are suppressed, and the results alone given. By 
this method he has added tb the interest of the history, 
but deprived himself of all tliat reputation which half- 
bred minds confer upon the show of judgment and argu- 
mentation. His narrative reads as simply and clearly as 
if it had cost no labor of thought and investigation. 
Many of its delighted readers will be but little impressed 
with the force of the mind whence it proceeded, and 
pronounce it almost as easy to write as to peruse. It 
may not, therefore, be out of place to attempt here an 
analysis of the narrative process, and indicate the various 
powers it calls into action. Such a course may have 
some effect in checldng the presumptuous underestimate 
which undeveloped geniuses ever put upon finished 
works, which have been so artistically organized as je 
seem artless. 

If we form an idea of the materials from ivhich Mr. 
Prescott's history was constructed, and place them in 
opposition to the work itself, we cannot fail to see a great 
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m representation, were to be detected — and order and 
con e t on were to be educed from the midst of confusion. 
The du try, the research, the analysis of character, the 
long tra u of miaute reasoning, the sagacity which 
mst net ely rejects the smoothest and most plausible 
1 e — n hort, all those intellectual powers which are 
exerc sed i a judicial scrutiny of evidence, and which, 
when exhibited to the reader, convey so high an opinion 
of a I stor an's mental capacity, — Mr, Prcscoft is content 
to banish from his page. After subjecting his authorities 
to this alembic process, and sifting out the truth they 
contained, the facts thus mastered were to be vividly 
1 their original life, and placed in their right 
io that the principles they embodied or illus- 
trated could be distinctly apprehended by the reader, 
without being expressed to him in propositions. Here, 
also, was a long and delicate process, which Mr. Prescott 
suppresses, in which the historian, at once surveying the 
whole field of events, and understanding their mdividual 
import, sees both (he intentions of the actors and the 
operations of general laws, brings effects into distinct 
connection wilh causes, and from the looso links of 
occurrences rivets the chain of events After his ficts 
had thus been connected so as to form an orginic whole, 
after the history had taken its shape in his own mind, he 
had still the additional task of embodying it in a form 
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of expression which would convey it to other minds 
exactly as it animated his own. 

We do not suppose there can be any controversy as to 
his success in this last and most important process. It 
■would be difficult to name a history which excels that of 
the Conquest of Peru in the art of making the forms and 
colors of things shine thro'igh the expression. The style 
is a runnina; stream, which mirrors objects so fully and 
distinctly that we are hardly conscious of the medium 
through which they are seen. Such a diction impresses 
us only by what it conveys. On reading the hook for 
the first time, we could easily recollect its events, and 
retained clear conceptions of its characters; but we should 
have been puzzled to answer a question regarding the 
structure of its style. We hardly noticed a paragraph 
in which words took the place of things, or in which 
anything was said merely for the sake of saying it well. 
Yet we found, on an after examination, sentences bend- 
ing beneath tiie weight of matter, instances of terse, 
keen, tingling expression, of verbal felicities, of animated 
and picturesque description, and an absence of that bald- 
ness and poverty of language which usually characterizes 
what is called a simple style. The diction is neither 
stilted nor mean ; it neither courts nor discards orna- 
ment ; but moves on with a beautiful and dignified ease, 
yielding gracefully to the demands of different objects as 
they rise, and with all its genuine simplicity and fine 
abandonment to llio things it describes, is still always 
the style of a historian, not of a story-teller. To pre- 
serve thus a certain inherent dignity of manner, without 
a sacrifice of sweetness, melody, raciness.and "polished 
want of polish," — to maintain constantly a distinction 
between the historian and tlie chronicler, the narrator 
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and the gc'^ip — to glide so feirlessly along the dizzy 
edges of familiar narration without ever '■lipping into 
hathoa or flippancy — i"! a fiiumph nhi h few hive sue 
ceeded in achieving and which Mr Prpscoft himself has 
only fuUy reached in the Conquest of Peiu In con 
■iiderin^ his remarkable fehi,itj m narraf on it is not 
singular that ho has reduced to this shipe a great deal 
of mitter which might haie been expres'^ed in a d flereut 
and more ambitious form 

In thi'j incomplete analysis we think we ha\e indi 
cated that e^ood narration is not i single power but a 
combination of many poaers that it not only implies 
sensibility imagination and command of ianguage but 
also often includes the results of the most toilsome 
drudgery of investigation and the most stringent e^er 
cise of tlie undpr tan ling In passing from the form to 
the subiect of the present v^oTk the first feeling of the 
reader is that of regret that so inu h powpr should be 
lavished on such a theme ai d sireiy f Mr Prescotts 
narrati^ e had ceased with the mere conqiieat of Peru we 
shojld think the matter u worthy of hi pen We 
hardlj can bring to m t d another m'ilanc.e of such an 
audacious violation of all principle moral and political 
as the invasion anl theft irf Peru bj the Spaniards 
The enterprise was d gmfied hy none of those high 
tho jghts and great passions which often lend a kind of 
moral interest to ictwns which justice and humanity 
must still condemn It was essentially a buccaneering 
expedition whose naked object w\s plunder and murder 
without any pretence of bigotry or super titmn to modifj 
lis depraMt\ and it was conducted bj a herd of vaga 
bonds anl profligates who brake into a country as a 
band of burglars would break into a dwelling The 
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detailing wild and stirring deeds of adventure performed 
amid scenery the most striking^ and sublime ; and in 
representing the worst passions of the human heart in 
unbridled exercise, restrained neither by humanity as a 
sentiment, nor by humanity as a policy, as they swept 
in a storm of fire and Mood over the doomed empire of 
Peru, But sucli a limitation of the subject, rich though 
it would be in description and characterization, would 
leave a painful sense of moral confusion c 
and would lack historical and artistical c 
Mr. Prescott has therefore done well in devoting but 
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included under a stricter unity of law. 

The History of tbe Conquest of Peru is introduced by 
a long and luminous disserlation on Peruvian civiliza- 
tion, which contains all the &.cts which are kiiowu 
regarding the institutions and modes of existence of tbe 
people. This presents a. clear view of tbe national life 
of the Peruvians, comprehending their religion, govern- 
nient, science, letters, mechanical arts, and industrial 
energy. There is much in this dissertation to startSe 
our imaginatious and unsettle our theories. We are 
accustomed to consider governments as faking their 
character from the character of their people, — as being 
growths, not inanufecturea. Even in most despotisms 
the tyrant seems but tbe nation individualized. In this 
respect there is little difference between Austria and tbe 
United States, Turkey and France, In Peru, however, 
we have the spectacle of tbe most humane and perfect 
of despotisms, having its source in tbe government, and 
working down into the masses, moulding their character 
into new forma, and effecting a radical change in their 
nature. We perceive savages reduced to obedient and 
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uaquestioniag subjects, under a theocracy which had as 
complete possession of their souls as of their persons. 
But tlie strangest mystery of all is, that the Inca despots 
appear to have regulated their acta by fuodamental prin- 
ciples, atid to have shown none of those insane caprices 
which are characteristic of absolute sovereigns. Adored 
as gods, and implicitly obeyed as governors, they still 
seem to have made the physical well-being of their peo- 
ple and the development of the resources of their empire 
the objects of their government, instead of gratifying 
their seif-will at the expense of both. Property and 
money, beggary and idleness, were alike unknown in 
Peru. The state looked out that every person labored, 
and that every person was comfortable. It treated its 
subjects as a kind master treats his domestic animals. 
Their wills and understandings were not recognized as 
having an existence, in regard to matters of government ; 
but they were not oppressed. The Incas seem to have 
been the wisest despots the world has seen, in forbearing 
1« exercise capricious power, and in making the happi- 
ness of their people the policy of their administration. 
Into this land, thus governed, the Spaniards brought 
war, poverty, misery, pestilence, famine, and the thing 
they called their religion. Their oli^ect from tlie begin- 
ning was to wring from the wretched inhabitants all 
they possessed, and to doom them to a slavery which 
differed from a massacre only in its prolonged suffering. 
They had not even the wisdom of the pagan masters 
ihey supplanted ; and, in the folly of their tyranny, dried 
up the very sources of wealth. Their policy was one 
of blunders as well as crimes. They might bavo consid- 
ered the natives as osen and horses, but their stupidity 
consisted in exterminatiug them by over labor. It is 
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the hot iron of universal reprobation, about whom there 
can he but little difference of opinion. He seems to 
have been sent inlo the world, or, at least, to have been 
sent into Peru, in order to render depravity despicable; 
and it is hut justice to say that he appeared to feel the 
dignity of his great mission, and doggedly bent himself to 
its performance. He had in large measure all those qual- 
ities which awaken admiration for the world's butchers, 
—-a clear head, a hard heart, force of will, constancy of 
purpose, daring, dauntless courage, complete surrender 
of his mind to one object, — but they were aU developed 
in connection with such unutterable basene^, fraud, 
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exploits and adventures, we anxiously look for some event 
in which his great energies will appear connected with 
some moderation in wickedness ; but we are cooiinually 
disappointed. When he marches with less than two 
hundred men right into the heart of an empire, we 
expect some new development of the science of war or 
diplomacy, some brilliant achievement of arms or policy. 
But it all ends in the old story of massacre and pillage, 
supported by the old plea of necessity and prudence. 
We continually feel that all he does would be infinitely 
clever in a buccaneer, a highwayman, or an incendiary, 
but it awakens none of the associations connected with a 
conqueror. Essentially a vulgar villain, he has incurred 
not merely the condemnation of the good for his deprav- 
ities, but is visited with the secret hate of energetic 
wickedness everywhere, for so rudely tearing aside the 
decent drapery of sin, and depriving vice of all its dig- 
nity. He has made murder and robbery on a great scale 
an everlasting jeer to levity, and an everlasting stigma 
to benevolence. 

With all this, it is doubtful if, in the quality of cour- 
age, a braver man than Pizarro over lived. He did not 
know fear. Famine, fatigue, pestilence, had no convinc- 
ing arguments for him. He feared neither nature, man, 
not God, but pushed doggedly on in his course of practi- 
cal atheism, bieasting the elements, slaying his fellow- 
men, unconi-erned about the future. His courage, there- 
fore, greit as it was, has its disgraceful side; through 
thi=!, his highest quality, the insensibility and lowness 
of his character glare like an imp from the pit. Could 
we occasionally refer his crimes to weakness, impulse, or 
bigotry ; could we sometimes see his force of vrill strug- 
gling vnth the phantoms of conscience, or the dread 
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monitions of religion , if from that ma^a of bad passions 
feotenag at his heart any signs of a soul had ever 
flashed , if, in short, he had sometime'', for \anety sake, 
performed a noble or refrained from a wicked aition, 
we might modify a little the contemptuous honor with 
which we Mew his courageous baseness But, as it is, 
he stand" out theie in history, nalu'd and "hivering un- 
der the pitiless pelting of a stoim of execration, not as a 
warrior and conqueior, but aa t trickster, traitor, liar, 
thief, incendiary, murderer, — an embodiment of the 
Newgate Calendar, sneaking undei the tides of mar- 
quees and conquistador There is, however, one inci- 
dent connected with hia death which evidences aome 
sensibility It cannot be said of him that he died and 
made no sign After defending himself, with his ai cus- 
tomed lator against hi^ assassins, he ivas overpowered 
by numbers, and received several terrible wounds 
" Jesu I " he exclaimed, in that dying moment , and, 
" tracmg a cioss with his finger on the bloody floor, he 
bent down his bead to kis= Jt, when a stroke, more 
friendly than the rest, put an end to bis exi'.tence " 
There is something sublime m this flashing forth of the 
religious sentiment, in the moment of death, from a 
nature which seemed destitute even of rehgious bigotry 
and super"? ti tio n , and something homble m lb:' cuntem- 
plation of th.0 only religious act of a long life of turbu- 
leme and sin being balked by the very hand which slew 
his body Thai daik spirit passed to its lai^t account 
with its boarded luat^ thick upon it 

In stiong contrast with Pizano and the other 'Span- 
iards, and the only honest man m Mr Prcscott's vol- 
umes, is Pedro de la Gasca, and the most dllmctue 
portion of the work is devoted to bim He was a peace- 
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fill ecclesiastic, sent out by the Spanish government to 
recover Peru, after the previous viceroy, Blasco Nufiez, 
had been deposed and slain, in an insurrection against 
the royal authority, headed by Gonzalo Pizarro, The 
country was entirely in the latter's hands, and the people 
were with him. Gasca entered the country without any 
military force ; proclaimed pardon for all past offences ; 
announced the revocation of the ordinances which had 
provoked the rebellion ; by inimitable coolness, sagacity, 
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the same relation to narrower and intenser natures which 
light bears to lightning. Now, it seems to us that force 
and insight are the characteristics, and influence the 
measure, of genius ; and where we see great results pro- 
duced by a sagacious proportioning of means to ends, we 
infer the genius of their author. Gasca's course, indeed, 
strikes us more by its intelligence than its moral eleva- 
tion. A man of the most stainless integrity, he had still 
to crush a rebellion, and restore a country to its alle- 
giance to the Spanish crown, by means which would be 
operative among a collection of depraved soldiers and 
petty tyrants. Superior himself to vanity, ambition, 
avarice, fear, and treachery, he saw perfectly into the 
characters of those with whom he was to deal, under- 
stood the nature of the compiaufits which had led to the 
rebellion, and understood also the feeling of lingering 
loyalty which still dwelt in the fears or the sentiments of 
the rebels. He first gave them no excuse for continuing 
adverse to ihe crown by abolishing the ordinances which 
had caused h an and then proffered to the 

followers of G z^l h ducemenfs which he knew 

would be ope h n ds of knaves. If anything 

were wantin^ pi contempt of the Spaniards 

in Peru., we } i detestable treachery of the 

men who de d a d b yed Gonzalo, after having 
been sworn t h n s nd enriched by his bounty. 

Gasca knew m 1 an all the captains and intriguers 
in Peru put together , and by virtue of this knowledge 
he gained the mastery of all. The only roan who could 
have prevented by his intelligence the destruction of the 
rebels was GonzaJo's Mephislophelian lieutenant, Car- 
bajal ; and his advice, which was submission, Gonzalo 
would not follow. It is curious to contemplate Gasea 
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among the piofligate soldiers of Ppi i if it were only to 
observe the instinctive homige which vj e pays to virtue. 
His qualities like iiamonds derived then nlue from 
their rarity There weri, enough courageous, stibbera 
and reckless mtiiguers in the country , thpre was no lack 
of gold, and silver and meri-handisa but tr«th and 
honesty were "iLarce and inestimable The u«ual laus 
which regulate ■supply and demand began to operate. 
Among a set of liars and pequrers and traitors and 
murderers, a true faithful loyal and j ist man was it 
once a phenomenon and a priceless treisire At the 
same time, he comprehended all Peru m h s cipacicus 
mind, and he ruled it because he knew all its inhabitants 
better than they knew themselves. Virtuous himself, all 
the resources and tricks of vice were more visible lo his 
eye than if he had mastered them by experience. No 
plotter, who had passed all his life in intrigue, was so 
sure in his judgment of rascality, so certain in the means 
he took to circumvent it. He was one of those wise 
men who read things in their principles, and he therefore 
never made mistakes. He saw, as in prophetic vision, 
the remotest results of all bis acts ■ ind accordingly 
when he had commeni,ed a ouise of pol cy he never 
wavered, never expeiie ced a io bt of his success 
because he knew what must hippen from the nature of 
things. This insight mfo the principles of events this 
settled faith based on the leire^t mtelligence is th? 
crowning glory of the geoms ot action Gasri i Peiu 
evinced a capacity for governmet t which the t npkx 
affairs of a Europeai enpire would not haie exha sfcd 
In order to do full justice to Mr. Prescott s work, we 
should present to our readers some extracts illustrating 
its excellences of narration and description ; but this our 
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limils will aol permit. The mind of the author yields 

itself with a beautiful readiness to the inspiration of his 

subject, and he leads the reader along with him through 

every scene of beauty and grandeur in which the stirring 
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and he trii ted their lives had been reserved for still 
greater things No invective, though steeped in fire 
and gall, is calculated fo exL.ite so much detestation as 
this simple statement of the murderer's blasphemous 
hypocrisy. It is one of those monstrosities of canting 
guilt, " on wti h a fiend might make an epigmm." 

It is curious to observe, in the tangled web of intrigue, 
treachery, and murder, which, meets us in the history of 
the conquest, how the moral lav/s which were violated 
by the conquerors avenged themselves. Murder gener- 
ated murder, and misery brought forth misery. First, 
Alahualpa was murdered by a legal farce got up by 
Almagro and Pizarro; then Almagro was murdered in 
the same way by Pizarro ; Pizarro, in his turn, was assas- 
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sinaled by the followers of Almagro's son, Diego; and 
the laKerfell in battle with the Spanish authorities, under 
Vaca de Castro. Hernando Pizarro passed the largest 
portion of his life in a Spanish prison ; Juan, the best of 
the brothers, was killed by the Peruvians ; and Gonzalo, 
a man of some generosity and openness of mind, and of 
a chivalrous temper, after having arrived by rebellion to 
the supreme command in Peru, was betrayed by his fol- 
lowers, and executed as a traitor. In these various fewds, 
most of the original gang of pirates who conquered the 
country either fell in battle or were executed on the scaf- 
fold ; their stolen property passed into the possession of 
others ; and even the few who did not die a violent death 
were under the control of two masters — -gambling and 
licentiousness — which gave them poverty and disease 
for wages. As their crimes brought no good to them- 
selves, so, also, they laid Peru under a curse from which 
she has not yet recovered. The seeds of a new empire 
can never be sown by the outcasts of an old one; and 
those who look upon a country with the eyes of a pick- 
pocket will soon ruin everything in it which nature will 
allow human folly and wickedness to destroy. The his- 
tory of the conquest of Peru, as presented in the vivid 
pages of Mr. Prescott, is capable of conveying many les- 
sons on the retribution which follows conquest and rapine, 
which late events in our own history show that we have 
incompletely learned. It would seem that every man of 
common intelligence and common patriotism would rather 
see the power of his country palsied, than made the 
instruinent of crime. Such a misuse of strength never 
has been and never can be successful. The poisoned 
chalice will inevitably be returned to our own lips, for tlie 
world is ruled by divine, not demoniacal agencies. Look 
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at the subject in what light we juay, from the view of 
religion or the view of common sense, we must still admit 
that we cannot halk or elude those eternal laws of the 
universe, which deny lasting power to ihe energies of 
robbery and the schemes of rapine. The laws of God, 
in tlieir slow, silent, and terrible operation, will still 
move tranquilly on, turning all our glory fo shame, all 
our strength to weakness ; though we, in the mad exult- 
ation of our guilt, turn night into day with out bonfires, 
and rend the skies with our huzzas. 
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Those who consider the science of criticism as nothing 
more than a collection of arbitrary rules, and the art of 
criticism but their dextrous or declamatory application, 
rejoice in a system of admirable simplicity and barren 
results. It has the advantage of judging everything and 
accounting for nothing, thus gratifying the pride of intel- 
lect without enjoining any intellectual exertion. By a 
steady adherence to its doctrines, a dunce may exalt 
himself lo a pinnacle of judgment, from which the first 
authors of the world appear as splendid madmen, whose 
enormous writhings and contortions, as they occasionaUy 
blunder into grace and grandeur of motion, show an 
undisciplined strength, which would, if subjected to rule, 
produce great effects. A Bond-street exquisite compla- 
cently surveying a thunder-scarred Titan through an 
opera-glass, is but a type of a Grub-street critic meas- 
uring a Milton or a Shakspearo with his three-foot rule. 

But the golden period of this kind of criticism, when 
mediocrity sat cross-legged on the body of genius, and 
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<agely delnered its oraLular nonentities his happily 
passed aw^j The fat biihop ot the eldpr time who 
discovered thtt the Paradise Lost was a liceiiliois and 
blasphemous poem, ind the kin autliorlmg nho first 
informed the world that ShaL^peare was an inspiicd 
idiot hive both departed into tho void imne The 
period has gone by when France could di'^mi^s Shalc- 
speare fiom the company of CorneiUe ind Ricine as a 
cleier barbarian, or England herself nte him as a sort 
of miraculous raonstrosity, — neither =o elegant as Wal- 
ler noi "0 correct a'- Mr Pope The old antithe-^ia 
bi'tween genius and judgmenf tiste and cieatne pouei, 
which has sparkled ind lung m so many knowing sen- 
tences, has now lost moat of its point, and is eijjoyed only 
as a gem from the antique. It is no longer the fashion 
for beauty to be tested by elegance, or truth by mechani- 
cal correctness, or nature by convention, or art by arti- 
fice. Mr. Prettyman, with his conceited lisp, and Sir 
Artegal's Talus, with his iron flai!, have both been 
banished from the gardens of the Hesperides. 

This substitution of a philosophy of criticism for an 
anarchy of dogmas is especially seen in the recent edi- 
tions of Shak pe F f y years a o he was compared, 
in reference h mn en a o to Vct^on hunted to 
death by his wn d g B h p -es nt generation has 
witnessed a n a k d han n h pirit and principles 
of the critici n by ! 1 1 has be tried. Could all 
those Sir Fra W gh ad f h last century, who 
undertook to patronize Shakspeare as a wild, unregulated 
genius, and kindly volunteered their praise on the score 
of his great ftiulls being balanced by great beauties, sud- 
denly start up in the present age, we may well imagine 
with what a stare of blank amazement they would observe 
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his elevation fo tlie throne of art. It miglit reasonably 
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there some lean Caserns mutters treason against th, ^od, 
complains that he besliides the world like a Colossus, 
and leaves other poets little to do but peep about for 
dishonorable gKn es ; but all peevish exceptions are 
drowned m the universal sliout which lifts his name to 
the skies 
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"Nothing can coTer his high fome but heaven ■ 
No pyramids set nffhis memo es 
But tha eternal substance of h grea nets 

This idolatry of Shakspeare is pirtlj the cause and 
partly the effect of a new st^hool of crilicj=Ti which 
assumes to judge works of art after a tieWLode of pnnci 
plea The mistalie which the old order of ciitics made 
consisted in oveilooking the doctrine of vital powers 
They judged the form of Shall speare s worl s by certain 
external rules, before they had interprpted the inward 
life which 'haped the form Shakspeare a genius was 
alwaj'- felt as supreme above others because lis reality 
and force could not be resisted but the iriticism which 
should Lave made it understood as well as felt which 
should have accounted for its effects pur=!ued exactly the 
oppMile course. Instead of ailempting to trnnshte it to 
the understanding by evolving its priociples it placed it 
in antagonism to certain notions in the undersiinding 
which were unfounded in the nature of things Because 
genius has its own laws, it is not theiefori, to be inn 
sidered lawless ; yet such was the ] idgment pa sed ip n 
Shakspeare's genius by men who substituting dogmatism 
for aoalysis, did not possess the first requisite of a critic 
that of understanding the thing criticized The conse 
quence was, an absurd opposition between judgment and 
feeling, taste and genius. Men were compelled to admire 
what they were taught to condemn. We perceive tlie 
effect of this even in a man of such comprehensive sym- 
pathies as Dryden. Nothing can be more coatempfible 
than Dryden's criticism on Shakspeare's art; yet when 
he abandoned his rules, and trusted to his own conceptions 
of excellence, — when he ceased to judge as a critic and 
spoke as a poet, — nothing can excel the warmth or the 
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accuracy of his rhapsodies. Eliminate from his cele- 
brated passage on Shaisspeare every term, which may be 
called critical, and there is nothing in English literature, 
from Ben Jonson to Coleridge, which contains so true a 
representation of Shakspeare's mind. 

Now, the critical revolution which has taken place in. 
the present century does not pretend so much to increase 
our sympathy with Shaltspeare as to increase our linowl- 
edge of him ; and accordingly we perceive its influence 
not merely in the opinions of men of imagination and 
sensibility, but in those of critics chiefly distinguished 
for sense and understanding. The revolution, being one 
of principles, has affected the judgments of vraiters who 
bear, in mind and character, the same relative position 
to the present period which the old critics bore to their 
time. It would be unjust to compare Schlegel and Cole- 
ridge with Johnson and Malone, as indicating a change in 
the general scope and spirit of literary judgments; but if 
we compare Johnson with Hallam, we are still conscious 
of a great and essential diifeieiice, — a difference not so 
much in the faculties employed as in the principles by 
which they are guided. This is so true, that the mean- 
ing of judgment and taste, so far as the results obtained 
by their exercise are concerned, has completely altered. 
When Dr. Johnson said of Cymbeline, that to notice its 
defects and improbabilities in detail were " to waste criti- 
cism on unresisting imbecility," he proved himself a per- 
son of great judgment, according to the principles of the 
eighteenth century; but a man who hazarded such an 
opinion now would be set down, wo will not say as an 
ignoramus, but as one whose taste was under the domin- 
ion of individual caprice, and whose judgment was 
wholly deficient in correctness. 
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The two works named at the head of the prese it 
article, Mr. Verplancks edition of Shaksppiie and Mr 
Hudson's Lect i e^ are i fair i idication of ihe piogreso 
which critici m ha' made within i i,e it ry Neither 
could have been produced fifty years igo for the nrnten 
als were wantmg Mr Verplanck had the mde field ol 
English antiquarian verbal and ffisthetn.al criticism 
open to him and he his swept over the whole domain 
He has especially ivailed himself of the reaeirches of 
various commej lators witl out however adopting their 
insufferable prolixifj of slatement His edition though 
if has the character of a nfammento still combines a 
greater number of positive merits and is calculated for a 
wider variety of readers than any with which we are 
acquainted ; but it is so lo virtue of the judgment the 
editor has evinced in sclecti g the pe ul ar evcellences 
of many editio i' and in avoidii g the pe uliar faults of 
each. He had at hii command a iinguhily rich, collec 
tion of materul emboiymg th It f ntury of 

research, and conf^nlng the p rate t ms fa good 
edition fioatan^ ahoit in ii oce f 1 There was 
therefore, a constant strain up n h ] 1 m nt and taste 
in the mere task of selection and mp n Antiqua- 

rians and commentators are pt ly to rate 

their discoveries and iUustrati f m alue than 

the things to which they refe d ^h k pe re espec- 

ially has been victimized by a 1 f ly yed dog- 

matists, always quarrelUng am th m 1 ind each 
claiming for the morsels of usef II wl dg h has con- 
tributed a ludicrous importance 

Mr. Verplanck has shown n 1 tr gt! a d catho- 
licity of mind, in not being emb 1 bj tl varying 
opinions of this array of acute t fl 1 11 ame time 
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that he has largelj availed himself of their labors la 
the notes to eaJi play, m tracing out the sources, his- 
torical and romantic, of the plot* , m the bibliographical 
discussion as to the order m which the playst were 
printed, he blends his own learning very gracefuUj with 
what he has condensed fiom others The text appears 
fo be the portion of the work on which he has expended 
the greatest care and is the lesultof a most cautious 
comparison, woid by woid, of the original quarto editions 
of the various plajs with the oiiginal folio published by 
Heminge and Condell, and of both with the editions of 
Malone, Collier, and Rnighf Thougfi, from the nature 
of the case, the tent of no one editor can be so perfect as 
to settle all disputes re^rdmg particular passages, we 
think it must be conceded to Mr Verplanck that he has 
executed this diiEcult and dekcate task with a great deal 
of aculeness and sagacity, and displayed a much clearer 
insight into tlie spirit and form of Shakspeare's style 
than a large majority of tliose who have undertaken the 
drudgery of its arrangement. 

But it is as a critic, rather than as an editor, that Mr. 
Verplanck claims our attention here. His introductions 
to llie plays are really additions to the higher Shaks- 
peariau criticism, not so much for any peculiar felicity 
in the analysis of character, as in flie view, partly 
bibliogi'aphical, partly philosophical, which he takes of 
the gradual development of Shakspeare's mind and tie 
different stages of iis growth, It is the first connected 
attempt to trace out Shakspeare's intellectual history 
and character, gathering, to use Mr. Verplanck's own 
words, " from various, and sometimes slight and clrcum- 
stantiai, or collateral, points of testimony, the order and 
n of his works, assigning, so far as possible, each 
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one to Its probable epnch noting the variations or differ 
ences of style and of ler-i ficatinn between thera and 
in some cases, (I'i an Romeo and Juliet Henry Fifth 
and Hamlet) the alteration? and improiemente of the 
same pliy by the author himself in the progie'js of his 
lastfi md experience thus following out tV rough e-\ h 
succe^ane change tht Insurant growth of his poetic 
faculty and hiscomcpowti ai d finally tho still nobler 
expansion ol the moral w dom the majestic co tem 
plation. the temble energy the malchle'>& fusion of the 
impassioned with flie philosophical thnt dist ngui hed 
the matured mmd of the author of Hamlet of Lear ind 
of Macbeth In this portion of his hbor Mr Ver 
pKnclf has shonn a sohdity and independence of ludg 
ment and i prnei of clearly appreciating almost eiery 
opinion from, wh ch he dissents which g ve to his own 
news the fiiness and weight of judicial decia ons His 
defects as a critic are principally those wh th Lome from 
the absence in part of "enaitive sympathies, and of the 
power of sharp, minute, exhaustiye analysis. He is 
of the school of Hallam, a school in which judgment and 
generaiizafjon rule with such despotic control, that the 
heart and imagination hardly have fair play, and strongly 
marked individualities loo often subside into correct gen- 
eralities. 

Before hazarding any remarks on Mr. Hudson's strik- 
ing Lectures, it may not be out of place to refer to a few 
of the philosophical critics who have preceded him, in 
order that his station among them may be calculated 
with some degree of accuracy. After a careful perusal 
of his work, we have been forced to the conclusion, that, 
in spite of its faults, there is no single critical production 
on Shakspeare which equals it in completeness and force 
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of thougb-t tl e e\aTa nat on of dividual cliaracters. 
It is a wo 1 ¥l ch. op r^o ould hivo written without 
devoting Ii n self v 1 ra eo st ney to one object, and 
without ava 1 ^ h m elf to some extent of the label's 
of his predecessors in the same department of thought. 
The materials for a critical view of Shakspeare are widely 
scattered. Almost every eminent poet and critic of Ger- 
m y d En^jl d h wi h h last half-century, 
d d 1 pre f I Id's master mind ; 

d p I p ! y b of Goethe we have 

1 1 f SI If pe re's genius as pro- 

f d d n by the intensest 

1 f p H II C lyl Campbell, and many 

h 1 p d ti k g isms on the plays, 

h 1 bl especting the char- 

rs w 1 1 ly 1 ed to Shakspeare, 

H 1 M J d TJl have produced sep- 

I 1 bj Of } e professed critics, 

h w S 1 1 1 d C 1 d they are first in 

point of time, appear to us first in respect to excellence. 
They were, to a great extent, the originators of the school 
of philosophical criticism, and we find in them a sys- 
tematic statement of its principles, in their application to 
all forms of imaginative literature. 

The history of the variations of criticism with regard 
to Shakspeare would involve a consideration of all critical 
theories, from those founded on, individual impressions to 
those based on an observation of the essential laws of 
mental growth and production. These two extremes of 
criticism, as different as subject and object, are oflen con- 
a work of art as it affects a particular mind 
{ commonly a convertible phrase for a work of art 
is in itself. The middle ground between the two 
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has most obtained among those who ara called men of 
c\ hure Thjs consists in te'^ting the ^ alue of all woiks 
of art by their confotm ty to cerlain riles genenlizpd 
from the productions of a particular school — a^ if the 
romantic drama a=i seen in Sbakspeare should be judged 
by the prmciples of the classic drama as seen m Sopho- 
cks It IS evident we think that if cnlicism be a 
science, if it assume to convey any real knowledge it 
deals not with individual improsaiuns or arb trarj luk^ 
but with laws and its progiess will be determmcd by 
its success in employing a light method to discoier the 
laws of the oljects to which it refers As the philoso 
phcr IS content to investigate and ei^tablish the hwa of 
the human mmd and the phenomena of nature leav ng 
to the sceptic or the idealist the luxurj of denying their 
exisf«n e or suppljng better from his on n resource*, 
th t b id to pursue a simihi method with 

ga d t k f art and to interpret if he can its 

w d g d signifai-ance This at least is the 

p 11 1 sciences. If a plant, insect, fish, 

tl 1 to undergo a scientific examination, 

t 1 omcd with a shower of honorary 

d b h has felicitously ridiculed its external 

f Ii ant of agreement with some other 

tur I bj t b t b cause he has investigated its inward 

1 dicat d its purpose, and shown that its 

f phy mica! of its peculiar life, Now, we 

th k th t H ! id Lear are as worthy of this toler- 

t t tm t b rd or a fish ; at least, we are confi- 

d t tl t t fi knowledge of either can be obtained 

y 1 J Because the principle implies that a 

true creation of the intellect has thus an independent 

existence and merit of its own, and is to be judged by its 
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own laws, or its own fitness fo serve the purposes of its 
creation, it does not ihence follow, that its relatJTe merit, 
as compared with other works of art, is altogetjier put 
beyond the jurisdiction of criticism. Because a rose 
may he considered a finer flower than a violet, we are 
not bound to test the beauty of one by its agreement with 
the other. At least, in regard to the productions of the 
intellect, there can be no accurate ciassification, no settle- 
ment of ttejr position in the slidicg-scale of excellence 
or greatness, without understanding the spirit and life 
of each. 

Now, the great merit of Schlbgbl consisted in discard- 
ing from his system aO quibbles respecting superficial 
differences in the form of works of genius, and looking 
directly at the inward life which animated and shaped 
the form. His view of Siiakspearo, which did so much 
fo revolutionize the tone of English criticism, b con- 
tained in his Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature, 
delivered in Viemia, in the spring of 1808, Had he 
written nothing else, this work would be sufficient fo 
place him among the greatest critics of the world. It 
not only develops a system of principles of uncommon 
reach and depth, but contains a review of the dramatists 
and dramatic literature of Greece, Rome, France, Italy, 
England, Spain, and Germany, grappling sturdily with 
all the vexed questions of dramatic art which start up in 
each stage of the inquiry. Almost for the first time, we 
find, in his work, a critic who profoundly appreciates at 
once the drama of Greece, England, and Spain, and does 
it in virtue of following out the central principle of a 
comprehensive critical system. Sweeping over the whole 
field of dramatic literature, he delects, in the variety of 
its kinds, in its melempsychosia through various forms, 
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the true character of each period of its development, and 
considers the genius of each period in relation to the 
s it assimilated and the purposes it served. He 
I ardent and intelligent admirer of ^sc.hyiua and 
ind for that very reason contemns all attempts 
to reproduce them in other ages. As he really under- 
stands tlie great Greek dramatist* he sees the excellence 
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would hardly have left much for later cnties to perform ; 
but we perceive, here and there, the effect upon his mind 
of the literary controversies in which ho had been en- 
gaged, and some of his individual judgments are contrary 
to tlie catholicity of his principles. Besides, as his com- 
prehensiveness was not accompanied by corresponding 
acuteness, he not unfrequently becomes the dupe of his 
own refinements, especially in criticizing the details of a 
work of art ; for wo imagine a truly acute man is not so 
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likely to be deceived in a criticism of particulars, as a 
comprehensive one is, who affects subtilly in order to 
bring- the details of a thing into harmony with his 
general conception. In Schlegel's celebrated view of 
Shakspeare's mind and art, we perceive the influence of 
this defect. Nothing- can be more lucid than his expo- 
sition of the general character and scope of Shakspeare's 
genius, and of the principles by which it should be 
judged ; but, when he comes to review the particular 
plays, his very determination to find excellence in every- 
thing; often leads to his missing the greatest excellence. 
He is so occupied in tracing out the main design of the 
piece, and exhibiting the pervading unity through all the 
variety of parts, that he comparatively overlooks the 
characterization. Now, the fundamental idea, the ulti- 
mate principle, the living root, of one of Shakspeare's 
plays, can be reached only by an intense conception or 
exhaustive analysis of the characters, — for these give to 
the main design its peculiar Shakspearian coloring and 
significance; and to exhibit the dependence of the parts 
on the mam design, without fully appreciating the parts, 
results in reducing the whole to something little above 
commonplace E^ery itteoipt to follow a purely syn 
thetio process in ^(l exposition of Siiakapeare s plays has 
been a failure because it require' i mind cipable of 
reproducing Shakspeaie s own conceptions and gra pmg 
with one efiort oi imagination a Shakspeanan whole 
To exhibit a tragedy like that of Hamlet as it gip v up 
in the creators mmd indicating the exact pen dwhpn 
the diiferent characters nenessarily biai ched off fro i the 
trunk in obedience to the law at its ruot, would seem to 
requite a genius such as has not yet taken criticism for a 
vocation. Goethe seems to have had some inward idea 
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of the secret of Shakspeare's processes, bnt the scattered 
observations in which he hinted hia knowledge are but 
stammering expressions of his conceptioa. 

TKe leading merit of Schlegel, as we have already 
said, is rather in breadth of view than in any surpassing 
felicity of individual criticism ; and in regard to Shak- 
speaie we think him inferior to Coleridge in strong and 
■vivid conception, and in the power of flashing a grfeat 
impres'Jion oi a character or incident upon the mind, 
through mode f "p h h nly p 
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have had the sagacity to plant them in their own minds, 
and allowed them to germinate. 

Hazlitt's work on the Characters of Shakspeare's 
Plays is a medley of great and small matters, ranging 
from criticism to vituperation, from the exhibition of 
Shakspearc to the exhibition of himself. Hazlitt's sense 
of his own individuality was so strong, that he could not 
altogether forget it in the contemplation of the most 
objective of poets; and though his volume bears on every 
page the marks of his acute and penetrating intellect, and 
is animated by bursts of his captivating bitt distempered 
eloquence, the general impression it leaves on the mind 
is unsatisfactory. It is supposed that many of the finest 
observations in his work were gathered in conversations 
with Coleridge, 

Mrs. Jameson's volume on the Female Characters is 
a most eloquent and passionate representation of Shak- 
speare's women, and in many respects is an important 
contribution to critical literature. Its defects are so cov- 
ered up in the brilliancy and buoyancy of its style, that 
they are likely to escape notice. In the beautiful tumult 
of bright words, and the uniform glare of the represent- 
ation, we are apt to overlook the lack of close and search- 
ing examination. Fine and true as are many of her 
remarks, and valuable as is much of the information she 
dares to giv 1 11 p bl nd her own indi- 

viduality wi 1 h nd du I 1 is describing, and 

to think she mp 1 d n Shak peare wben Shak- 

speare is sin ply mp h nd n 1 e We feel it difRcuIt 
to say thus mu h n aba m f the praise cheer- 

fully awarded n f tb m f ating books in the 
language, but we hardly think that any judicious admirer 
of Mrs. Jameson can suppose that Shakspeare's 
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couH passlhroigli ihe medium f her n idwithoita 
modifieatioi of their essential chart ter 

But exceeding til I ooks on tin, great drarr atist lo bulk 
and pre tens on is XJlnci'i big octaio on Shakspeares 
Dramtt c Alt This ts Geiman in (he worst '^ense of 
the woid being o strange a eonglometation of sense tnd 
faniticism of sagacity and dulness that it is impossible 
to call It either exLellent oi eiecrable It js learopd 
ingenious acute often eloquent often profound gives 
evidence of careful research and deep thought and 
IS worthy to he read by everj man who ctn mister 
courtge to read it but it hai llj conveys any i npression 
of Shal speare tt all The author regards his system 
first himselt second an! bis nomintl subject last He 
takes as high ground lor Shakspeare s genius as can pos 
sibly be ass imed and then impiesses on his whole works 
the ppcul ar form ot his own dominant dogma Shik 
speare according to him conscio isly or uo onicio i^iv 
wrote in perfe t haimony M-ith (he truth of things and 
the ground idea of e\ery one of his pSajs is a theo 
logical doctrine When hi, comes to develop thi' genenl 
pnncipie we find thtt he is not taking Shak peaie as in 
object of critical investigation but as in lUustntion of 
hia own pbilosophiical ind theological opinions and the 

thousand souled Shakspeare, the oceauii, mind, 
dwindles down into a mere auxiliary of (he " one-idea'd " 
TJlrici. The characters are not analyzed, and are viewed 
only in reference to tJie axiomatic moral they are said to 
convey. The great " ground-idea " of the book may be 
said to consist in the assumption that Shakspeare wrote 
his plays to illustrate the five points of Calvinism. We 
do not say that these points cannot be found in Shak- 
speare, for almost every subjective mind finds there 
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exactly what it brings ; but it is somewbat ridiculous for 
a person to suppose that he has measured the genius of 
the world's master dramatist, when he has merely given 
the measure of himself Ulrici's ingenuity and learning 
are sufficient to enable him to make out a plausible case; 
but he appears to us as far from Shakspeare in spirit as 
old Kymer himself. 

TJlrici is an indication of the extravagances to which 
the principles of an interpretative criticism may seem to 
lead, when they are employed as a meie cover under 
whicb to smuggle individual impressions. In the Lec- 
tures of Mr. Hudsom, we perceive that a rig-ht applica- 
tion of the same principles may result in a positive addi- 
tion to knowledge. Although the American critic has 
his own eccentricities of opinion and expression, and dis- 
plays occasionally a disposition to fight his own battles 
under Shakspeare's banner, he still contrives generally to 
maintain a marked line of distinction between his own 
impressions and the laws of the objects he investigates. 
His work, apart from its independent merits of compo- 
sition and criticism, stands in intimate relation to the 
productions of his predecessors, especially to those of 
Schlegel and Coleridge. Possessing in a considerable 
degree the power of learning from other minds without 
becoming their vassal, Mr. Hudson's Lectures are the 
result of a study both of Shakspeare and his critics. By 
tbus embodying in his own work ibe most valuable por- 
tion of former Shakspearian criticism, he is enabled to 
advance beyond it. The leading characteristic of the 
philosophical critics, that of excessive generalization, 
which led them comparatively to neglect the analysis of 
Shakspeare's characters, he has unconsciously avoided, 
from the instinctive antipalJay of his mind to all general- 

TOL. II. 15 
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ities not vilally connected with objects, Thougli his pas- 
sionate dislike of abstractions deprives )iis Lectures of 
that appearance of comprehensiveness which comes from 
a suppression, rather than an inclusion, of details, and 
though it is sometimes felt as a real defect, still it is that 
quality of his mind which has enabled him to succeed in 
the most neglected departmentof Shakspeariaii criticism, 
that of evolving the elements and laws of the individual 
characters, and iodicating their application to practical 
life. 

Before, however, we attempt a consideration of Mr. 
Hudson's positive merits as a thinker and criticj we must 
notice somo obvious peculiarities of his character and 
style. These can hardly be allowed to elude criticism 
on the ground of their genuineness, for we are by no 
means inclined to give the critic the advantage of being 
judged in accordance with the philosophical principles he 
may apply to poets. The first, impression which a reader 
obtains of Mr. Hudson is undoubtedly that of a powerful 
but somewhat perverse writer, gifted with more than an 
ordinary degree of combativeness, and battling for opin- 
ions with all the energy of a man engaged in a personal 
conflict. Possessing a strong and sturdy understanding, 
quick and deep sympathies, an affluent fancy, and a biting 
wit, with a large command of the most vigorous and 
apposite language, and a perfect fearlessness as to whom 
or what he hits, he stalks into the company of decorous 
critics and prim essayists with his Shakspearian thesis in 
his hand a id on the shghte t intimation of a desire for 
controversy mcontinently rains diwn on his opponents a 
storm of propositions arguments and epigrams, from 
which they are ghd to escape by a precipitate flight. 
Nothing can be more unphilosophical than Mr. Hudson's 
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manner, and it is in strange contrast vdth the polite 
sneer, and somewhat prim and reserved confempf, with 
which Schlegel dismisses an opponent, or the exclama- 
tory regret with which Coleridge mourns the narrowness 
of a critic's creed. Alike in narrative, in the exposition 
of principles, in the analysis of characters, in side 
thrusts at popular foibles and delusions, Mr. Hudson's 
style is characterized by intensity and intellectual fierce- 
ness. His only mode of conquering an adversary is to 
overthrow him, and when he has him down he ends the 
matter by pommelling him to death. He enters the lists 
as Shakspeare's champion ; and woe to the unlucky wight, 
no matter how accredited his reputation as an author, 
who has at any time dropped incautious expressions 
raising a doubt of Shakspeare's supremacy. Thus, Mr. 
Hume's unfortunate remark respecting the Elizabethan 
age, as regards the correctness and lasfe of its literature, 
affords the occasion of a furious attack on that acutest of 
metaphysicians, in which every weak point in his mind 
is pricked and pierced with the most remorseless cer- 
tainty of aim, until he expires at last in an agony of 
epigrams. Some miserable heretics against the true 
critical failh, whose stupidity and insignificance preserve 
them from being roasted in the slow fires of wit, but who 
have been lifted into some celebrity by the enormity of 
their crimes in attempting to improve Shakspeare down 
to popular taste, are loaded with nicknames and pelted 
with scornful epithets. Kahum Tate, one of these ple- 
beian butchers of the poet's plots and style, is hooted at 
as a " wooden-headed man," and his improved Lear is 
kicked from sentence to sentence down a truculent para- 
graph, until at last our sympathies plead for poor N ahum 
on Ae ground of the wrong implied in cruelty to ani- 
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mats. This feeling, that meddling with Shakspeare's 
plays is literally sacrilege, and objecting to them is auda- 
cious heresy, indicates how thorough is our author's 
worship of his subject, and how intensely he has realized 
it to Ills mind as a living reality. 

The style of Mr. Hudson is a fair image of his intel- 
lect and character, admitting considerable variety of 
expression, but stamped throughout with strongly marlied 
and peculiar traits. It is the vehicle, not merely of anal- 
ysis and reflection, but of wit, satire, scorn, passion, and 
fancy. Often, indeed, the former qualities find their 
raciest expression under the latter, and the leader is 
favored with a chain of logical deduction the linlcs of 
which are epigrams, or with a theory impaled on a scalpel 
festooned with imagery. Itwould he difficult to describe 
the style, for it varies with the writer's moods and the 
subjects treated, and is restrained neither by self-imposed 
nor rhetorical rules. Now bristling: with antithesis, now 
flashing with satire, — at one time melting info softness 
and sweetness of diction, at another bringing out the 
thought with a jerk in a perfect verbal spasm, — now 
sharp, crisp, biting, scornfully defiant, each short sentence 
exploding into sparkles, and then again rolling on in a 
grand succession of harmonious periods, — it always has 
the merit of clearness and precision, and in all its alter- 
nations, from scientific terms which approach the obscure 
to homely phrases which fall plump into the inelegant, 
there is little chance of missing the meaning. It is a 
style full of the energy of life, but a life which is some- 
times galvanized into spasmodic strength. 

The author's command of language is despotic, and 
like all despots he not unfrequently exercises his power 
capriciously. This is shown principally in extravagance 
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of statement and in repetition of thought. The first is, 
to a great extent, the result of his greatest merit, for 
extravagance in expression comes as often from intense 
as from feeble conception resulting in one case from the 
boilmg over of the mmd m vehement language in the 
excitempnt produced by pro">:imity to a gicat object 
whi h awakens all lis powers ani in the other bemg 
merely an attempt to make words perfoim. the office both 
of thinking and expression Ml Hudaon extept per 
hap^ m his analysis of Shikspeare i female characters 
does not give to his subjects that remoteness whirh 
almit'i of then calm contemplation but write= close to 
the ^^tal truth ot the thing he dcscnbes with thai tin- 
gling of tile blood which oich an mmediate contact with 
the soul of passion aid the life of thought produces and 
prolongs. To dive into the depths of Hamlet's mind, or 
to follow step by step the progress of crime in the heart 
and imagination of Macbeth., or to pass resolutely into 
that awful region of passion whose terrible gusts rend 
the frames of Othello and Lear, is not a thing fo be done 
or recorded with an even pulse and a cool brain. We 
accordingly think that, in such instances as these, Mr. 
Hudson's extravagance of expression, though not always 
strictly accurate as to thought, is eminently true to feeling, 
and will be more successful in stamping on the reader's 
mind a living impression of the characters than if he had 
weighed his words with more scrupulous care. But he 
has an exaggeration of statement of another kind, which 
consists in lifting persons into the perfection of prin- 
ciples, and of confounding possibilities with realities. 
Thus, in the view of Sbakspeare's mind, in many re- 
spects a. masterly specimen of thought and composition, 
he makes Shakspeare to be what he really only ap- 
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proaclied, and seems to forget that, after all which can be 
said of him as a great man, with lai^ powers harmoni- 
ously combined, he was stiil a man, and not humanity. 
This extravagance we know is simply the extravagance 
of epigram, aiming to suggest the truth more vividly by 
exaggerating it ; but an analyst so close, fiferce, and sub- 
tile, as Mr. Hudson, with his felicity and pride in limita- 
tions, has hardly a right to expect that his readers or 
critics will allow him to claim exemption from the very 
letter of the la,w. 

The other fault of Mr. Hudson, that of repetition, is 
common to him with almost all lecturers. He has less of 
it than Cousin and ViUemain, in whose discourses the 
leading ideas are made to perform an amount of labor, 
in the mere changing of dress and attitude, which at 
last wears and wastes them away. The repetition we 
observe in Mr. Hudson results from an occasional fanati- 
cism of acuteness, which is sceptical of tbe ability of a 
proposition to convey a complete idea, and is eager to 
express all its elements. Though he embodies the most 
refined distinctions of analysis with uncommon skill and 
verbal certainty, he lingers occasionally too long on one 
subtilty, presents it in a variety of attitudes through a 
succession of brilliant sentences, and, indeed, indulges 
his power of condensed expression at the expense of real 
condensation of thought. Thus, an acute or profound 
observation is often first stated in language whose mean- 
ing ignorance itself cannot miss, then embodied in an 
image, then again forced into an antithetic or epigram- 
matic form, and afterwards, perhaps, slyly made to per- 
form the office of sting to a gibe, until, in the end, it is 
hammered out of the head in the very attempt to 
hammer it in. This characteristic is more especially 
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observable in the earlier lectures, in which, being com- 
pelled to present the profoundcst principles of philosophi- 
cal criticism in a popular form, his eagerness to make 
them readily apprehended leads him to pusk them into 
every minor avenue to the mind, as well as to send them 
on the direct road to the understanding. 

We have one more cause of quarrel with Mr, Hudson 
before we proceed to the positive merits of his book. It 
is so rare to have a critic before our court of literary 
justice, that when we do, it is proper to make him feei 
how "sharper than a serpent's tooth" is the bite of 
criticism to an author. Our present objection refers to 
the explosions of Mr, Hudson's individuality in the 
guerilla warfare which he wages against flie reformers 
and traosceadentalisls of our enlightened age. This 
bush-iighting along the main road of the text, though it 
lends raciness to the style, and will doubtless delight 
many who have no appreciation of his great merits as a 
thinker and critic, is often carried to the extreme limits 
of a reviewer's forbearance. Many of his remarks are 
unquestionably acute and jiist, and as far as they ridicule 
strutting pretension, presumptuous imbecility, and com- 
placent ignorance, — as far as they unmask the " moral 
bullies and virtuous braggadocios " who are engaged in 
beating up a little conscience into a great deal of ethical 
and political froth, or probe sharply those small coteries 
of elegant souls, where 

" Self-inspeclion suclis his lillle Ihumb,"— 

we have little to say in objection, except that his digres- 
sions somewhat break the unity of his discourse ; but he 
himself is sometimes forced by his contempt or indigna- 
tion to the opposite ejareme, and to class, in appearance 
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at least, tlie principles of ciyil and religious liberty under 
the general head of conceit and spiritual pride, and to 
exalt conformity to church and state into the perfection 
of wisdom and piety. This seems to us " more excel- 
lent foolery than the other ;" and though we would not 
directly charge it upon Mr. Hudson, there are rash and 
peevish expressions in his book, which might be forced 
to bear such a construction. 

We have thus noticed at some length Mr. Hudson's 
peculiarities of manner, not because they affect the in- 
tegrity of his interpretation of objects, or seriously 
detract from the intrinsic value of his workj but because 
they are calculated to raise false issues regarding its 
merits, apart from the shock they sometimes give to 
good taste. Admitting everything which can be said 
against it on these points, it has stiil solid excellences of 
thought and style which require a different treatment. 
We shall, therefore, now attempt to indicate its leading 
characteristics as a work of philosophical criticism. 

Mr. Hudson has thrown the whole strength of bis 
mind into the analysis of the plays, especially the char- 
acters. In this respect, Schlegel, Coleridge and Hazlitf, 
are imperfect and meagre in comparison with him, 
though for his own success he is considerably indebted to 
their previous labors, He has practically established one 
important fact in regard to Shakspeare's characters, that 
each is not only an individual, but a whole class individ- 
ualized ; and that, as the ideal or common head of a 
class, it is not only admirable as a character, but indicates 
the tendencies of a large body of men. So intense is 
the individuality of each character, that it is only when 
a powerful analysis has resolved it into its elements that 
we perceive the vast amount of thought and observation 
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This analysis, applied fo all his characters, 
conveys a living idea of !he amazing force, clearness, 
and giasp of Shakspeare's mind, in its relative compre- 
hension of the actual and possible of human nature, and, 
better than all vague panegyric, demonstrates his unap- 
proacbable greatness. For the first time in the history 
of the intellect, we find in him a mind whose creative 
vitality is commensurate with its comprehension ; reach- 
ing down into the heart of thmg^ with as much facility 
as it stretcb.es over and around them, seizing, at once, 
die elements of human nature, and generalizing the 
world of men, interpreting the latter by light derived 
from the former, and by the harmonious action of hia 
powers of conception, combination, and observation, 
enabled to express manMnd in men, and womankind in 
women. When to this we add ihe capacity of combin- 
ing the elements of humanity into new and strange 
forms of being, which are neither natural nor unnatural, 
but supernatural, we have an object for contemplation 
which criticism cannot exhaust, and which it has hardly 
begnin to conceive. The wonder is, not that Shakspeare 
could have created so many characters, but that he could 
h nphndda d ahw 

ro mb p d ph ph a 

gap uhnh n and n dy h 

gioun gnraan he e n ving m 

W h hara rsm ynd dia o n lype 
L.onified ideas, thej would not contain within then sehea 
a fraction of their present applicability to life. As it is, 
he has occupied almost every department of thought. 
Goethe has testified, that he found it difficult to avoid an 
imitation or repetition of Shakspeare, when he strove 
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most conscientiously to express himself or his own crea- 

In this analytic portion of his labors, Mr. Hudson has 
opened and worked many rich veins of thought, and 
indicated practically what is meant by Shakspeare's 
opulence and breadth of mind. If, however, he had 
merely analyzed the characters, and exhibited their wealth 
of suggestiveness, he would have performed but one im- 
portant portion of a critic's duty. He has not only done 
this, but has forcibly conceived the characters as indi- 
viduals, and happily blends their personal traits with 
their genera! significance, in repiodacing them to the 
imagination and understanding. Shakspeare's plays 
constitute a kind of world in themselves, and no x»erson 
of deep and delicate sympathies can dwell in it long; 
without giving a positive existence to its men and wo- 
men, and referring to Hamlet and Falstaff and Cordelia 
as though they were the companions of his eye as well 
as mind. This is especially true of Mr. Hudson. He 
appears as the lover or enemy of many characters whom 
Shakspeare is content to represent ; and considers what 
they are and what they do as subjects of approval or 
condemnation, as much as if they were veritable person- 
ages in actual life. This intense realization is, perhaps, 
the greatest charm of his book, though at the same time 
it is one of the dbturbing forces in his style, and the 
occasion of many a gust of intellectual wrath. It gives 
a certain heartiness to his most abstract discussions of 
principles, and through its influence the peculiar Shak- 
spearian c[uality of each character rarely escapes his 
imagination when it eludes his analysis. Indeed, in 
this interchange of the synthetic and analytic processes 
of criticism, his various powers appear in all their force 
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and refinement, for he commonly contrives to leave a 
concrete impression of a character upon the mind after 
he has subjected its elements to the minutest scrutiny. 
The result of his examination of each play is a view of 
its plot and design through the characters, and he thus 
lifts it into a Shakspearian region of thought, action, and 
being The mistake of the German critics, as we have 
e na ked consists in bringing down the play into a 
onpara ely commonplace region of exislence, by over- 
look the modification which everything receives from 
Shakspeare's own individuality, and from not adequately 
pe e n that it is the characters which lend greatness 
to the action and plan of the piece 

In exhibitmg the mutual dependeme of the cliaracler'?, 
and their connection with the drima in whu^h they 
appeal Mr Hudson n very successful He cleaily 
under^tinds that indmduals in Shak'ipeare, as in life 
are developed by mutual conlict and collision, and 
accordingly he views, each person in his relations, and 
interprets his character in the light cast upon it from all 
parts of the play. For instance, in the masterly analy- 
sis of lago, he sometimes discards the little demon's own 
self-communings as furnishing evidence of his motives, 
on the ground of his being a measureless liar ; and indi- 
cates, in many instances, the sureness and subtilty of 
Shakspeare's knowledge of human nituie, m miking his 
deceivers thus practise deception upon themselves and 
lie even in soliloquies In this portion of hi'' labors, Mr 
Hudson display a delicacy of thought, a cipacity to 
follow the minutest and most complex operations of the 
mind, and occi'ionally a micrn'icopic nicety of iiMon 
which would not di'-credit the moit iccomphahed meta- 
physician. 
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It would be difficult to decide whether our critic has 
been more successful in delineating Skakspe are's men or 
women. Certainly no reader, who judged of the scope 
of his powers by their exercise in controversy, or in grap- 
pling sturdily with some knotty difficulty which had to 
be removed by main strength, would give him credit for 
the delicacy and clearness of his perception of moral 
beauty, and the refinements of the affections. The ex- 
quisite felicity with which he touches without profiinely 
handling the most ideal of Shakspeare's heroines, and 
his constant sense of a certain sacredness attaching to 
the sex, are in strange contrast, not only to his rough- 
and-tumble mode of upsetting a critical dunce, but to his 
close and fierce exposition of an lago and a Goneril. 
His delineations of Rosalind, Beatrice, Viola, Perdila, 
Juliet, Cordelia, Desdemona, Hermione, not to mention 
others, are conceived with great subtilty of sentiment 
and imagination, and have an indefinable charm caught 
from an intense sympathy with their natures. Th^e 
ideal creations of the great poet, more truly and vitally 
natural than most of the women of actual life, he has 
contrived to reproduce whole upon his page, in the clear 
sweetness and beautiful dignity of their characters, and 
has been especially successful in setting forth their in- 
nate, unconscious purity of soul, shining through the 
most equivocal circumstances, and lending a glory to 
the simplest acts and expressions. It would be vain to 
look elsewhere for so complete a demonstration of Shak- 
speare's unrivalled success in exhibiting womankind in 
women, or a more thorough exposure of the fallacy that 
Beaumont and Fletcher excelled him in female characters. 
No extracts would convey a full impression of the felicity 
with which Mr. Hudson has entered into the spirit of 
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s heroines ; and we can quote but one speci- 
men in justification of our praise. The following is a 
portion of his remarks on Perdita : — 

" The second part of Winter's Tale inlroduces us to very dif- 
ferent scenes and persons from those which make up the first. 
The lost princess, and heir- apparent of Eoliemia, two of tie 
noblest and loveliest beings that ever fancy conceived, occupy 
the centre of the picture, ■while around them are clustered rustic 
shepherds and shepherdesses, amid their pastimes and pursuits, 
the whole being enlivened hy the tricks and humors of a merry 
pedler and pickpocket. The mosl romantic beauty and the 
most comic drollery are here blended together. For simple 
purity and sweetness, the scene which unfolds the loves and 
characters of the prince and princess is not surpassed by any- 
thing in Shakspeare, and of course is not approached by any- 
thing out of him. All that is enchanting in romance, lovely in 
innocence, elevated in feeling, sacred in faith, is here brought 
together, bathed in the colors of heaven. The poetry is the very 
innocence of love, embodied in the fragrance of flowers. Clad 
in immortal freshness, this scene is one of those things which 
we always welcome as we do the return of spring, and over 
which our feelings may renew their youth forever : in brief, so 
long as nature breathes, and flowers bloom, and heaite love, 
they will do it in the spirit of what is here expressed, 

"Perdita is a fine illUEtraiion of native intelligence as dis- 
tinguished from artificial acquirements, and of inborn dignity 
bursling through all the disadvantages of the humblest station. 
Schlegel somewhere says, ' Shakspeare is particularly fond of 
showing the superiority of the innate over the acquired ; ' but 
he has nowhere done it more beautifully or more powerfully 
than in this unfledged angel. 



Just as much a queen as if she were brought up at court, and 
just as much a shepherdess as if she were bom a shepherd's 
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d n 1 he graces of the princely and the rfmplicilies of Ihe 
pa. al character seem striving which shall express hei loveli- 
e She s not a poetical teing ; she is poetry itself; and 
everj^h ng ends or borrows beauty at her touch. A playmate 
of the floners, when we see them together, we can hardly telL 
whether they take more inspiration from, her, or she takes more 
from them ; and while she becomes the sweetest of poets in 
making nosegays, the nosegays in her hands become the richest 
of crowns. Courted by the prince in disguise at one of their 
rustic festivals, herself the mistress of ihe feast, she transforms 
the place into a paradise." —Vol. i., pp. 331, 332. 

There is too wide a variety of subjects included in Mr. 
Hudson's volumes to allow us room for a special criti- 
cism on his treatment of each. His lectures oa As You 
Like It, The Tempest, Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Cymbeline, and Eomeo and Juliet, afford perpetual stim- 
ulants both to attention and controversy. In these he 
has given powerful, and for the most part accurate, 
delineations of Prosper©, Shylook, Jaques, Eomeo, Mer- 
cutio, and Caliban, not to mention Ariel, the Nurse, and 
Bottom. His sketches of Malvolio as "self-love-sick,' 

— of Jaques as a refined epicure i 
" an utterly useless, yet perfectly 
wisdom by abjuring its first principle," — of Parolles, 
"that prince of braggarts, that valiant word-gun, that 
pronoun of a man, a marvellous compound of wit, volu- 
bility, impudence, rascality, and poltroonery," as i 
" bugbear of pretension and shadow it] man's clothing,' 

— of Master Slender, as a " most potent piece of jrabe 
cility, an indescribable and irresistible nihility, who ii 
obliged to be sui generis from a lack of force of charac- 
ter to imitate or resemble anybody else," — of Caliban, 
as " a strange, uncouth, malignant, yet marvellotisly life- 
like confusion of natures, part man, part demon, part 
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brute, whom Prospero by his wonderful art and science 
has educated iato a sort of poet," — arc all admirably 
done and faithful lo the subject ; but we can only allude 
to them. In the sharp analysis and genial reproduction 
of the comic characters, Mr. Hudson shows that he is as 
capable of understanding the philosophy of the ludicrous 
as of sympathizing with its mirth. 

But the finest portion of his work is that devoted to 
the four great tragedies, Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, and 
Othello. These bear evident marks of much, elaboration 
in thoug-ht and diction, and raalc, in our opinion, with 
the best specimens of philosophical criticism in English 
or Germaii literature. The vigor and brilliancy of the 
style, and the verbal felicities and Hudsonisms with 
which it is variegated, are likely to dazzle away atten- 
tion, in some degree, from the real weight and import- 
ance of the matter. It virould be absurd to say that 
they are altogether original, for complete originality on 
subjects which have engaged the attention of so many 
powerful intellects would be another name for extrava- 
gance and paradox ; but they are original in the sense 
of containing the deeply meditated opinions of one mind, 
who, while he has freely sought light from other minds, 
has evidently adopted no opinions which he has not 
scrupulously examined. Some views which are promi- 
nent in other writers he has included in his own, by 
altering their relations and limiting- their application; 
but he has not hesitated to reject many which are well 
accredited. The wonderful characters of these dramas 
he appears to have profoundly studied, especially in 
regard to the practical wisdom which may be evolved 
from thetn by close study; and his elucidation of their 
moral and mental constitution is always able, even when 
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it leaves room for confiovei N h 

excelled him. ia the forcible p 1 li 

sfaoding and imaginatioa of su h g 11 f h re 

as Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, H ml P 1 Opl 1 

Leaii Cordelia, Othello, lago, a d D 1 

Mr. Hudson's general idea f H 1 Sh k p 
enigma in character, is that of \l d f 

intellect, united with exceeding f 1 d fi f 

sensibility, and guided by a p d n m f 

moral rectitude ;" and he atte p h w th 

force and ingenuity, that HI is h! Id f m 
action, not from the lack of w II b b h f I 
mind between incompatible dut fi^ P P P 
him to obey the commands of h h 
bidding him lo commit regie d d d d 1 

result is, that the greatness f h n be 

pressed only in thought. It might be objected to tliis, 
that will is a relative term, and even admitting that 
Hamlet possessed more will than many who act with 
decision and rapidity, the fact that his other powers 
were larger in proportion justifies the common belief, 
that he was deficient in energy of purpose. Mr. Hud- 
son says that he always acts with decision, where his 
moral nature is not divided between incompatible duties; 
but this might be said with as nrach truth of the most 
inefiicient person, it being the characteristic of a healthy 
mind that the will is in such harmony with the con- 
science and the intellect that there can be no strife 
between duties, but there must be a resolute choice of 
one coarse of action as on the whole the wisest and best. 
The truth is, Hamlet is so complex a creation, and 
includes within the general unify of his character such a 
variety of elements, that it is almost impossible to start 
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any theory regarding him which shall adequately translaie 

our feeling of his individuality into an intellectual form ; 

and Mr, Hudson himself is compelled to admit that there 

is a mystery about him which " hafiles the utmost efforts 

of criticism," and to present his own view widi more 

indecision and less positiveness than is usual with him. 

It would be easy to prove that the play of Hamlet, 

d d as a work of art, is not so great as two or 

h f h other tragedies ; but the feelings of mea will 

Iw y p nounce in favor of its containing^ the greatest 

f Shak p are's characters. Considered in respect to 

'fality, Lear, Macbeth, and Othello, are but 

g p alities in comparison ; more distinctly appre- 

h d d s true, and addressing with more potency the 

g passions and affections, but rather invigorating 

h grand impression of human powers and ca- 

P han prompting those " thoughts wiiich wander 

h gh ternity," or touching that inward sense of our 

ffi as moral beings, which is tiie mournful fas- 

f Hamlet. The reading or representation of 

h h. plays produces a rush and glow of the blood, a 

f 1 f power and greatness as connected with the 

f guilt and the stru^ies of passion, a wonder- 

f 1 f what man is able to effect both in obeying 

d q enng eon'JciencP The impression left by 

H ml h f p f 1 1 h 1 
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The le ture on Macbetli s the ablest n ihe lolume 
for u a ned v o- r of though and s yle Is lead ng 
excellen o cons sts n that ah o pt on of tl e w te s 

d n h s s bject wh ch lends to h essay a port o 
of the gnndeur of ll e play tself wh le t prevents 1 m 
f o iulg g anj freaks of 1 gres ion The general 
V V alien of Mncbe h in! Lady Macbetl we th k is 
as o ig nal a t true and t s s lataii ed w th much 
power In ag a on cons dered bo 1 as a faculty of tl e 
n nd a d is a olen e t ol cha -acler a rao t p ofoundly 
n a passage of which we can give but a 
s applied to the settlement of various 
ding the degree and kind of guilt which 
should attach respectively to these partners in clime. 

" A strong and excitable imagination, set on fire of con- 
science, naturally fascinates and spell-binds the other faculties, 
and thns gives an objective force and effect to its own internal 
workings. Under this guilt-begotten hallucination, (he subject 
loses present danglers in horribie imaginings, and comes to be 
tormented with hU own involnntarj creations. Thus conscience 
inflicts its retributions, not directly in the form of remorse, but 
indirectly through imaginary terrors which again react on the 
conscience, as fire is kept burning by the current of air which 
itself generates. In such a mind the workings of conscience 
may be prospective and preventive ; the very conception of 
crime stalling up a swarm of terrific visions to withhold the 
subject from perpetration. Arrangement is thus made in our 
nature for a process of compensation, in that the same faculty 
which invests crime with unreal attractions also calls up unreal 
terrors to deter from its commission. A predominance of this 
faculty everywhere marks the character and conduct of Mac- 
beth. Hence bis apparent freedom from compunctious visilings, 
even when he is in reality most subject to them. He seems 
conscienceless from the very form in which his c 
works i seems flying from outward dangeri 
guilt is the very source of his apprehensions. It is probably 
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from oversight of iMs that some have pronounced him a mete 
cantious, limid, remorseless villain, restrained from Krime only 
by a shrinking, selfish appreheusiveness. ttiidoubtedlj' there is 
much in his conduct that appears to sustain this view : he does 
indeed seem dead to the g^ilt, and morbidly alive to the dangers 
of his situation ; free from remorses of conscience, and filled 
with terrors of imagination i unchecked by moral feelings, and 
oppressed by selfish fears : but whence his wonderftil and un- 
controllable irritability of imagination ! How comes his mind 
so prolific of horrible imaginings, but that his imagination itself 
is set on fire of hell? The truth is, he seems remorseless only 
because in his mind the agonies of remorse project and trans- 
late themselves into the spectres of a conscience-stricken imag- 

" In Lady Macbeth, on the contrary, the workings of con- 
science can ly b t pe live and retributive she is too 
unimagina h 1 red to crime by imagimry splen 

dors, or wi 1 h id ft m by imaginary terrors. Without an 
organ to pr j d mbody its workings in outwird vi&ions. 
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sess its workings in , bu h can never for a moment 

repress them ; nay, she cannot reveal them if she would, and 
she dare not if she could; the fires bum not outwards into 
spectres to sear her eyeballs and frighten her out of her self- 
possession, but concentrate themselves into hotter fury within 
her. This is a form of anguish to which Heaven has apparently 
denied the relief or the mitigation of utterance. The agonies 
of an imbosomed hell cannot be told, they can only be felt ; or, 
at most, the awfal secret can be bnt dimly shadowed forth, in 
the sighings of the furnace when all is asleep but the anquench- 
able fire, or in the burning a.'JUnder of tlie curds that unite the 
soul to its earthly dwelling-place. With snch amazing depth 
and power of insight does Shakspeare detect and unfold the 
secret workings of the human mind ! " — Vol. ii., pp. 165 — 167. 
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The Weird Sisters Mr, Hudson has painted in all 
iheir moral hideousness and grotesque grandeur, 

" The Weird Sisters, indeed, and all that helongs to them, 
are bat poetical impersonations of evil influences : they Qre the 
imaginative, irresponsible agents or instruments of the devil ; 
capable of iospiring guilt, but not of incurring it ; in and 
throagh ■whom all the powers of their chief seem bent up to the 
accomplishment of a given purpose. But with all their essen- 
tial wickedness, there is nothing gross or vulgar or sensual 
about Ibem. They are the very purity of sin incarnate ; the 
vestal virgins, so to speak, of hell; radiant with a sort of 
inverted holiness ; fearful anomalies in body and soul, in whom 
everything seems reversed ; whose elevation is downwards ; 
whose duty is sin ; whose religion is wickedness ; and the law 
of whose being is violation of law! Unlike the Turies of 
^ffischylus, Ihey are pelrific, not to the senses, but to the 
thoughts. At first, indeed, on merely looking at them, we can 
hardly keep from laughing, so uncouth and grotesque is their 
appearance ; but ailerwards, on looking mto them, we find them 
terrible beyond description ; and the more we look into them, 
(he more terrible do they become ; the blood almost curdling in 
our veins, as, dancing and singing their infernal glees over 
embryo murders, ihey unfold to our thoughts the cold, pasaon- 
less, inexhaustible malignity and deformity of their nature." — 
Vol n., p, 148. 

The essav on Lear is full of admirable matter, show- 
ing, however, a struggle virith the difHcultiea of the sub- 
ject. In some respects it is the most powerful and the 
most characteristic of Mr. Hudson's Lectures. Lear 
himself is analyzed at considerable length, and the amaz- 
ing grandeur of the character, as it develops itself under 
the pressure of unnatural wrong, and the might and vari- 
ety of passions which are let loose throughout the drama, 
are set forth with great distinctness and a firm, clutch of 
the subject in all its parts. Edmund is finely d 
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afterwards comes from them, which is almost tenific, and 
which burns an impression into our minds from its very 
coldness;" and further on he does full justice to the 
" wantonness and intrepidity of their malice." The 
Fool has ever been a stumbling-block to critics of lie 
play ; but Mr. Hudson, instead of denying his right to be 
in it at all, has wisely attempted to show Shakspeare's 
object in placing him there. We extract tiie concluding 
paragraph of his view of the character. 

"i know tiot, therefore, how I can better describe the Fool, 
than as the soul of pathos in a sort of comic masquerade ; one 
in whom fun and frolic are sublicaed and idealized into tragic 
beaaty ; with the garments of mourning showing through and 
softened by the lawn of playfulness. In his 'laboring to out- 
jest Lear's heait-struck injuries,' we see that his wits are set 
a-dancing by grief; that his jests are secreted from the depths 
of a heart struggling with pity and sorrow, as foam enwreathes 
the face of deeply troubled waters. So have I seen the lip 
quiver and the cheek dimple into a smile, to relieve the eye of a 
burden it was reeling under, yet ashamed to let fall. There is 
all aJong a shrinking, velvet-footed dehcacy of step in the Fool's 
antics, as if, awed by the holiness of the ground, they had put 
the shoes from off their feet ; and he seems bringing diversion 
to oar thoughts, that he may the better steal a sense of woe into 
our heaits ; as grief sometimes puts on a fiice of mirth, and 
then gets betrayed by its very disguise. It is truly hard to 
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tell whether llie inspired antics which glitter and sparkle from 
the surface of his mind be in more impressive contrast with the 
dark, tragic scenes into which they are thrown, like rockets into 
a midnight tempest, or with llie undercurrent of deep, tragic 
Ihoughtfulness out uf which they Mteringly issue and play," — 
Vol. u., pp. 273, 274. 

We have little space left to remark on Mr. Hudson's 
criticism of the tragedy of Othello. lago, Othello, and 
Desdemona, characters well fitted to test the strength, 
and delicacy of his powers of analysis and interpretation, 
he has treated very diiTerently from most of Shakspeare's 
critics. lago he considers as acting, not from revenge, but 
from a certain intellectual pride and "lust of the brain;" 
in regard to his own assignment of the motives for his 
deeds, our critic agrees with Coleridge in callirig it " the 
motive-hunting of a motiveless malignity." This char- 
acter is Mr. Hudson's masterpiece of ititellectual anat> 
otny. lago is, the perfectioa of demoniacal cleverness, 
and it is pleasant to see the wonderful inward mechan- 
ism of his unmatched malignity of nature thus exhibited 
in all its subtilty and complexity of arrangement and 
movement, Othello is represented as the exact opposite 
of lago, even in respect to jealousy, which, being a mean 
and despicable passion, is more appropriate to our honest 
Ancient than to the noble Moor. Mr. Hudson thmks 
that Othello acted neither from jealousy nor revetige, but 
from a sense of justice, in destroying Desdemona ; that 
he killed her, not from suspicion, but from evidence of 
her guilt; atid the fact that this evidence was the manu- 
facture of lago's diabolical ingenuity does not alter the 
motives of his conduct. There can be little doubt that 
this view is substantially the true one. Othello gives 
evidence, not only in his character taken by itself, but in 
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that he does not act fiom jealouL.y, revenge, oi any mean 
motive; but from passions noble and generous when 
properly restrained, does not vindicate his manhood from 
the reproach of foliy in giving himself up to the excesses 
of bis sensibility. Mr. Hudson praises the objectiveness 
of Othello's mind, and if we consider the Moor only in 
his calm moments, the praise is deserved ; but no personi 
who has ever felt 1 of a fi np Ise when he 

has thought Iiims If do il d need be told 

that passion not only bl nd 1 e b t 11 t, but draws 
the conscience itself nto s boil g d p hs ; not only 
impels to act withou a leaf v ew of 1 case, but for 
the time sanctifies th npuls a ugh and j ist. Every 
true and great man, therefore, distrusts what his pas- 
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observationb on ft wide vanety of subjects »hii,h its 
nature suggests. He has thus gnen his philosophy of 
life, in relatioa to the practical operation of the passions 
and beliefs of men ; and we think hi, has been especially 
successful in treating that important branch of ethics 
which lefors to the passage of virtues into vicc! 
through their connection with pride vanity oi ekfrav- 
agatit enthusiasm As a large portion of the woild s 
goodness is, like King Richard's frame but half made 
up, and offends from its inharmonious and partial ch-ii- 
acter where it is most impressive by its separate quali- 
ties, the field open to the ethical analyst is unbounded. 
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and as we have rather ungemly touched on some of Mr. 
Hudson's digressions, it is but just to observe that he has 
evinced throughout a disposition to disconnect virtue 
from cant, fanaticism, and conceit ; that he has detected 
with a swre eye, and whipped with an honest ardor, the 
excellence which is seK-con scions, and the purity which 
is proudly malignant ; eind that he has exhibited, with a 
fine union of sagacity and eloquence, the beauty of that 
humble goodness which seeks to elude the eye, which 
" vaunleth not itself and is not puffed up." In a period 
like the present, when conscience rushes to the rostrum 
L iiflh-iate heroics, and every " puny 
' of morality mistakes his appetite for noto- 
riety for a call from the seventh heaven to rail at every 
person wiser and better than himself, such lessons in 
ethics may not be without their effect, recommended as 
they are by a vigor and wit as inexhaustible as the folly 
and fanaticism on which they are exercised. We trust 
that the present volumes will not be the last in which 
the author's keen intellect and sturdy character will find 
adequate expression. He has not, as yet, touched the 
historical plays of Shakspeare, a sphere of investigation 
and interpretation where he may vrin additional honors. 
la choosing the world's great poet as the text for his 
inquiries into human nature, he has a subject which, 
however if may exhaust the resources of criticism, is in 
itself exhaustless. The present work we consider an 
evidence rather than the measure of his capacity ; and 
when we next meet him on the open field of literature, 
we trust to find some extravagances retrenched and some 
peculiarities suppressed, which now to some extent injure 
!iis style, and encumber the movement of his mind. 
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The elegant edition of Sheridan's dramatic works, 
published by Moxon, betrays one strange blunder, in 
including the entertainment of The Camp, a feeble farce 
written by Sheridan's friend Tickell, and altogether 
unworthy of preservation in any form. The biography 
farnis.hed by Leigh Hunt possesses little merit beyond 
an occasioaal luckiness of phrase and an occasional 
felicity of criticism. It is written with more than his 
usual languid jauntiness of style, and with less than his 
usual sweetness of fency. Indeed, that cant of good 
feeling and conceit of heartiness, which, expressed in a 
certain sparkling flatness of style, constitute so much of 
the intellectual capital of Hunt's sentimental old age, are 
as out of place, in a consideration of the sharp, shining 
wit, tie elaborate diction, and polished artifice of Sheri- 
dan's writings, as in the narration of die brilliant deprav- 
ities and good-natured good-for-nothingness of Sheridan's 
character. Like all Hunt's essays, however, it is exceed- 
ingly amusing, even in its vivacious presmnption and 

♦ rheDtaniiUcWatkaof Kichara Briiialey Sheridan, Witli a Bingriiphi- 
tal Mid CrllLcal Sketch. By Laigh Hunt. Lo^idun: ELiivstd Mokoh. Svo. 

Sp*«ohs3 of Ilia Bighl Hoootahla Kicliara Brinsloj Shetiflan. Edited hj s 
CnnsUtulional Frieni. London : Henry 6. Bohn, 3 vols, Evo.— JJo,■«^ 
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genial pertnesa ; bit a man like Sheridan, the dramatist, 
the orator, the politician, the boon companion, 

" The pride of the palaca, Ihe bower, and Iho halT," 

deserved a less supercilious consideration. Hunt's sketch 
conveys a far more vivid impression of himself than of 
his subject. 

The prominent qualities of Sheridan's character were 
ambition and indolence, the love of distinction and the 
love of pleasure; and (he method by which he con- 
trived to gratify both may be said fo constitute his biog- 
raphy. From the volatility of his mind and conduct, 
it would be a misuse of language to say that he had 
good principles or bad principles. He had no principles 
at all. His life was a life of expedients and appearances, 
in which he developed a shrewdness and capacity, made 
op of talent and mystification, of ability and trickery, 
which were found equal to almost all emergencies. He 
most assuredly possessed neither great inteUect nor great 
passions. There was nothing commanding in his mind, 
nothing deep and earnest in his heart. A good-humored 
selfishness and a graceful heartlessness were his best 
substitutes for virtue. His conduct, when not determined 
by sensuality, viras determined by vanity, the sensuality 
of the intellect; and in both he followed external direc- 
tion. Yet, such as he was, the son of an actor, indolent, 
immoral, unlearned, a libertine and a drunkard, without 
fortune and without connections, he achieved high social, 
literary, and parliamentary distinction. His life was one 
long career of notoriety and sensuality. At the age of 
twenty-six he had written some of the most sparkling 
comedies in the English language. Prom that period he 
became a politician, and eventually was ranked with 
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Burke, Fox, and Pitt, among the most accomplished ora- 
tors in the House of Commons. No otter man with 
such moral habits, joined to such slender acquirements, 
ever raised himself to such an elevation by pure force of 
fact and talent. It might be said that Fox was aa dissi- 
pated ; but then Sheridan, unlike Fox, had not been 
educated for a legislator ; and more than all, he had none 
of Fox's power of impassioned argumentation, none of 
his greatness and generosity of soul. Burke, like Sheri- 
dan, attained a prominent position in the most aristocratic 
of parties, without the advantages of birth and connec- 
tions ; hut then he had the advantage of being the greatest 
statesman of his country, and Sheridan could make no 
pretensions to Burke's force of character and amplitude 
of comprehension, to his industry, his learning, or to that 
fiery and flexible imagination which penetrated all with 
life. It must he allowed that Sheridan approached 
neither of these men in solid reputation ; but as his 
ambition was but one side of his love of pleasure, the 
notoriety which immediately succeeded bis efforts was 
all he desired. His vanity fed and his senses gratified, 
there was little left for ambition to seek, or pleasure to 
crave. Ail that there is in immediate fame to intoxicate 
the possessor, all that there is in fame which can be 
enjoyed, he obtained with the smallest possible scorning 
of delights, and the smallest possible living of laborious 
days. 

Sheridan was essentially a man of wit. By this we 
do not mean that he was merely a witty man, but that 
wit was as much the predominant clement iu his charac- 
ter as it was the largest power of his mind. From his 
habit of looking at life and its duties through the medium 
of epigram, he lost all sincerity of thought and eamest- 
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ness of passion. From his power of detecting what 
was inconsistent, foolish, and bad in the appearances of 
thiiigs, he gradually came to estimate appeaiances more 
than realities, and to do everylhing himself for effect. 
His intellect became an ingenious machine for the man- 
ufacture of what would tell on the occasion, without 
regard to truth or falsejiood. The consequence was a 
wonderful power of contrivance, of shrewdness, of finesse, 
of brilliant insincerity, without any vitality of thought 
and principle, without any intellectual character. His 
moral sense, also, gradually wore away under a habit of 
sensual indulgence, and a habit of overlooking moral 
consequences in ludicrous relations. His conscience 
could give him no pang which a jest could not heal. 
Vice, therefore, appeared to his mind as pleasantry as 
well as pleasure, and wit " pandered will," For instance, 
he was notoriously unfaithful to his marriage vow. To 
no man could adultery wear a more jocose aspect, " In 
marriage," he says, "if you possess anything good, it 
makes you eager to get everything else good of the same 
sort." He made no scruple of cheating his creditors, but 
to his mind dishonesty was merely a practical joke. It 
Vfas the same with everything else. Crime appeared to 
him as a kind of mischievous fun, and Belial always 
reeled into his meditations hand in hand with Momus. 
Blasphemy, intemperance, adultery, sloth, licentiousness, 
trickery, — they were mere jests. No man ever violated 
all the common duties of life with such easy good-nature 
and absence of malignant passions; He became unmoral 
rather than immoral. 

In considering Sheridan's career, we continually meet 
this wit as a disposition of character as well as a power 
of mind. It gives a lightness and airiness to the many 
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rascalities and insincerities of his life. No man's vices 
have been more leniently treated, because their very 
relation provokes a smile. He fascinates posterity ae he 
fascinated his contemporaries. Falsehood, heartlessnesa, 
sensuality, insincerity, all those qualities which bring 
contempt on other men, in him wear an attractive aspect ; 
and in consideration of his being such a " good fellow," 
the connon rules by which we judge of character have 
bee va ved in his case by general consent. 

It vould be impossible to set forth the talents of this 
re narkable adept in mystification and Eegius Professor 
of appearances, without some sketch of his life. He 
was tl e son of Thomas Sheridan, the actor and elocu- 
t on tad was bom in Dublin, in the month of Septem- 
ber 1751 His father was a man of no mean capacity, 
but spoiled by an obstinate conceit of liis powers, which 
made his talents pass with others for less than they were 
worth. His mother, whom Dr. Parr pronounced quite 
celestial, was the writer of two or three plays, the novel 
of Sidney Biddulph, and the Tale of Nourjahad. Her 
nature was much finer than her husband's, a fact she con- 
trived to conceal almost as much from herself as from 
him, Richard early displayed an indisposition to learn ; 
and rather than relinquish the sports for the studies of 
boyhood, he endured with heroica! resignation the stigma 
fastened upon him by his father, of being an " impene- 
trable dunce." In 1762, he was sent to Harrow, then 
under the direction of Dr. Robert Sumner, and having 
for one of its under-masters no less distinguished a per- 
son than Dr. Parr. Neither of these eminent scholars 
could overcome, either by command or persuasion, his 
indolence and indifference, though their exertions were 
prompted by the conviction that his mind was naturally 
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of no common order. The fact that some of his arista- 
cratical school-fellows taunted him with being "a player's 
son," however much it might sting his sensitive vanity, 
could not rouse in him the spirit of emulation. He pre- 
ferred to make both masters and pupils his friends hy his 
good-humor and engaging manners, and was soon the 
moat popular person in tie school. The boys emulously 
prompted him in tlie recitations of his class; and his 
brilliant mischievousness as often amused as provoked 
the masters. He seems to have escaped the discipline 
of the rod even under such a believer in the birch as Dr. 
Parr. That good-natured audacity and that fascinating 
address, which capfivated so many in his subsequent 
career, and rarely forsook him in the wreck of character 
and fortune, were partially developed in his youth. But 
he was not happy at school. He was constantly io that 
state of wretchedness which results from the struggle of 
vanity with indolence, — for years always behind his 
companions, and trusting to momentary espedienls to 
escape the consequences of idleness. 

At Harrow he remained until his seventeenth year, 
and left it with but a distant acquaintance with any 
branch of knowledge, imperfectly versed even in gram- 
mar and spelling, but still with some dexterity in Eng- 
lish verse, and some knowledge of polite literature. We 
should judge that Pope and Wycherley had been his 
favorite authors, not merely because his rhymes were 
modelled on the one and his plays betray the influence 
of the other, but because he always pretended to dislike 
Pope and to be ignorant of Wycherley. He never 
seems thoroughly to hare mastered tlie mystery of spell- 
ing. At the age of twenty he spelt thing, thi7ik, wh eth er, 
ircther, which, wkk, where, were, and appeared to take a 
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malignant delight in interfering with the domestic felicity 
of double m's and s's. At Harrow he was not considered 
vicious by Dr. Parr, who charged his subsequent irregu- 
larities upon iiis being thrown upon the world without a 
profession. At tlie period of his leaving school he was 
strikingly handsome, with that fire and brilliancy in hia 
eyes which afterwards added so much to lie effect of his 
oratory. 

He was not sent to the university, either from his 
father's inability to bear the expense, or from a despair 
of its effect in making him a student. The elder Sher- 
idan took him home, and undertook to complete his edu- 
cation under his own eye ; but Richard proved as indo- 
cile a pupil there as at school, and carelessly followed 
his own tastes. At Harrow he had formed a friendship 
with a vivacious school-fellow, nanied Halted, who was 
afterwards a judge in India, and in connection with him 
had translated into English verse some of the poems of 
Theocritus. Halhed went to Oxford, but kept up a cor- 
respondence with Sheridan at Bath. They projected 
various works, among which was a farce entitled Jupiter, 
a volume of loose stories to be called Crazy Tales, and a 
translation of Arisfanetus. The latter was completed, 
though Sheridan's portion was long delayed by his indo- 
lence, and the incessant references he was compelled to 
make to his dictionary. It was published in 1771, but 
failed to bring either the fame or profit which the juve- 
nile book-makers had anticipated. The book in itself is 
worthless, both in the original and translation ; but the 
latter is curious as indicating the light and libertine 
tone of thought, and the command of florid common- 
places of diction, which Sheridan had acquired at the 
age of nineteen. Neither in its morality nor eomposi- 
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tion does it give any promise of future excellence in life 
or letters. 

But the peculiar character of his mind, and the style 
in which he was eventually to excel, are well displayed 
in a small ironical essay, written about the year 1770, 
and devoted to a mock assignment of reasons wliy the 
Duke of Grafton should not lose his head. The mean- 
ness, fickleness, unpunctuality, and licentiousness, of the 
noble duke, are quite felicitously caricatured. The posi- 
tion is gravely taken, that his Grace's crimes are not of 
such a nature as "to entitle his head lo a place on 
Temple Bar;" and to the chai^ of giddiness and neg- 
lect of public duty the author triumphantly opposes some 
undoubted facts. 



" I think," he observes, "I could bringseveral instances wiiich 
wouW seem to promise the greatest steadiness and resolution. I 
have known him to mate the Council wait, oa the business of 
the whole iiaiion, when he had aa appointment to Newmarket. 
Surely this is an instance of the greatest honor ; — and if we 
see him so punctual in private appointments, must wa not con- 
clude he is infinitely more so in greater matters! Nay, when 
Wiltefi came over, is it not notorious that the Lord Mayor went 
to his Grace on that evening, proposing a scheme, which, hy 
securing this fire-brand, might have pnt an end lo all the 
troubles he has caused f Bnt his Grace did not see him ; — nO( 
he was a man of too much honor ; — he had pmmised that even- 
ing to attend Nancy Parsons lo Eanelagh, and he wonld not 
disappoint her, but made three thousand people witnesses of his 
punctnaliiy." 

We perceive here iliat covert, sharp edge of ingenious 
wit, which was silently fashioning Sheridan's mind and 
character. 

During' the first few years after leaving' school, Sheri- 

voL. u. 17 
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dan seems to have lived in his father's family, without 
any definite purpose in life, and only varying the monot- 
ony of gayety and idleness with occasional experiments 
in composition. In 1771, he published a poem called 
Clio's Protest, or the Pictnre Varnished, in which ilie 
principal beauties of Bath are celebrated in some four 
hundred rather loose-jointed octosyllabic lines. There is 
one couplet, ho%vever, which has become classic : — 

Bm easy writing 's curst hard reading." 

In this poem, also, there are eight lines which altogether 
exceed any other poetical attempts of Sheridan, where 
the least pretension is made to sentiment, 

"Marked yon her ctieek of rosy liHe? 
Marlied yoa her eye of sparkling hlue? 
Thai eye in liquid circles moving ^ 
Thai cheek abashed at man's approving g 
The one Love's nrrovis darting roiuid ; 
Tlie other hlushing at the wound : 
Did she not speak, did she not move, 
Now Pallas, now Ihe ftaeen of Love ? " 

At Bath, Sheridan fell in love willi Miss Linley, a 
fascinating young singer of sixteen, whose beauty and 
accomplishments had turned the heads of the whole 
town. In his management of the affair he displayed as 
much Jinesse as pasaioo. Among a crowd of suitors, he 
seems to have been the only one who had touched her 
heart, and the only one whose intentions were concealed. 
His brother, Charles Francis Sheridan, and his friend 
Haihed, were among his rivals, yet both were ignorant 
of his passion, and both made him their confidant. The 
father of Miss Linley seems to have looked upon her 
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from an exclusively business point of view, and would, 
of course, naturally oppose lier engagement to a penni- 
less idler like Sheridan. His project of her life was 
simply tliis : money was to be made by her profession as 
a vocalist, and her singing was to lead the way to a 
profitable marriage. Indeed, he had already engaged 
her hand to an honest-hearted elderly gentleman by the 
name of Long ; but she escaped from the engagement just 
before the period set for the marriage, by secretly repre- 
senting to him the impossibility of his ever gaining her 
affections. He magnanimously broke off the alliance, 
without betraying the reason; and when Mr. Linley 
threatened a prosecution, generously settled ^000 upon 
her to satisfy the father's demands. Romance has 
hardly a nobler instance of disinterestedness, and cer- 
tainly Miss Linley never possessed, in lover or husband, 
so true and unselfish a friend. 

Then followed her elopement, and the scandal about 
Captain Mathews. This portion of domestic history is 
still involved ia perplexing contradictions. As far as we 
cat! glean the facis, they are these ; Miss Linley had 
become disgusted with her profession, partly from the 
intrigues of Sheridan to push his suit, partly from her 
being pestered with the dishonorable advances of a mar- 
ried libertine by the name of Mathews. It has been 
asserted that the latter had touched her heart, as well as 
awakened her fears, and also that Sheridan assisted or 
prompted his addresses, probably as a refined stratagem to 
force her into a position which would make his services 
necessary to her peace and honor. In that tumult of 
mind springing from the conflict of various fears and pas- 
sions, she formed the romantic determination, advised or 
supported by Sheridan, of eloping to France, and enter- 
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ing a convent. He offered to be her protector in the 
journey, was accepted, and the design was at once car- 
ried into effect. On arriving at London, he raised the 
necessary funds for the expedition from an old brandy 
merchant, a friend o'f his father, liy representing that he 
was running away to France with an heiress. At Calais, 
according to the most trustworthy accounts, he persuaded 
her that her character was so compromised by her elope- 
ment, that its salvation depended on an immediate mar- 
riage with him. They were accordingly secretly united, 
in Marcb, 1773, Mr. Linley overtook them at Calais, 
but not before the ceremony had been performed ; and 
after some explanation of the affair from Sheridan, in 
which the private marriage does not appear to have been 
mentioned, took his daughter back to England. Sheri- 
dan also returned, fo brave an exasparated father, and 
lo fight a couple of duels with Captain Mathews, in the 
last of which he was seriously wounded. But with all 
his fine-spun intrigues and their unpleasant results, there 
did not appear to be any hope of his being able to claim 
his wife. The elder Sheridan and Mr. Linley were 
both opposed to the union, and both seemmgly ignorant 
that a marriage had occurred. Every precaution was 
employed to keep the lovers apart. Mr. Thomas Sheri- 
dan made his son take an oath never "lo marry " Miss 
Liniey, Mr. Linley cautiously watched his daughter. 
A year's war of cunning and contrivance ensued, in 
which Sheridan was of course victorious. Among other 
expedients to see her, he at one time disguised himself 
as a hackney-coachman, and drove her home from the 
concert-room. They were finally married, according to 
the English fashion, in April, 1773, — having fairly out- 
witted their parents ia all their schemes, and at last 
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obtained their consent or connivance to the union. The 
elder Sheridan, however, discarded his son, and was not 
reconciled to him. for years. 

During ihis excited period of hia life, Sheridan did not 
sacrifice his characteristic indolence and habit of procras- 
tination. A shamefiilly libellous account of his second 
duel with CaptaiQ Mathews was published in a Bath 
paper. Indignant at this impudent lie, he resolved to 
answer it immediately, but first told his friend Woodfall 
to publish it in his paper, in order that the public might 
see the charge and the refutation. Woodfall followed 
his directions, circulated the scandal through his columns, 
but never could induce Sheridan to write the promised 
exposure of the calumny. This is in perfect character, 
— to hazard his Life in two duels, and then bear the 
imputation of cowardice rather than take the trouble of 
writing a letter ! 

The circumstances which attended his courtship and 
marriage gave him great notoriety. His own talents and 
fascinating manners, together with the musical and per- 
sonal accomplishments of his wife, naturally brought him 
into much society. For nearly two years, he subsisted, 
after his own mysterious fashion, with no known income 
e-Kcept the interest on the ^£3000 settled by Mr, Long on 
Mrs, Sheridan, Though he was entered as a student in 
the Temple, neither his intellectual nor social tastes 
would admit of a serious study of the laiv. But during 
this period he wrote the exhilarating comedy of The 
Rivals, which was produced at Covent Garden in Jan- 
uary, 1775, It failed on the first night, from the stupid- 
ity or indifference of the actor who performed Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger. Another having been substituted in this part, 
the play was very successful, and has been popular ever 
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sincp It placed Steridan, at the age of twenfy-three, at 
the hpad of living dramatists. Nothing so brilliant had 
bsea brought out on the English stage since Farquhar ; 
d 1 1 t "t d n ty g t d th Id M.h 1 
f d w p n Ij h 

f d y 
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"What tliey are is lost sight of in what they say. Spar- 
kling sentences are bountifully lavished upon all. Fag 
and David are nearly as pungent as their mastei's, The 
scene in the fourth act, where Acres communicates to 
David his challenge to Beverley, is little more than a bril- 
liant string of epigrams and repartees, ia which the coun- 
try clown, plays the dazzling fence of his wit with all the 
skill of Sheridan himself. When Acres says that no 
gentleman will lose his honor, David is ready with the 
brisk retort, that it then " would be but civil in honor 
never to risk the loss of a gentleman." Acres swears, 
" odd crowns and laurels," that he will not disgrace his 
ancestors by refusing to fight. David assures him, in 
an acute non sequitur, that the surest way of not dis- 
gracing his ancestors is to keep as loQg as he can out of 
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their company. " Look'ee now, master, to go to them in 
sucli hasle — with an ounce of lead in your brains — I 
should think might as well be let alone. Our ancestors 
are a very good sort of folks, but they are the last people 
I should choose to have a visiting acquaintance with." 
No dramatist wSioae conception of character was strong 
would fall into such shining inconsistencies. 

The truth is, in this, as in Sheridan's other comedies, 
we tacitly overlook the keeping of character in the blaze 
of the wit. Everybody laughs at Mrs. Malaprop's mis- 
takes in tbe use of words, as he would laugh, at similar 
mistakes in an acquaintance who was exercising his 
ingenuity instead of exposing his ignorance. They are 
too. felicitously infelicitous to be natural. Her remark to 
Lydia, that she is " as headstrong as an allegory on the 
banks of the Nile," — her scorn of "algebra, simony, 
fluxions, paradoxes, and such in fla minatory branches of 
learning," — her quotaiioii from Hamlet, in which the 
royal Dane is gifted with the "front of Job himself" — 
her fear of going into " hydrostati:, fits — her piide in 
the use of " her oracular tongue and a nice derangement 
of epitaphs," — are characteristics not of i nn d flip 
pantly stupid, but curiouslj acute In tbe scene where 
Lydia Languish telishet maid to co weal her novels at 
the approach of company, the sentimentabot is lost in 
the witty rake ; " Lord Ain^worth being ordeied to be 
thrust under the sofa, and The Innocent Adulteiy to 
be put into " The Whole Duty of Man 

Sir Anthony Absolute is the be't character of the 
piece, and is made up of the elder Sheiidan and Smol 
let's Matthew Bramble. Doubtless Sliendan 1 id mary 
a conversation with his fafl er of whi h tl e hr^t s ene 
between Sir Anthony and Captain Absolute is but a 
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ludicrously heightened description. The scenes, also, 
where the doctrine and discipline of duelling are dis- 
cussed, and in which Acres and Sir Lucius shine with 
so much splendor, the author may have obfained in the 
course of his difficulties with Captain Mathews. Falk- 
land is a satire on a state of mind which Slieridan him- 
self experienced during his courtship of Miss Linley. 
The fine talk of Falkland and JuHa is as unintentionally 
ludicrous as any comic portion of the play. We can 
easily imagine how the author himself might have made 
Puff ridicule it. Indeed, Sheridan's attempts at serious 
imagery rarely reached beyond capitalizing the names of 
abstract qualities, or running out commonplace similes 
into flimsy and feeble allegories. His sentiment, also, is 
never fresh, generous, and natural, but almost always as 
tasteless in expression as hollow in meaning. The 
merit of The Rivals is in its fun and farce ; and the 
serious portions, lugged in to make it appear more like a 
regular comedy, are worse than the attempts of Holcroft, 
Morton and Reynolds, in the same style. 
' The farce of St. Patrick's Day,which Sheridan brought 
out a few months after The Rivals, though written in 
evident haste, bears, in a few passages, marks of that 
elaborate and fanciful wit in which the chief strength of 
his mind consisted. In the second scene of the first act, 
the dialogue between Lauretta and her mother, on the 
relative merits of militia and regular officers, is keen and 
sparkling. "Give me," says Lauretta, " the bold, up- 
right youth, who makes love to-day, and has his head 
shot off to-morrow. Dear ! to think how the sweet fel- 
lows sleep on the ground and fight in silk stockings and 
lace TufHes." To this animated burst of girlish admira- 
tion, Mrs. Bridget contemptuously replies : — "To want 
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a husband that may wed you to-day and bo sent tbc 
Lord knows where before night; then in a twelvemonth, 
perhaps, to come home lilte a Colossus, with one leg at 
New York and the other at Chelsea Hospital ! " This is 
one of the most startlingly ludicrous fancies in Sheridan's 
works. 

The success of The Eivals seems to have inspired 
Sheridan with industry as well as ambition, for during: 
the sunimer of this year he wrote the delightful opera 
of The Duenna, It was produced at Covent Giarden, in 
November, 1775, and hod the unprecedented run of 
seventy-five nighls, exceeding even the success of The 
Beggar's Opera by twelve nights. 

The diction of The Dueiiaa, and the management of 
its character and incident, evince a marked improvement 
upon The Rivals, The wit, though not so intellectual 
as that of The School for Scandal, is so happily com- 
bined with heedless animal spirits, as often to produce 
the effect of humor. It glitters aod plays like heat- 
lightning through the whole dialogue. Epigram, repar- 
tee, and jest, sparlde on the lips of every character. The 
power of permeating eveij thing with wit and glee, — 
love, rage, cunning, avarice, religion — is displayed to 
perfection. It touches lightly but keenly, on that point 
in every subject which admits of ludicrous treatment, 
and overlooks or blink* the re'^t The best of the songs 
are but epigrams of sentiment There is a spirit of joy- 
ous mischievousness and intrigue pervading the piece, 
which gives a delicioui, excitement to the brain. Little 
Isaac, the cunning, ovetreai-hmg and overreached Jew, 
is the very embodiment of gleeful craft, — " roguish, per- 
haps, but keen, devilish keen," The scene in which he 
woos the Duenna, and that which succeeds with Don 
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J ome e among the most exquisite in tile play. The 
en uen of the piece is all subordinated to its fun and 
Tiia f The scene in the Priory wilh the jolly monks 
ii ery theology of mirth. Father Augustine tella 
h b he s of some sinner who has left them a hundred 
du a s to e remembered in their masses. Father Paul 
o ders the moitey to be paid to the wioe- merchant, and 
adds We will remember him in our cups, which will 
do as well." When asked if they had finished their 
de o o heir reply is, " Not by a bottle each." 

The w of The Duenna is so diffused through the dia- 
lo ue as ot readily to admit of quotation. It sparkles 
over the piece like sunshine on the ripples of running 
water. There are, however, a few sente aces which stand 
apart in isolated brilliancy, displaying that curious inter- 
penetration of fancy and wit, in which Sheridan after- 
wards excelled. Such is Isaac's description of the proud 
beauty, — "the very rustling of her silk has a disdainful 
sound;" and his answer to Don Ferdinand's furious 
demand to know whither the absconding lovers have 
gone: — "I will! I will ! but people's memories differ ; 
some have a treacherous memory: now, mine is a cow- 
ardly memory, — it takes to its heels at the sight of a 
drawn sword, it does i' laith ; and I could as soon tight 
as recollect." In the same vein is Don Jerome's observa- 
tion on the face of the Duenna: — "I thought that 
dragon's front of thine would cry aloof to the sons of 
gallantry; steel-traps and spring-guns seemed writ in 
every wrinkle of it." The description of the same old 
lady's ftice, as "parchment on which Time and Deform- 
ity have engrossed their titles," was omitted in the pub- 
lished copy ; though brilliant, lie could afford to lose it. 
The Dwenna's delineation of little Isaac, after that 
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deladed Jew has called Iier as " old as his mother and 
as ua^ly as the devil," reaches the topmost beig^ht of con- 
temptuous hyperbole. " Dare such a thing as you," she 
exclaims, " pretend to talk of heaufy ? — A walking' ron- 
deau ! — a body that seems to owe all its consequence to 
the dropsy ! — a pair of eyes like tivo dead beetles in a 
wad of brown dough ! — a beard like an artichoke, with 
dry, shrivelled jaws which would disgrace the mummy 
of a monkey ! " But perhaps the most purely intellect- 
ual stroke of pleasantry ia the allusion to Isaac, — who 
has forsworn the Jewish faith, and "has not had time to 
get a new one," — as standing " like a dead wall betweea 
church and synagogue, or like the blank leaves between 
the Old and New Testament." 

Mr. Moore has gii'en a few sentences from the manu- 
script of The Duenna wliich do not appear in the printed 
copy. Among these is the following fine soliloquy of 
Lopez, the servant of Dob Ferdinand: — 

" A plague on these haughty damsels, say I: — when tliey 
play their ^rs on Iheir whining gallants, Ihey ouEht to consider 
that we are Ihe chief safferers, — we liave all their ill humors 
at second-hand. Donna Louisa's cruelty to my master usuailv 
converts itself into hlows hy the time it gets to me; she can 
frown me black and tine at any time, and I shall carry the 
marks of the last 1)03 on the ear she gave him to my grave. 
Hay, if ahe "imiles on any one else, I am the bafferer for it , if 
she says a civil woid to a nval, 1 am a rogue and a icoimdrel , 
and if she sends him i letter, my back is sure to pay the 
postage " 

Sheridan's biiEiant suctess as a dramatist led to hi^ 
investments ni theatrical property, — a fertile source of 
pecuniary difficulties to him m after years In June, 
1776, he purchased a poilion of Gprricli's share m tiie 
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patent of Driiry Lane Thealre. For this property he 
paid £10,000. How he obtained the money has never 
been ascertained. Hunt conjectures that it was borrowed 
from some wealthy nobleman. But the mysterious prin- 
ciples of Sheridan's science of finance, or Jinesse, have 
never been laid open. He afterwards, in 1778, bought 
Mr. Lacy's moiety for £45 000 and ll s ha 'ng the co 
trol of the theatre, he ade h s father tl e n aoager — a 
reconciliation having- taken pla e a shor ne befo e 
In raising all this money She ida ra t ! ave d splaj ed 
a power of persnasio i d m agen e t vl cl wouH 
have done honor to a Cha cellor of tl e Exch q er It 
is doubtful if even llr P tt wl o perfom pd racfes a 
the way of loans, ever equalled t 

The first fruit of Sher dan t, new tere t n 1 e dra a 
was A Trip lo Scarboroug-h altered vith 1 t fe v add 
tions, from Sir Job i A aal r gfi s Kel ps.e Tl & was 
really a service to the a e both of con edy anl dece c) 
for the original play tho gh one of tl e mo t r hly 
humorous in fhe lang age n I n Lord Fopp no-ton & r 
Tunbelly Clumsey, a d M a Hojden con a c g char 
acters which could not well be lost to the stuge, was still 
conceived in so libertine a spirit, and deformed (vith so 
audacious a coarseness of expression, that it must soon 
have passed from the list of acting plays. This comedy 
shows us at once the superiority of Vanbrugh to Sheri- 
dan in humor and dramatic portraiture, and his inferior- 
ity in wit and polish. Sheridan could not have delineated 
witii such consistency of purpose that prince of coxcombs, 
Lord Foppington. As an illustration of the difference 
between the manner of the two dramatists, we extract a 
portion of the dialogue between Young Fashion and his 
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brother, on the return of the former to his native country, 
ft peaniless adventurer : — 

" Fashimt. Now your people of busiDess are gone, brother, I 
hope I may obtain a quarter of an hoar's audience with you. 

" Lord Hip. Failh, Tarn, I must beg you'll excuse me at 
Ihis time, for I ha,ve an engagement which I woald not break 
for the salvation of mankind. 

" Fash. Shall you be back to dinner ? 

" Lord liip. As Gad shall judge me, I can't tell ; for il is 
passible I may dine with some friends at Donner's. 

"Fask. Shall I meet you there? For I must needs talk 
with yon. 

" Lord Fop. That I 'm afraid may n't be quite so praper ; for 
those I commonly eat with are a people of nice con^rersalion ; 
and you know. Tarn, your education has been a little at large. 
But there are other ordinaries in town, very good beef ordina- 
ries, — I suppose. Tarn, you can, eat beef! — However, dear 
Tam, I 'm glad to see thcc in England, stap my vitals." 

This is the perfeclion of coxcombical heartlessuess 
and egotism, — the sublime of ideal frippery. It is easy 
to distinguish here between the hearty exaggeration of 
humor and the hard caricature of wit. 

Sheridan reached the height of his dramatic fame in 
May, 1777, by the production of The School for SLjndal, 
a comedy whi h Rtill occupies the first place on the stage, 
and which will evei be reid with delight loi the splen- 
dor, condensation, and fertility of ils wit, the ielicitoiia 
contnvance of some scenes and situations, the general 
brilliancy of lis imtter, and (he tingling truth ot its 
satirical sfroke'i As a representation of men as they 
appear, and manners as they are, it has the highest 
merit The hypocrisies of life were Dever more skilfully 
probed, or its follies exposed to an ordeal of more polished 
scorn. It was triumphantly successful from the first, 
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and during its long run exceeded most other attractions 
of town life. Pi'obably no comedy ever cost its author 
more toil, or was the slow resull of more experiments ia 
diction and scenic effect. It was commenced before The 
Eivals With hiB usual -sagacity, Sheridan contrived 
that It should appear, in a gieat men.uie as the hastj 
pioduot of an indolent genius, ''purred into activity by 
the pressure of buwness engigementi Mr Moore, m 
his hfe of the authoi, has miroduced us into the work- 
shop of the bterary mechanician, ahown ui the scattered 
limba ol the character!, the disjointed sentences of the 
dialogue, and the little trains of diamond dust as they 
first spaiiiled into substantial being E(ery portion wa'! 
elaboiat d with the nicest care, — not to purchase ele- 
gance by dilution but to fix the volatile essence of 
the light in the smallest compass of etpiession, to sharpen 
the edge of oatire to the finest point, to give scorn its 
keenest stin^ Beginning with weakness and verbiage, 
he did not end until he had reduced his matter to the 
consisteiicj is well as glitter of the most polished steel. 

The last lontribution of Sheridan to dramatic litera- 
ture was the farce of The Critic, produced in 1779 ; we 
say the last for his adaptations of Pizarto and The 
Stranirer twentj ■ytavs after, were contributions neither 
to literature nor the stage. The Critic excels everything 
of Its kind in the English language, for it is to be com- 
pared with Buckmgliam'a Rehearsal and Fielding's 
Midas not with Beaumont's Knight of the Burning 
Pestle The wit always tells, and never tires. 

Thus It the age of twenty-eight, Sheridan, the " im- 
penetrable dunct of his first schoolmaster, had contrived 
lo enrich English letters with a series of plays which 
are to English piose what Pope's satires are to English 
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veise. We may now pause to consider llie natuve anJ 
extent of his comic powers, and his claim to be ranlced 
among: the masters of comic genius. 

Sheridan's defects as a dramatist answer to the defects 
of his mind and character. Acute in observing external 
appearances, and well informed in what rakes and men 
of fashion call life, he was essentially superficial in mind 
and heart. A man of great wit and fancy, he was sin- 
gularly deficient in the deeper powers of humor and 
imagination. All his plays lack organic life. In plot, 
character, and incident, tliey are framed by mechanical, 
not conceived by vifal, processes. They evince no genial 
enjoyment of mirih, no insight into the deeper springs 
of the ludicrous. The laughter they provoke is the 
laughter of antipathy, not of sympathy. It is wit detect- 
ing external inconsistencies and oddities, not humor rep- 
resenting them in connection ( ' b 1 'nwa d ons ti 
whence they spring. The grea n ph of o n g n 
have been in comic creations, on ed h u 1 he p o 
cesses of imagination and sympa 1 y ni n n v h 
the vital life of mirth. Such a he on hara e 
of Shakspeare, of the elder d art a t& ge e Uy f 
Addison, Goldsmith, Fielding fe e ne S nd D I 
ens. A writer who grasps h n 1 e n 
gives his creation a livJEig hea d b n H 1 11 
upon the general conception is too firm to allow his fancy 
to seduce him into inconsistencies for the sake of fine 
separate thoughts. Everything that the character says 
is an expression of what t!ie character is. Such a crea- 
tion impresses the mind as a whole. Its unity is never 
lost in the variety of its manifestation. This is evident 
enough in the case of Falstaif, for the living idea of the 
man impressed on our imaginations gives more mirthful 
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delight than his tiumherless witticisms. The witticisms, 
indeed owe much of then eflect to their intimate rela- 
tion with the character But the piinciple is no less 
tiue though le s evident of Mercutio Beatrice, and the 
airier creations of mirth generally We conceive of 
them all as Imng beings whose wit and humor do not 
begii with their enlrance or cease with their exit from 
ihe ■iLeoe but overflow m fun whether we are by to 
hear or not Such crentions itprescot the poetry of 
mntli and spring fiora profound and crealive minds, 

No\^ Shendan t. cornc personages display none of this 
iite and genial fan They seem sent upon the stage 
simply to utter bnlliant things and their wit goes out 
with their exit Everj thing they say is as good as the 
originil conception of their indivi iuahty, and character 
IS therefore b=!t m the glare of ifa representation. In 
huth Sherdan conceited a chancter as be conceived a 
jpst It first flashed iipon his mini in an epigrammatic 
form In liis Me noranda pubhshed by Moore, we find 
the hint'' of vinous dram-itic personages embodied in 
sn art sayings Thus one is indicated in this significant 
sentence , — I shnil older my valet to shoot rae, the 
first thing he does in the morning." Another is sketched 
as "on old woman endeavoring to put herself back into 
a girl ;" another, as a man " who changes sides in all 
arguments, the moment you agree with him ;" and an- 
other, as a " pretty woman studying looks, and endeavor- 
ing to recollect an ogle, like La dy , who has learned 

to play her eyelids like Venetian blinds." In all these 
we perceive wit laughing at external peculiarities, and 
subjecting (hem to the malicious exaggeration of fancy, 
but not the dramatist searching for internal qualities, and 
moulding them into new forms of mirthful being. The 
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characfei is but one of the many pleasantries it is made 
to speak. In those instances where Sheridan most 
nearly produces the effects of humor, it is done by the 
cooperatioa of brisk animal spirits with feincy, or by 
adopting and refining upon the delineations of others. 

We would not, in these remarks, be considered as 
underrating Sheridan's real powers. He is undoubtedly 
to be placed among the willieat of writers and speakers 
His plays, speeches, ai 1 the records oi hia cunversation 
sparkle with wit of almoat all k ids from the nrost 
familiar to the most recondite Though 'leld ti gen al 
it is never malignant ind if it laielj rei hes fiir 
beneath the surfaces of things it plays ovei tl cm w th 
wonderful brilliancy No Engli h comic wn1«r who 
was not also a great poet ever appioached him in fine 
ness and remoteness of ludii,roos anahgy In delicacy 
of allusion, in exquisite lightness and certainty of touch 
in concise felicity and airine's of expre^iion his wit !•< 
almost unmatched. It ha's been asaeited that he had 
not a fertde fancy, and thit he gained much of his repu 
tation by the care with which he husbanded hi stores 
He was doubtless offei coraphmenled for his readine'ff. 
when he least deserved it and was cunnit g in the 
conuPilment of preparatior B it we think he was so 
entuely d wit as to 1 e choice to daintiness in what he 
emplojed, and to aim at perfection m its verbil espies 
sion He would not always trust to a mere flow of 
animal spirits to fash on tl e light idea of the minute 
for his object was not meie hilanty b it the keen subtile 
piercing strokes of the intellect We I elieve he sup- 
pressed more sparkling jokes thin he ever wrote or 
uttered ; that the fertility of his fancy was ^reat but 
that its expression wis checked by his taste There are 

YOL. n. 18 
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as many stories of bis readiness as of his ptemedilation. 
His calling Whitbread's image of the phcenix"a poul- 
terer's description of a phmnix," and bis objecting to a 
tax on mile-stones as unconstitutional, because " they 
were a race who could not meet (o Iremonstrate," are as 
happy as any of his most elaborated epigrams. 

Brilliant as had been the success of Sheridan as a 
dramatist, he commenced, shortly after the production of 
The Critic, a still more brilliant career as an orator and 
politician. His powers of conversation, and bis delight 
in social pleasures, brought him into terms of intimacy 
with many prominent members of the Whig opposition, 
who could appreciate both his talents and good-fellow- 
ship. Through Lord John Townsend, he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Fox, and they were mutually pleased 
at their first meeting. Fox declared Sheridan the wit- 
tiest man he had ever known. An introduction to 
Burke soon followed. He soon became one of the most 
welcome visiters at Devonshire House, " where politics 
was made to wear its most attractive form, and sat 
enthroned, like Virtue among the Epicureans, with all 
the Graces and Pleasures for handmaids." At Brooks's 
Club-house, where the Whig politicians blended con- 
viviality with business, he soon shone preeminent among 
the hardest drinkers and wittiest talkers, — the very man 
to do honor to that 

" liberal Brooks, whose speculatiTe sliill 
Is hasty credit oiid a distant bill ] 
Who, nursed iu olnbs, disdEUua a vulgar trade. 
Exults to trust, and Uushes to be paid." 

There his spirits were repressed by no attempt on the 
part of his associates, noble by birth or genius, to assert 
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the lord or the Right Honorable. The usual style of 
address was Jack Townsend, Ned Burke, Tom Gren- 
TiUe, Dick Sheridan, and the like. The ease and famil- 
iarity of the whiga ia their social intertourse, and those 
signs of the times which indicated their approaching 
change from opposition to administratJon, offered stimu- 
lants both to Sheridan's love of pleasure and to his ambi- 
tion. He joined the party, and, with a few exceptions, 
was faithful to its creed and leaders through life. His 
brilliancy and adroitness made him an able coadjutor of 
Burke and Fox in assailing the corruptions of the court, 
and defending the liberties of the people. He was to be 
a thorn in the aide of toryism. 

After performing some minor services to his party, he 
was sent to the House of Commons as a member for the 
borough of Stafford, in October, 1780. The nation was 
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and informed the right honorable gentleman that, " those 
ministerial members who chiefly robbed and plundered 
their constituents might aftenvards affect to despise 
them, yet gentlemen who felt properly the nature of 
their trust would always treat them and speak of them 
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with, respect." In an. assembly where such 1e 
this was the commonplace of debate, it was evident that, 
a man, to keep his position, must learn to think quick 
end strike hard; and Sheridan felt that he had much to 
learn before be could rank high in his new profession. 
He asked his friend Woodfall to tell him candidly what 
he thovight of his first attempt, and received the dis- 
couraging reply, that speaking did not appear to be ia 
his line, and he bad much better have adhered to his 
former pursuits. " It is in me, however," said Sher- 
idan, after a short pause, " and by t hall m 

out ! " From this moment his tra n ng a d bat 
commenced, and he spared no eff 1 1 p rf t hmis If n 
bis art. 

He had many personal adrant g u tabi t an 
orator, — a powerful frame, a fac h I tl u h oa 
in some of its features, was capabl f great a ty f 
expression, a deep, clear voice, a d an y f p ng 
brilliancy, which never winked. B n jj h 11 h do- 
lence and sensuality, he possessed ai fdtntn 
and an ambition for effect, whhnp dhmvih 
sufficient industry to master th d ta I of p rt 1 
questions, and prepare sparkling d Intnt dlht 
his audience. He had not that d p h f f I d 

earnestness of purpose by which tb gr a orat d 
tifies himself with his subject ; but h uld n t t 
those qualities admirably. His sly ubt 1 t 11 t 
always on the watch for occasi f d play a d ! 
seized them with exquisite tact. Besides, he had a long 
training ia the House of Commons ; and though as a 
debater he never reached the first rank, from his lack of 
perfect readiness and his want of familiarity with princi- 
ples, he siill developed in the end a sturdy political 
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courage, and a command of expedients, which enabled 
him to meet without flinching the fiercest attacks of the 
treasury bench, and to bear bravely up even against the 
arrogant scorn of Pitt. 

During the first few years of Sheridan's political life, 
he produced but a small impression; but he was steadily 
feeling his way into notoriety. Enjoying the friendship 
of Fox, Burke, and all the prominent whigs, he was 
insensibly educating himself into a politician. On the 
overthrow of Lord North's administration, and the forma- 
tion of tke Marquis of Rockingham's, in March, 1789, he 
was appointed one of the under-secrelaries of state. This 
office he occupied but four months. The death of Lord 
Eockingham split the whig party into two divisions. One 
of these, the Eockingham confederacy, led by the Duke 
of Portland and Mr. Fox, and to which Burke and 
Sheridan belonged, was the traditional whig party, the 
heir of the principles of the Eevolution, and was sup- 
ported by the strength of the old whig families. If was 
essentially aristocratic in its constitution, and derived 
much of its power from the wealth, stability, and parlia- 
mentary influence of the great whig lords. The other 
was the remnant of Lord Chatham's party, who had 
combined with tho Rockinghams in the opposition to 
Lord North, and, on the overthrow of the latter, had 
received a share of the spoils. It was led by Lord Shel- 
burne, father to the present Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
was more popular in its character than the other division 
of the whigs. George the Third, who bitterly hated the 
whig oligarchy, seized the opportunity presented by the 
death of the Marquis of Eocldngham of dealing it a 
heavy blow. He appointed Lord Shelbume, instead of 
the Duke of Portland, pime minister. Shelbume, with- 
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out consulting his colieaguea, accepted. Fox, Buike, and 
the other " old whigs ," immediately resigned and went 
info opposition. 

Thero were thus three parties m the Hnuie of Com- 
mons, the tory adherents of liird Noith maliini:;- the 
third. To carry on the government, it wat, netes'sary 
for two of these to unite. After some negotiitions be- 
tween the two divisions of tbe whia>, which ll=^ulted m 
nothing, Fox formed a coalition with Lord North and, 
after a short, sharp simple, came mto powei. Thia wat, 
the most imprudent thing, judged by its effects, ever done 
by the whig party ; for by the great body of the nation 
it was considered a scandalous contempt of public princi- 
ple, and it fixed an odium on Fox and Burke from which 
they never wholly recovered. Sheridan, who, from his 
lack of strong passions and high purposes, often excelled 
his greater contemporaries in his judgment of the temper 
of the people, strenuously oppc^ed the coalition. He 
could not appreciate the objects of Fox and Burke, bnt 
he was shrewd enough to discover the inefficiency of 

In the new ministry Sheridan was made secretary of 
the treasury, and gained thereby some knowledge of 
arithmetic, which he often paraded afterwards in discuss- 
ing the financial measures of Mr. Pitt. Tlio coalition 
ministry did not long exist; it was detested both by the 
king and people. The most ridiculous and T.trocious 
falsehoods were manufactured with regard to the objects 
of its leaders. Its fate was sealed when Mi Fo\ a East 
India Bill was introduced. This gieat measure parsed 
the House of Commons by a large majority, but it was 
defeated by intrigue and treacherj when it came to the 
House of Lords. On the failure of the bill. Fox and his 
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e inslantly dismissed by the king, although 
they still possessed a majority of votes in the lower house. 
William Pitt, then just entering upon his political career, 
was made prime minister, — fought for three months, 
against a majority of the House of Commons, one of the 
greatest parliamentary battles on record, — and on the 
dissolution of parliament, and the election of a new 
House of Commons, found himself firmly seated in 
power. The whigs went into long and hopeless oppo- 
sition. 

This was one of the most exciting periods in English 
political history, but its consideration belongs ratlier to 
the biography of Burke and Fox than of Sheridan. One 
of his most felicitous retorts, however, occurred in an 
early scene of iJiis hurried drama. While Pitt was 
serving under Lord Shelbucne, Sheridan fired some 
epigrams into the ministry, which would have shone 
bright among his happiest dramatic sallies. Pitt, in that 
vein of arrogant sarcasm for which he was afterwards so 
much distinguished, informed him, that if such draznatic 
turns and epigrammatic points were reserved for tiieir 
proper stage, they would doubtless receive tiie plaudits 

f tl d" b t iJi H f C m s was not the 
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best characters, — the character of the Angry Boy in The 
Alchemist. Nothing could have been better and bitterer 
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than fliia retort; and it pleased Sheridan so much, that 
ho made a cast of the whole play, assigning; each of the 
prominent opponents of his party a character in harmony 
mth tho whig doctrine regarding his disposition. Lord 
Shelburne was Subtle ; Lord Thurlow, Face ; Mr. Dun- 
das, DoU Common ; Mr. Rigby, Sir Epicure Mammon ; 
General Conway, Dame Pliant ; and His Majesty himself 
was honored with the part of Surly. 

In an extravagantly burlesque sketch of Sheridan, 
written by his friend Tickell in a copy of The Rivals, 
there is a finely ludicrous account of the popular clamor 
against the leaders of the coalition miuBtry, the humor 
of which will be appreciated by all who know the politi- 
cal history of the time, and the means used to prejudice 
both king and people against the connection. It con- 
tains also a pertinent allusion to Sheridan's devotion to 
the bottle, and, through the exaggeration of caricature, 
enables us to judge of his habits and character at this 



"He [Sheridau] was a member of the last parliaments that 
were summoned in England, and signalized, himself on many 
occasions by his wit and eloquence, though he seldom came to 
the House till the debate was nearly concluded, and never 
spoke unless he was drunk. He lived on a footing of gieat 
intimacy with the famous Fos, who is said to have concerted 
with him the audaoiotts attempt which he made, about the year 
1783, to seize the whole property of the East India Company, 
amounting at that time to about £12,000,000 sterling, and then 
to declare himself Lord Protector of the Realm by the title of 
Carlow Khaa. This desperate scheme actiuilly received the 
consent of the lower house of parliament, the majority of whom 
were bribed by Fox, or intimidated by his and Sheridan's 
threats and violence ; and it is generally believed that the revo- 
lution would have taken place, if the lords of the king's bed- 
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chamber had not m a body surrounded the throne, and shown 
the mobt detPrmined resolution not to abandon Iheir posts hut 
with their lives The usurpation being defeated, parliament 
was dissolved, and loaded with infamy. Sheridan was one of 
the few membeis of It wlio were reelected;-— the burgesses of 
Stafford, whom he had kept in a coxisiant state of intoxication 
for three weelts, chose him again to represent them, which he 
was well qualified to do." 

The ft t of hi rpelectioti ne tioiii,! i the K^^t sen- 
tence of this fine Lallc^f le s the n oie fo be noted, as 
a hiindied and ixty men bers of Ihe old parliamenf , 
favorablp to Fox and North were defeated These 
caUed themselves vi ith miich truth as well ia plcisantry, 
"Fox's Martyrs." 

In following Mr, Fos into opposition, Sheridan soon 
became one of his most efficient supporters Mr. Pitt's 
administration found in him a powerful opponent; and 
he was especially felicitous in ridiculing the pietensiona 
of tJie tories, and galling them with pointed declamation. 
Incapable of projecting leading measuis'< and deficient 
in thcee higher qualities of mind vthich made Burke and 
Pox great statesmen, he was the most efTettive of parti- 
sans. "VVheD pressed to speak on topics which required 
extensive knowledge, or an appeal to authorities, he 
would say humorously to his political friends, — "You 
know I'm an igooramus, but here I am; instruct me, 
andlwill do my best." Asamanofwit, — of wit not 
only as a power of mind, but as a quality of character, — 
he detected weak points in argument, or follies in decla- 
mation, with an instinctive insight. In the habit of 
recording m a memorandum-book his most ingenious 
thoughts as they occurred to hira, he had ever at hand 
s to weave into every speech. A few of 
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his brilliant ideas absolutely i dim d h k 

especial pleasure in varying tl ppl d k 

ing tbem tell on different oc t b 

well known. la his private d 1 p k f 

one " who employs his fancy i 1 d 1 fs 

his recollections for liis wit," Th d f d 

directed against a composer of d 

chant, — a man, he said, "wl p d 1 vi d 

imported his music;" — and Uy h ff 

seemingly careless parenthesi p 1 ply 

Dundas, — a right honorable g Im ( hdpd 
on his imagination for his facts d 1 m ry f hi 
wit,") &c. Again, he had a I f y 

apbor drawn from the terms of 1 j If 

appears as a kind of satire oh p i 

extempore jests. " A true-tra d h y 1 j 

his plans like a general, — for h m f 

the conversation, — surveys th d d g 

cies, — and detaches a quest d j to h 

palpable ambuscade of his ready d j 1 I h 

memorandum he sketches a lady h ff po y I 
made regular approaches to he by d b 

— a rondeau of circumvallation, — her pride sapped by 
an elegy, and her reserve surprised by an impromptu ; 
proceeding to storm with Pindarics, she, at last, saved 
the further effusion of ink by a capitulation." Exquisite 
as this is, it is even exceeded in the shape in which he 
presented the general idea in the House of Commons. 
Among the merabers of the whig party who had " rat- 
ted," and gone over to the administration, was the Duke of 
Eichmoad, a man who had been foremost in the extreme 
radical ranks of his former connections. In the session 
of nSG, the duke brought forward a plan for the fortiG- 
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cation of dock-yaids. Sheridan subjected his report to 
a scorching speech. He complimented the dulfe for tho 
proofs he had given of his genius as an engineer. 

"He had made his report," said Sheridan, "an argament 
of posts i and conducted his reasoning upon principles of trig- 
onometry as well as logic. There were certain detacJied data, 
like advanced works, to teep the enemy at a distance from Ihe 
main chject m debate. Strong provisions covered the flanlis 
ot his assertions. His very queries were in casements. No 
impression, therefore, was to be made on this fortress of soph- 
istry by desultory observations ; and it was necessary to sit 
diiwtt before it, and assail it hy regular approaches. It was 
fortunate, however, to observe, that, notwithstanding all the 
bhiU employed by the noble and literary engineer, his mode of 
defence on paper was open to the same objections which had 
heen urged against his other fortifications ; that if his adver- 
suy got possession of one of his posts, it became strength 
againat him, and the means of subduing the whole line of his 
argument ' 

From 1780, the period of his entering parliament, to 
1787, Sheiidan, though he had spoken often, had made 
no suLh exhibition of his powers as to gain the reputa- 
tion of a great orator. Bat about this time the genius 
and moral energy of Burke started a sul^ect, which not 
only gave fall expression to his own great nature, but 
afforded the orators of his party a rare occasion for the 
most dazzling displays of eloquence. We refer, of 
course, to the impeachment of Hastings. In all matters 
relating to the affairs of India, Burke bore sovereign 
sway in his party. It was he who projected the unsuc- 
cessful India bill, on wliich the coalition ministry was 
wrecked. Defeat, kowever, was not likely lo damp the 
energies of a mind like his, when it had onco fastened 
on an object; and he kept alive a 
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the determination to bring the spoilers of India to a pub- 
lic account for their misdeeds, and to hold th.em up to 
hatred and execration as worthy successors of Cortea 
nnd Pizarro, in plundering and depopulating the empire 
tliey had conquered. Burke was the only maa in Eng- 
land in whom the prosecution of Indian delinquency and 
atrocity was a fised passion as well as a fixed principle. 
By bis ardor and complete comprehension of the subject, 
he communicated his enthusiasm to bis party, — a party 
which always appeared best when it had public criminals 
to brand and public corruptions to expose. In bringing 
forward in the House of Commons the various chaises 
against Hastings, the charge relating to the spoliation 
of the Begums was allotted to Sheridan. He was prob- 
ably well supplied by Burke with materials, and he 
resolutely determined to give the subject that attention 
which would enable him to make an effective speech. 
Of all the men engaged in the prosecution, he was per- 
haps the most superficial in the feeling with which he 
regarded the crimes against which he was to declaim. 
Hia conscience and passions were not deeply stirred 
against the criminal. Hunt says, in his light way, that 
the inspiration of Burke in this matter was a jealous 
hatred of wrong, the love of right that of Fox, " and the 
opportunity of making a display at somebody's expense 
that of Slicridan, without any violent care either for 
right or wrong." With regard to the latter, at least, the 
remark is just. We can conceive of nothing more ludi- 
crous than the idea of Sheridan sitting down with his 
bottle and documents, and, by dint of hard drinking and 
cautious reading, concocting ingenious epigrams out of 
the frauds, and framing theatrical thunder against the 
crimes, of the great oppressor of India. 
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However, the event was such as io reward all his dili- 
sjetice. His speech was made on February 7, 1787, and 
oc.i-upied five hours and a half in the delivery. All par- 
tics agreed in its extravagant praise. Fox said, that all 
he had ever heard, all that he had ever read, when com- 
pared with it, dwindled into nothing, and vanished like 
vapor before the sun. Burke and Pitt declared it to be 
unequalled in ancient or modern eloquence. Logan, 
who had written a defence of Hastings, went that even- 
ing to the House with the strongest prepossession against 
Sheridan and in favor of Hastings. After the former 
had been speaking an hour, he observed to a friend, — 
" All this is declamatory assertion, without proof." "When 
he left the House, at the end of the speech, he exclaimed, 
— " Of all monsters of iniquity, the most enormous ja 
Wari'en Hastings." Windham, who was no friend to 
Sheridan, said, twenty years afterwards, that, in spite of 
aome faults of taste, it was the greatest speech within 
the nremory of man. The most significant sign of its 
elFect was the adjournment of the House, on the ground 
that the members were too much excited to render a fair 
jticlgment on the case, — a ground that Burke very hap- 
pily ridiculed. The practice of cheering at the end of a 
good speech commenced with this splendid elTorC of 
Slieridan. 

There can be little doubt that this was, on the whole, 
the greatest production of Sheridan's mind. There is no 
report of it deserving the name. Although he had the 
speech written out, he would never publish it. With his 
usual sagacity, he judged that the tradition of its effects 
would give him more feme than the production itself. 
To account for his success is difficult. A gie^t deal is 
£o bo referred to the materials which his subject pre- 
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senCed for omforical display, to his beautiful delivery of 
particular passages, to the care with which he elaborated 
the whole, and to the surprise of the House at its superi- 
ority over all his previous speeches. He most certainly 
did not possess that deep feeling of horror and detestation 
for the crimes of Hastings wliich animated the breast of 
Burke. Several years aiterwards, when ihe Prince of 
Wales introduced him to Hastings, he had the meanness 
to 1«11 the latter that he had attacked him merely in the 
way of his vocation as a whig politician, and trusted 
that it would not he considered as a test of his private 
feelings. Hastings did not condescend to answer him, 
but turned scornfully away. If the passion was thus in 
a great measure simulated, it certainly was not expressed, 
as far as we can judge from passages here and there in 
the imperfect printed report, in a style very much above 
verbiage and fustian. The passages which would have 
best vindicated the eulogies it received were probably the 
epigrammatic porticos ; and these must have been of sur- 
passing brilliancy, not only from the ingenuity of Sheri- 
dan's mind, but from the startling contrasts with which 
the subject itself was replete. Thus, the most felicitous 
passage which can be gleaned from the printed report is 
that in which reference is made to the sordid spirit of 
trade which blended with all the operations of the East 
India Company as a government, and disgraced even 
their boldest achievements, which showed the meanness 
of pedlevs and the profligacy of pirates. "Alike," he 
says, " in the political and military line, could be observed 
auctioneering ambassadors and trading generals ; — and 
thus we saw a revolution brought about by affidavits ; an 
army employed in executing an arrest; a town besieged 
on a note of hand ; a prince dethroned for (he balance of 
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an account. Thus it was tliey exhibited a government 
which united Ihe mock majesty 6f a bloody sceplie and 
the little traffic of a merchant's counting-house, — wield- 
ing a truncheon with one hand, and picking a pocket 
with the other." 

On the 3d of June, 1788, Sheridan, having beeu 
appointed one of the managers of the impeachment of 
Hastings, deliy'ered before the Lords in Westminster 
Hal! another oration on the same charge he had so bril- 
liantly urged in the House of Commons. The fashion- 
able excitement caused by this great state trial is said to 
have reached its height on the occasion of his speech. 
Fifty guineas were known to have been paid for a ticket. 
The oration, including the examination of evidence, 
occupied four days ; and although it did not wring the 
hearts and overpower the underatandings of the audience, 
like the impassioned and comprehensive orations with 
which Burke opened the impeachment, it still produced 
the liveliest sensation. Burke, whose whole soul was in 
the success of the cause, and who was delighted with 
everything which helped it forward in popular estimation, 
was heated with admiration during its delivery, " There," 
he exclaimed to Fox, while listening to some passages, 
" there, that is tlie true style ; somelliing between poetry 
and prose, and better than either." Fox replied, that he 
thought the mixture was likely to produce poetic prose, 
or, what was worse, prosaic poetry. 

On the fourth day Sheridan strained his powers to the 
utmost to charm and dazzle his audilflry. In referring 
to one crime of Hastings, he made an allusion to the 
great historian of the age. Gibbon was present, and in 
his Memoirs has recorded the pleasure he experienced in 
receiving such a compliment before all that was great 
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and noble in the nation. " Not in the annals of Tacifua," 
d SI da t on the luminous pag^e of Gibbon, 

ouM be f u d d bed such a monstrous act of cruelty 
a I t ea hey At the conclusioa of the speech, he 
u k ba k o tl e ns of Burke, as if overcome with 
fa jj, e d not o One of his prosaic whig friends 
an e up to h ad said, — "Why, Sherry, did you 
o pi nent that t y. Gibbon, with the epithet lumi- 
w I neant vo'luminmis" answered Sheridan, in 

a hoarse whjsper. 

It is coramooly believed that the speech in West- 
minster Hall was substantially the same as tbat delivered 
in the House of Commons, although, in its diffusion 
through two days, Fox and many others considered it 
inferior to his first effort. Burke, however, in his cele- 
brated eulogy on the oration, said, that from poetry up to 
eloquence, there was not a species of composition of which 
a complete and perfect specimen might not be culled from 
it. Now, there is extant a verbatim report of the speech ; 
and Mr. Moore, in his Life of Sheridan, has quoted all 
tkose passages which even the partiality of a biographer 
could pronounce excellent. It is scarcely necessary to 
say, that there is hardly a page in Burke's own works 
which is not worth t]ie whole of Sheridan's fine writing, 
as far as eloquence can be estimated from the written 
composition. Burke's extravagant praise is tu he referred 
partly to the magnanimity of a rival orator, emulous to 
outdo all others in hearty recognition of another's merits, 
and partly to his intense enthusiasm for every effective 
speech delivered on his side of the subject. In him the 
success of the impeachment swallowed up every desire 
for personal notoriety or fame in its prosecution, and he 
naturally exa^;erated the merit of all arguments and elo- 
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quence which illustrated or enforced his ownyiews. Sheri- 
dan cared little for the impeachment, but cared much for 
the reputation of a brilliant speech. Posterity has dealt 
fairly with both. Burke has succeeded in fixing an ineradi- 
cable brand of guilt on the brow of an able and unprincipled 
public criminal, whose great capacity and great services 
seemed to overawe the world's moral judgment, and has 
consigned him to an immortality of infamy in orations as 
imperishable as literature. Sheridan has succeeded in 
gaining the reputation of an infinitely cleverand dextrous 
speaker, the records of whose speeches are read only in a 
vain attempt to discover by what jugglery of action such 
ingenious combinations of words ever imposed upon an 
audience as the genuine language either of reason, imag- 
ination, or passion. 

As an orator, Sheridan belongs to a peculiar class. 
He was certainly the most artificial of speakers, when 
his ambition led him to imitate Fos in impassioned 
declamation, or Burke in luminous disquisition and im- 
aginative flights. Moore, in a strain of exquisite flattery. 



" Whose eloquence, brightening whawver it tried, 
Whetber reason oi fancy, the gay or the gniTe, 
Was BS rapid, aa deep, aad as brlUiant a tida 
As aver bote Freedom aloft on its wa?e." 

Nothing, as Moore well knew, was more incorrect than 
the impression of spontaneousnesa which this eulogy con- 
veys. The private memoranda of Sheridan's speeches 
show the exact place where the " Good God, Mr. Speak- 
er," is to be introduced ; and eihibit pabfully elaborated 
" bursts " of passion, into which it was his intention to 
be "hurried." With regard to imagery, those fig-ures 
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which sfact up in the mind of the true orator in the 
excitement of the moment, instinct with the life of the 
occasion, were in Sheridan's case carefully fashioned 
out beforehand and bedizened with verbal frippery, cold 
and lifeless in themselves, but niade to tell upon ihe 
audience by grace and energy of manner. It has been 
repeatedly noticed, that in the notes of Burke's speeches 
nothing is observable but the outline of the argument 
and the heads of the information ; in the notes of Sheri- 
dan's, little is seen but images, epigrams, and exciama- 
tions. 

Sheridan has been often classed with Irish orators, 
that is, with orators having more feeling and imagination 
than taste. Irish oratory, it is very certain, is not con- 
fined to Hibernians, neither does it comprehend all Irish 
speakers. Its leading characteristic is sensibility. But 
this sensibility is good or bad, according to the menial 
powers by which it is accompanied. In Burke, it 
appeared in connection with an understanding and an 
imagination greater than any other orator ever possessed, 
and second, if second at all, only to Bacon among states- 
men. In Grattan, it took the form of fiery patriotism, 
stimulating every faculty of his intellect, and condensing 
the expression of thought and fancy by pervading both 
with earnest passion. In Cunan, it quickened into 
almost raorbid action one of the readiest and moat fertile, 
though not comprehensive minds, ever placed in a human 
brain. In Shiel, it is seen in the rapidity, intensity, and 
intellectual fierceness, given to the expression of blended 
argument and fancy. In aU of these, sensibility is more 
or less earnest and genuine, penetrating thought with 
fire, and lius giving it force to the will as well as per- 
suasion to the understanding. In another class of Irish 
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orators of whii.li Phillips was once considered the lepre- 
■.entative this sensibJitj is little more than the boOing 
over of warm hlood without correspoading power of 
thought or imagination and it runs into all eiccesses 
of verbose declamation and galvanized commonplace. 
Execrable as it i'^ however, and doomed to instant 
damnation in a tempest of hisses as soon as it is printed, 
it IS still not without eflect upon uncultivated or excited 
audiences This atyl'' of oratory is sometimes called 
imaginatne although ils leading absurdities are directly 
traceable to a want of imagination. It is no more imag- 
inative tluin Swift H mock reasoning to prove that Par- 
tridge was dead i' argumentative. 

Now, to neither of these classes of Irish orators does 
Sheridan belong ; for genuine sensibUity, either in the 
expression of reason or nonsense, does not enter into the 
composition of his speeches. He feels neither like Burke 
nor like Phillips. In serious declamation, he simply 
attempts aa imitation of intense and elevated feeling ; 
and his passion, as artificial and as much made up aa 
the thunder of Drury Lane, finds suitable expression in 
a diction curiously turgid, in meretricious ornaments, 
and in a style of imagery plastered upon the argument, 
instead of growing out of it. If, as a speaker, he had 
used this florid style without stint, he must have failed. 
We believe that it did not please his contemporaries 
much more than it does posterity, and that it was gen- 
erally held by them to bear about the same relation to 
the peculiar merits of his speeches, which liie fine talk 
of Falkland and Julia bears to the fun of Acres and the 
wit of Captain Absolute. What placed him by the side 
of Burke, Fox, and Windham, as an orator, was not his 
earnestness of feeling, but his equalling them in the 
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felicity with which they exposed crime, corruption, soph- 
istry, and hypocri&y to ndicule nni contempt Hio not 
successful imitations of Burl e onsist in the employ me it 
of verbal paradoxes and ironiLil fancies m which the 
opinions and sta1«ments of an opponent are exaggerated 
into a Icind ol gigantic caricature and then icorofully 
eulogized. Piet«nce of all lands soon collapses when 
sul)ject«d to tins oideal of wasting ridicule The b ibble 
bursts at once and la lesolvpd intt its elementil sud' 
As far as we can judge of Sheridan s great spei,cli on 
the Begums, his most effective weapon of attack was a 
sarcastic mockery of Hastings's assignment of patriotic 
motives for his crimes, an epigraumiatic expression of 
hatred and scorn for oppression and rapine, and a singu- 
lar felicity in dragging down the governor of a vast 
empire to the level of Hie common herd of profligates and 
criminals, by connecting his greate&t acts with the same 
motives which influence the pickpocket and the cut- 
throat. By bringing the large conceptions and beneficent 
aims which should chaiacterize a rulei of nations into 
startling contrast with the small pergonal objetts which 
animate tiie heroes of Hounalow Heath, he had an oppor- 
tunity to play the dazzling fence of his wit with the most 
brilliant effect. Many of his most swollen comparisons 
and strained metaphors are redeemed from absolute con- 
tempt only by the presence of this mocking spnit. That 
his great strength consisted m this powei of viewing 
everything under its ludicrous lelations is seen in the 
rapidity with which he e\er extricated himself from the 
consequences of failure m his florid flights Mr. Law, 
the counsel for Hastings, very suu,easfidly ridiculed one 
of the hectic metaphors of his speech. " It was the first 
time in his life," replied Sheridan, "he had ever heard 
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of special pleading on. a metaphor, or a HE of indictment 
against a trope. But such was the turn of the learned 
counsel's mind, that when he attempted to be humorous, 
no jest could he found, and when serious, no fact was 
visible." This retort is worlh a thousand such tropes as 
occasioned it. 

Up to the impeachment of Hastings, Fox, Burke, and 
Sheridan, were closely united ; but the illness of the 
king, which soon, followed, brought a question before 
parliament, which, while iffseemed fo promise the acces- 
sion of the whigs to power, resulted only in sowing the 
seeds of district among their leaders. George the Third 
became insane, and it devolved upon the legislature to 
appoint or recognize a regent. The Prince of Wales, a 
selfish debauchee and spendthrift, was the person that 
would naturally be appointed ; and the prince, hating 
his father and hated by him, was a whig. Mr. Pitt and 
the tOTies were determined to restrict his prerogative ; 
the whigs struggled to have him endowed with the full 
jwwers of majesty. A fierce war of words and princi- 
ples was the consequence, in which Fox and Burke gave 
way to unwonted gusts of passion, and Burke, especially, 
indulged in some unwise allusions to the king's situation 
Shendan, who for a long time had been the companion 
of the pnuce in hio pleasures, and in some degree his 
ojent m the House of Commons, waa suspected by his 
friends of intriguing for i higher office than hi'i station 
m tlie pal ty would warrant The kings recovery put 
an end to the debate", ind to the hopes of each A por- 
tion of the disappointment whuh Burke and Fox ex- 
p'litnred waa tiinsmuted into dislite of each other eich 
fi.ehng thtt the Molence of the discussion had injured 
the party and each phcing the blame upon the other 
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Both were suspicious of Sheridan also and doubted his 
honjnble deal g in the matter 

This slight feud would probably have been soon 
healed f the breaking out of the Fiench Eeiolution 
had not given in immed itt occasion for all tho discon- 
tPtit m (he party to explnle Buike from the first, 
Inol I'd upon that portentous event with distn at ; Fox 
t d S! er da 1 hide 1 t as an omen of goo i The debate 
o the An y E t ites m 1790 wis the first public 
gn of tl e sch s 1 between the leaders of the whigs, 
Sher dan ho eems to have foreseen that Fox and 
Barke muht eventually dissolve their connection, took 
th s opport n tj n a animated hut indiscreet speech 
against Burke's views, to hasten the separation ; but he 
only succeeded in bringing Burke's wrath down upon his 
own head, and a public disavowal of their friendship. 
The progri'Sa of the Revolution, however, soon brought 
on a final division of the ^hig party, upon which a 
majority oi its mo'it influential members went over wilii 
Burke to the support of the ministry. Fox and Sheri- 
dan, not on the most cordial teims ttemselves, were left 
to battle, m the House of Commons, both against their 
old enemie'5 and % powerful body of their old friends. 

Therp is no portion of Sheridan's political life which 
is more honorable than his services to freedom during 
the stormy penod between 1793 and 1801. It was a 
lime of extreme opinions The French Eevolution had 
unsettled the laigest intellects of the age, and seditious 
and despotic principles clashed violently against each 
other The tones, to pieserve order, seemed bent on 
de-.troymg freedom, and the radicals, enraged at the 
attacks on freedom, or deluded by the abstract common- 
places of the French school, overlooked order in their 
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struggle against oppression. Pos, Sheridan, Grey, Tier- 
ney, Eiskine, were the nucleus of a legal opposition to 
the ministry, and, at the head of a small minority of 
whigs, defended the free principles of the constitution 
against the court, the administration, and popular clamor. 
Sheridan adhered generally to his party, though be con- 
trived fo escape some of its glorious uapopularity by 
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his speech as he best might ; — "he would abuse Ned 
Law, ridicule PKimer's long orations, make tlie court 
laugh, piease the women, and, in short, go triumphantly 
through his task," Much to the surprise of the man- 
agers, he succeeded admirably. 

In 1792, Mrs. Sheridan died. She was a woman of 
fine mind, warm heart, and uncommon beauty, entering 
witli zeal into her husband's interests, and malting his 
home as happy as the home of a libertine could be, who 
was gifted with good-nature rather than principle, with 
affectionate sensations rather than a heart. In 1795, 
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Sheridan married again. The lady was Miss Ogle, 
daughter of the Dean of Winchester, and represented 
as young, accomplished, and thoroughly in love. Sheri- 
dan's powers of faiscination neither dissipation nor the 
reputation of a raui could weigh down. 

During this stormiest period of English politics, Sheri- 
dan preserved the same virtue in his speeches, and the 
same self-indulgence in his conduct, which characterized 
liis whole life. When Pitt resigned, and the Addingfon 
ministry was formed, in 1801, he, following the example 
of a few other whigs, gave that feeble government, willi 
its toothless toryism, a kind of support. But the inflated 
incapacity of that administration could not fail to draw 
laughter from him, the prince of laughers. Addington 
was nicknamed " The Doctor." When one of his meas- 
ures was suddenly opposed by the Scotch members, 
usually loyal to ministers, Sheridan set (he House of 
Commons in a roar by addressing the premier from Mac- 
beth,— "Doctor, the thanes fly from thee!" On the 
return of Pitt to power, Sheridan went again into oppo- 
sition. Of all his later speeches, his most celebrated is 
one which he made in 1805, on his motion for repealing 
the Defence Act. It was written during the debate, at a 
coffee-house near Westminster Hail, and was full of the 
fiercest attacts upon the premier. PJtt, commonly so 
insensible, is said to have writhed under its declamatory 
sarcasm; and many who were present thought they dis- 
cerned at times in his countenance an intention to fix a 
personal quarrel upon his flashing adversary. After the 
death of Pitt, in 1806, and the formation of the Fox and 
Grenville ministry, Sheridan was appointed Treasurer 
of the Navy, an office which he deemed altogetlier 
below his deserls, and which indicated that his position 
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in the party had not advanced since nSS. The admin- 
istration ^vaa dissolved shortly after the death of Fox, 
owing tn the determination of Lord Grenville to push the 
Catholic claims. Sheridan, though an Irishman himself, 
and with every feeling of nationality arrayed on the side 
of Catholic emancipation, vras still vexed at the ministry 
for committing itself to the measure, from his selfish fear 
of losing office. He knew the king would not consent to 
it, and he had not the high Roman feeling of Lord Gren- 
ville, who was indfeposed to shape his course according 
to the path marked by the bigotry of the monarch. "He 
had heard," Sheridan said, " of people knocking' out their 
brains against a wall ; but never before knew of any on© 
building a wall expressly for the purpose." 

After his loss of offi.ce, Sheridan's efforts in parlia- 
ment were not frequent. He became engaged in various 
intrigues regarding the formation of new administra- 
tions, in which he lost the confidence of his political 
friends. His intimacy with the Prince of Wales, and 
his declining health and reputation, seem equally to 
have hurried him into dishonorable tricks and insinceri- 
ties. At last, in 1812, rendered desperate by the loss 
of his theatrical properly, embarrassed in purse, and 
almost bankrupt in character, he closed a brilliant politi- 
cal life by an act of treachery which will ever stain his 
name. Oa the death of Mr. Perceval, great difficulty 
was experienced in forming an administration. There 
was a probability of the whigs again coming into power ; 
overtures were made to Lords Grey and Grenville to 
form a ministry. They would not accept, unless the 
household were dismissed. Lord Yarmouth, one of this 
number, requested Sheridaa to convey to the two whig 
lords their intention to resign, rather than be an obstacle 
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fo the formation of a ministry. Had Sheridan done 
this, tile political history of Eng'land might have been 
essentially different, and measures of reform might have 
dated from 1812, instead of 1832. But he betrayed his 
trust, partly because he was aware that the Prince 
Regent did not really desire the accession of the whigs, 
and partly because he disliked the inflexible character 
of the lords who would have been at the head of affairs. 
He not only did not communicate the offer of Lord Yar- 
mouth, but, when a rumor of it had transpired, offered 
to bet five hundred guineas that it was not m contem- 
plation. His treachery was discovered loo late to be 
repaired. Lord Liverpool, "commonplace J.nd lovmg 
place," obtained the premiership, and held it duiing 
fifteen years of tory rule. 

Closely following this shipwreck of charactei, Sheri- 
dan lost his seat ia parliament. This was almost equiv- 
alent to a loss of his personal liberty, for he was no longer 
safe from arrest. From this time to his death, he gath- 
ered in the harvest of long years of indolence, extrava- 
gance, and vice. Disease was secretly wearing away his 
originally powerful constitution His face, once so full 
of in e ge e and beau j had be ome deformed and 
bloated w h n rap n e H o d friends loolced 
coldly upon h m B ant po e s of onversation and 
fascin ng add a no o g a -a rized the faded 

wit and ha d deba h The P ince Regent, for 
whom he had so often sacrificed his interest and honor, 
left him " naked to his enemies." All the mortifications 
which could result from wounded pride and vanity, and 
the sense of decaying intellect, thickened upon him. His 
ruin was swift and sure. His creditors seized upon 
everything which the pawnbroker had not already taken. 
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consequences of committing' murder. At last, on the 
seventh of July, 1816, in his sixty-fifth year, he died. 

Then came tlie mockery of a splendid burial. Dukes, 
royal and noble, bishops, maiquesses, earls, viscounts, 
right honorables, emulously swelled the train of his 
funeral. "France," said a French journalist at the 
time, " is the place for an authoi to live m, and England 
the place for him to die in." In the Poet's Corner of 
Westminster Abbey, the only spot remaining unoccupied 
was reserved for tlie body of him whose death-bed was 
not safe from the sheriffs writ. Tom Moore, in a fine 
strain of poetical indignation, published just after Sheri- 
dan's death, thus cuttingly refers to the noble lords who 
" honored " the funeral ; — 
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" How proud Ihey can press lo tli6 funeral array 

Of him whom the; shunned in his slcliness and sorrow! 
How bailifTs mny seize bis last blanket to-day, 

Whose pali shall be held up by uoliles to-morrow ! " 

The task of ligliteniDg the misery of Slieridan's last 
hours was left fo such cotnmooers as Samuel Rogers, 
Thomas Moore, and good Doctor Bain. 

The moral of Sheridan's hfe lies on the surface, and 
we shall not risk any commonplaces of ethical horror in 
commenting upon its hollowness and its sins. The 
vices for which he was distinguished are generally repro- 
hated, and their position in the scale of wickedness is 
sufficiently marked ; but they are not the darkest kind 
of vices. We are not of that number who select him 
from his contemporaries, and expend upon his follies and 
errors the whole strength of their indignation. Allow- 
ing him to have been as bad as his nature would allow, 
we believe he was a much better man than many of his 
contemporaries who are commonly praised as virtuous. 
The man who brings misery upon himself aud his fam- 
ily by intemperance and sloth is justly condemned, but 
he is mnocent compared with one who, from bigotry or 
lust of power, would ruin or injure a nation. George 
the Third is praised as a good king; but the vices of 
Sheridan's character were mere peccadilloes compared 
with the savage vices which raged and ruled in the heart 
of his Majesty. In a moral estimate which included all 
grades of sin, Sheridan would compare well even with 
Lord North, William Pitt, or Spencer Perceval, with all 
their social and domestic merits. The American war 
and the war with France originated, or, at least, were 
continued, in a spirit which approaches nearer to the 
diabolical than the sensuality of Sheridan; and we fiel 
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little disposed to chime in with ttat morality which 
passes over all the mts and Kberticides, the servile poli- 
ticians and selfish sfalesmen, the bad and bigoted spend- 
thrifts of blood and treasure, during a whole generation, 
to hurl ita heaviest anathemas upon one poor, weak, vol- 
atile, brilliant, and hard-pressed roue. 

But while we thus remember that there are natures 
which have contrived to indulge darker passions than he 
ever dreamed, without coming under the ban of either 
historian or moralist, and while we therefore have little 
sympathy with one class of Sheridan's judges and critics, 
we do not join in the absurd sentimentality of another 
class, who strive hard to place his case among tlic infirm- 
ities and calamities of genius. The sources of his errors 
were not those which have sometimes hurried large and 
unregulated minds into evil, and there is ' something 
ridictdous in placing him by the side of the Otways, the 
Savages, the Chattertons, the Euriises, and the Byrons. 
With regard to his calamities, there is hardly another 
instance in literary history of a man who enjoyed so 
much fame with such moderate powers, and who was 
enabled to run so undisturbed a career of sensuality from 
raanhood to within three years of his death. What 
comnionly goes under the name of enjoyment of life he 
had in full measure, not only without the check which 
comes from means limited by honest scruples, but almost 
without the remorse with which conscience usually 
dashes unhallowed pleasure. And with respect to the 
desertion of which he complained in the last years of his 
life, it was, as far as regarded his political connections, 
the result of his political treachery ; and as his persona! 
friendships sprang from the fellowship of vice rather 
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tlian feeling, he had no right to expect that the rakes 
and good fellows, his companions of the bottle and the 
debauch, would be the bankers of his poverty, or the 
consolers of his dying hours. 
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There is no word more provokingly equivocal than 
history. In one sense, it simply indicafes a department 
of literature ; in another, the sum and substance of all 
departments. He who should read all the so-called his- 
torians of the world, from Herodotus to Hallam, would, 
in common phrase, be considered as possessing: a knowl- 
edge of history ; but in respect to the thing itself, he 
mi^t be more ignorant of many ages and nations than 
one who had devoted his time to plays and novels. In 
regard to the history of England, especially, it ia curious 
how small a portion of our realized and available knowl- 
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ent stages. That peculiar comHnatioii of virtues and 
vices, of practical sense and stubborn prejudice, which 
occurs to us when we think of an Eng-Hshman, never 
was obtained from Hume alone. The literature of the 
country, in the mcit generous meaning of that word, is 
therefore a portion of its history, conducting us close io 
the heart, character, and external costume, the body and 
soul, of the nation, and enabling us to realize the people 
as living beings. A drama by Fletcher, a pamphlet by 
Nash, a satire by Donne, a novel by Mrs. Behn, a com- 
edy by Congreve, not to mention the stores of information 
in Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, and Pope, may 
convey more real historical knowledge, and enable us 
better to understand England m it's manners and un- 
written institutions, than Holm^hed and Carte, than 
Oldmixou and Burnet. A person whose notions of 
dignity prevent him from penetrating into such minor 
avenues of letters will never gain much more than the 
shell of history. If the object of histoiical studies be 
thus to give an idea of a past age, approaching as near 
as possible in vividness to that which we have of our 
own, then certainly no student of the eighteenth century 
should overlook the life and works of Henry Fielding, — 
dramatist, lawyer, journalist, magistrate, novelist, and 
man of wit and pleasure about town. Tom Jones and 
Joseph Andrews may not seem of so much importance 
as George II. and Sir Robert Walpole ; but no one ever 
followed the adventures of the former without acquiring, 
unconsciously, a vast amount of information shedding 
light on the policy of the latter. 

Of all the English authors, the most exclusively Eng- 
lish, the two into whose very being the life of their age 
and country passed most completely, are Ben Joiisoii 
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and Henry Fielding; and no person can be pronounced 
ignorant of England who has studied their works, and 
obtained a living conception of their personal characters. 
Our present concern is with Fielding, who, somewhat 
deficient in that positiveness and dogmatism of the Eng- 
lish character which appear so grandly in old Ben, and 
in heedless animal spirits suggesting the Irishman rather 
than the Englishman, still in mind and disposition rep- 
resents that basis of sensuality, humor, coarse and strong 
morality, that practical grasp of things in the concrete, 
and that thorough-going helief in the senses, which char- 
acterize the genuine Saxon. Scott, indeed, thinfes that 
Fielding can hardly be relished and understood by per- 
sons not habitually conversant with old English life. 
Doubtless, this is true to a certaia eslent ; but we can 
name no novelist who so felicitously exhibits human 
nature through its modification of English nature, or 
conveys so vivid an idea of both, in modes so universally 



The period in which Fielding lived and wrote pre- 
sented a society richly diversified in character and man- 
ners, and affording to the novelist esiaustless materials 
of humor and observation. It had already, in Pope, 
Swift, Young, Arbuthnot, and others, found its satirists, 
men who made its crimes and follies the butt of their 
aggressive wit; but it had not as yet been mirrored on 
the page, of a deep and genial humorist, combining the 
requisite insight with the requisite toleration to represent 
it in its peculiar life and costume. The profligacy and 
levity which disgmced the higher classes had been par- 
tially reflected in the comedies of Congreve ; and Van- 
brugh, with a stronger grasp of character, had brought 
up Sir TunbeOy Clumsey and Sir Francis Wronghead 
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from the country, fo introduce them 1o the Lord Fop- 
pinglons and Sir John Brutes of the town ; but the man 
who should exhibit church and state, town and country, 
in characters at once national, local, and individual, and 
be able to present pictures by which after ages might 
recognize the form and spirit of the time, was yet to 
appear. Fielding not only possessed the joyial tempera- 
ment and mental power to perform this truthfully, but 
the vicissitudes of his life brought liim face to face with 
every order of English society. Born of a noble family, 
but thrown at an early age info the world to make his 
own living, he knew almost e\ery form of poverty and 
distress, and obtained his knowledge of mankind by the 
scientific process of observation and experience. He 
knew equally well the mansion of the aristocrat and the 
garret of the author, the palace and the sponging-house, 
the court and St. Giles, Westminster Hall and Wapping, 
the cathedral and the Methodist meeting, the manor- 
house and the country inn. To dine with the Duke of 
Koxburgh or his Grace of Bedford in the West End, to 
sup with Savage or Boyee in a cellar, — to converse 
with Lord Chesterfield at Pulteney's, and with a country 
coachman at an ale-house in Dorsetshire, — to hear some 
member of the great whig connection expatiate on the 
blessings of the Hanover succession, and to hear some 
old Jacobite squire roar out a song to Charlie over the 
water, after the fifth bottle, — to know all varieties of 
fortune, and consequently all I'arieties of company, and 
intensely to enjoy everything short of misery itself, — 
was the common experience of the great delineator of 
English character gnd manners. No odier author of 
his time had his experience of life; and his experience 
would have converted almost any other author into a 
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spitfire satirist, or moody misantlirope. Towwouse, 
Squire Western, Parsons Adams, Barnabas, and Trul- 
liber. Dr. Harrison, Colonel Bath, Square, Tliwackum, 
Bliful, Allworthy, Partridge, Fanny, Sophia "Western, 
Mrs, Slipslop, Lady Bellaston, — almost every form 
which selfishness, baseness, levity, licentiousness, cleri- 
cal worldliness, political corruption, as well as honesty, 
innocence, and truth, assumed in the men and women 
of his age, — Fielding knew with a certainty and accu- 
racy almost approaching the perfection of science. And 
he surveyed the whole with a kind of inimitable absence 
of spleen and egotism, more wonderful than his knowl- 
edge. His works represent greater varieties of rascality 
and hard-hear tedness tkan those of almost any other 
writer; yet he never leaves the impression that human 
nature is to he given over aa beyond redemption, or that 
the world is effete. 

Fielding vms bom April 92, 1707. He was the son 
of Edmund Fielding, an officer who served with some 
distinction under Marlborough, and who eventually was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general. By his 
father's side, Henry was connected with the noble fam- 
ilies of Kingston and Denbigh, and through the latter 
with the renowned house of Hapshurg, from which 
Austria has drawn her emperors. Gibbon, in that burst 
of eothusiasm for literary fame in which ho exhorts the 
noble Sponsors, enriched by the trophies of Marlborough, 
to consider still "the Fairy Queen as the most precious 
jewel in their coronet," also finely alludes to Fielding's 
noble desceBt. " Far different," he says, " have been 
the fortunes of the English and German divisions of the 
family of Hapsbui^; the former, the knights and sheriffs 
of Leicestershire, have slowly risen to the dignity of a 
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peerage ; the latter, the emperors of Germany and kings 
of Spain, have threatened the liberty of the Old and 
invaded the treasures of the New World. The succes- 
sors of Charles V, may disdain their brethren of Eng- 
land ; hut the romance of Tom Jones, that exquisite pic- 
ture of human manners, will outlive the palace of Ihe 
Escurial and the imperial eagle of Austria." This con- 
fident prophecy seems in the present year to be in the 
course of fulfilment. 

Fielding received the rudiments of education from 
the Eev. Mr. Oliver, a coarse, avaricious, and narrow- 
minded priest, whom he afterwards iramortalized in the 
character of Parson TruUiber. From the hands of this 
clerical bear he was removed, when he an a a 
able age, to Eton, where he distinguished h n o 

his quickness of parts, and laid the fouuda of h t 
classical knowledge which he always lo d d h h 
he was so fond of parading even in his no A 

school he formed the acquaintance of many boyi. who 
afterwards became eminent, and among others of Lord 
Lyttelfon, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt. It was his father's 
intention to make him a lawyer, and accordingly he was 
sent from Eton to Leyden, in his eighteenth year, to 
study the civil law. How he conducted himself abroad 
we are not informed ; but launched, as he was, into life 
in the heyday of youth, and with a constitution which 
could bear any excesses into which his irresistible animal 
spirits might impel him, we have always thought that 
his knowledge of law was principally obtained in experi- 
encing the consequences of its i lolation His biogi'a- 
phers are careful to inform us that he studied hard with 
the celebrated Professor Vitriarius, and ^ome of them 
raoumfully regret that his Cither could not sustain the 
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expense of carrying him through a course of study so 
auspiciously commenced, and which was winning him 
the approbation of the learned Thebans of Leyden. 
The probability is, that Fielding's expenses were consider- 
ably larger than properly belong to a simple devotee of 
knowledge, and that General Fielding had to support 
the ban vivaTtt as well as the scholar. At any rate, Ida 
father's remittances failed after he had enjoyed the ines- 
timable companionship of Professor Vitriarius for a period 
short of three yeare, and he was compelled to return to 
England. It cannot be doubted that he returned with 
some knowledge of the world and of the classics, with a 
keen sense of the pleasurable, and a disposition to gratify 
it in the elegant recreations suitable to a rake and a 
blood ; but of his civU law we hear no more. 

General Fielding was married four times, and had a 
large and constantly increasing family, which in respect 
to number was compared to King Priam's ; and accord- 
ingly, on Fielding's arrival in England, he found his 
good-natured father perfectly willing that he should be 
bis own master, and willing also to settle on him X200 
a year, — an allowance, however, which was never paid. 
Thus, at the age of twenty, Fieldmg was cast upon the 
world of London, with nobody to assist or check him, 
and with five particularly ravenous senses to provide 
with objects of necessity or indulgence. He immediately 
renewed his acquaintance with many of his schoolboy 
friends, and plunged resolutely into the dissipation of the 
time. With a handsome person, a constitution of iron, 
a fund of spirits which glorified the hour and disregarded 
the future, with brilliant conversational powers and 
irresistible boTihommie of manner, he soon became popu- 
lar, and ranked among his associates all the good fellows 
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of the day, from the noble pxofl gate to tl c eedy author 
But this kind of life requiiea n o ey and F eld g prob 
ably soon found that there is t 1 n t to the pat e e 
of unpaid landladies and the 1 beral tj ol fash o able 
friends, and that he must choose a i oc pat o It 
needless to say that Professor V (r anus ind the c v 1 
law were forgotten, and that his thought' were at once 
turned to the stage, as present g the best eans of 
solving the problem, how a young adventurer ^hose wit 
and sprightliness were the talk oi Londo soc ety could 
gratify an insatiable love of pleas re witl o t heapn g up 
a portentous mountain ol debt At ftie cirjj age of 
twenty, therefore, he became a plijwr^ht hav g o 
alternative, as he expreo^ed t but to be a hi krey 
writer or a hackney coachman 

His first comedy, Love in Se erai Ma qu was pro 
duccd in 1707. Though it s i ceeded The P o oked 
Husband, which had attracted large lud en es f r t venty 
eight nights, it slUl met with a moderate share of suc- 
cess. Wilks, Cibber, Mrs. Booth, and Mrs, Oldlield, did 
all that good acting could do in promoting the author's 
interest. Wheu published, the play was dedicated, in 
an elegant preface, to Lady Mary Wortlcy Montague, 
who was a connection of Fielding's. The author may 
be considered lo have alarEed fair in his dramatic career, 
with nothing to prevent his reaching the most profitable 
summits of theatrical excellence, provided his genius waa 
calculated for the drama. Congreve, at about the same 
age, had, tinder somewhat similar circumstances, laid 
the foundations of his fortune in The Old Bachelor. 
But Love in Several Masques indicates none of Con- 
greve's original merit It is a well-written imitation of 
the latler'a style, bearing about the same relation to its 
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model which Hayley bears to Pope, or the Eight Honor- 
able John Wilson Ctoker to Scotf. In character, plot, 
and diction, it is but a repetition of the established the- 
atrical commonplaces of lliat period. In the throng of 
affected similes and ingenious comparisons, which the 
author forces into his dialogue to make it seem brilliant, 
we look in vain for one touch of Fielding's peculiar 
genius, as afterwards evinced in his novels. The play 
simply exhibits fashionable life after the approved fashion. 
The beau is " everything of the woman but the sex, and 
nothing of tlie man beside it ;" the lord considers " beauty 
as the ijualification of a mistress, fortune, of a wife," 
" virtue so scarce as not to be worth looking after, and 
beauty so common as not worth the keeping ; " and the 
brisk (own wit of the play, with the usual cant of his 
function, swears that a charming woman, divested of her 
fortune, is like " Beau Grin out of his embroidery, or 
my Lady Wrinkle out of her paint." The dialogue is 
smart and glib rather than witty, with a continual efTort 
after brilliancy. The only thing wbicii distinguishes the 
play from the hundred forgotten productions of its school 
is an occasional touch of humanity or hearty sentiment, 
proving tliat the best-humored and most joyous man in 
Great Britain could not altogether forget his nature, even 
when cramped in the most artificial of styles. There is 
something amusing in the moral tone of tke prologue, 
whether we consider the freedom of the particular 
comedy it introduces, or the coarseness of the plays 
which succeeded it. It expresses, in rather indifferent 
verse, the ethical object which at that time every fifth- 
rate professor of ribaldry and licentiousness affected to 
have in view, however scandalous might be his language 
and dramatis persons : — 
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HamoT still free from an Uidecent flame, 

Whioh, should it raise your mitlh, must raise yoiic sliame. 

Indecency 's the bane lo rldicuje, 

Aad only charma (he libertine or fooL 

Naiight shall offend lire fair one's ears ta-ilay, 

Which ihey mighl blush to hear, or blush lo say." 

i now fairly entered upon his occupation 
1 of letters, and during the ensuing fen years 
sen comedies and farces. Tte Temple 
Beau, which succeeded Love in Several Masques, was 
brought out in 1729. The introductory scene, between 
Lady Lucy Pedant and Lady Gravely, is a good speci- 
men of malignant genteel raillery; and the scene in 
which Sir Harry Wilding breaks into his son's chambers 
in the Temple, and discovers the peculiar kind of law 
which his darling student is practising, is finely ludi- 
crous ; but the play is generally uninteresting and devoid 
of originality. With these two comedies, Fielding 
seems to have bid adieu to the school of Congreve, and 
resolved to try a kind of writing which less tasked his 
fancy, and which he could despatch in more haste. 
Tom Thumb, a grand caricature of the popular tragedies 
of the day, including those of Dryden, and aiming to 
produce laughter by the broadest gushes of drollery, 
appeared in 1730, and still keeps the stage. In a 
similar, though even coarser slyle, is the Covent Garden 
Tragedy, produced in 1732. The Coffee-House Politi- 
cian, which Arthur Murphy gravely praises, could have 
been written only when tlio author was drunk. The 
fumes of gin and tobacco, we think, can be detected in 
most of his plays after he had been two years at work. 
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there being a sort of brazen Tulgarity about them which 
continually suggests the pot-house. The year 1732 
seems to have been the most industrious period of his 
dramatic life. The Mock Doctor, and The Miser, from 
Moliere, The Debauchees, and The Covent Garden 
Tragedy, were all produced ia this year. The wretch- 
edaess of the profession he had chosen is perhaps suffi- 
ciently indicated in the character of the entertainments 
he provided for the public; but in the dedication of The 
Universal Gallant, ia 1734, to the Duke of Marlboroug-h, 
he indicates another evil. This comedy was condemned 
with particular emphasis ; and he complains bitterly 
that there were some' young gentlemen about town who 
" made a jest of damning plays." He speaks of the 
cruelty of this kind of wit, especially as exercised upon a 
person Sike himself, depending on his labors for his 
bread ; and he adds, that " he must be an inhuman crea- 
ture, who would, out of sport and wantonness, prevent a 
man from getting a livelihood in an inoffensive way, and 
make a jest of starving him and his family." 

About tbis time, he seems to have conceived the idea 
of being a manager himself, the ill success of his plays 
probably rendering the great theatres indisposed to receive 
his productions. Accordingly, in 1735, be assembled a 
company of discarded actors, under tbe name of the Great 
Mogul's Company of Comedians, to perform his own dra- 
mas at the small theatre in the Haymarket Though this 
project hardly met with any more success than his other 
contrivances for a living, failure does not appear to have 
damped his miraculous spirits, or to have impaired the 
elastic vigor of his mind. At this theatre, we believe, 
he brought out his two political satires, Pasquia, in 17^, 
and The Historical Register, in 1737, which, in them- 
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selves of no great itnporlance, were the cause of the 
celebrated measure of Walpole to restrain Ihe licentious- 
ness of the stage, by giving discretionary power to the 
Lord Chamberlain to refuse a license for any play which 
did not meet his approbation. 

This measure created at the time a great deal of clamor 
among the dramatists, and has been tho cause of a great 
deal of cant among them since. During its passage 
through parliament, Lord Chesterfield delivered a power- 
ful speech against it. It seems to us that the merits of 
the hill must be considered apart from the motives of the 
framers, in order to form a correct judgment upon it, 
That some check was needed, there can be no doubt. 
The evil which the bill assumed to remedy was one 
which strikes at the very root of society. To outrage 
morality and decency in public places of amusement, to 
have a legalized system of entertainments whose only 
tendency was to make drunkards, blasphemers, and liber- 
tines, might be very justly considered as demaodiDg the 
interference of the civil power, even by those who would 
give the largest liberty to the publication of irreligious 
and immoral opinions. Fielding himself, in 1729, indi- 
cated the necessity of some regulation of the stage, when, 
in mourning over the degradation of authorship, he ex- 
claimed, — "Be profane, be immodest, be scurrilous; and 
if you would ride in a coach, deserve to ride in a cart." 
In truth, the obligation of every ruler to enforce d 
if he cannot enforce morality, called for si 
check the piofligate 'itupidity and comic irreligion which 
every broken-down Grub street hack might indite over 
his mornmg gin, to feed a vulgar appetite for bruta! 
merriment 

But important as this measure eventually proved in 
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purifying the stage, nothing can he more ludicrous than 
to praise Sir Eobert Walpole, as Cose, his biographer, 
gravely professes to do, for his agency in the reform. He 
was undoubtedly a maa not destitute of virtues, and when 
we consider that he was a hunted politician, it must be 
acknowledged he was singularly free from cruel and 
malignant passions ; but it would be absurd to allege a 
regard for decency as the motive of any of his acts, Hq 
had always been accustomed lo the English theatre as it 
had been left by Charles II., — the theatre ofWycheriey, 
Vanbrugh, Congreve, and Farquhar, — and doubtless 
considered libertinism as a prominent element ia every 
brilliant play. Besides, he was himself utterly destitute 
of delicacy and refinement. His talk, it is well known, 
was confined to two subjects, politics and women ; and 
he conyexsed about the latter in a style to shock even 
the gentlemen of a generation famous for its preference 
of plain noun substantives to cautious circumlocutions. 
His summer revelries at Houghton made him the nui- 
sance of the neighborhood ; and if indecency and pro- 
fanity, inspired by "potations pottle deep," were heard 
anywhere with peculiar emphasis and shameless vocifer- 
ation, it was at the board of England's prime minister. 
The truth is, he eared nothing about the license of the 
stage until it attacked his darling power. Fielding might 
have violated every morality and decency of civilized Ufe, 
without being much disturbed by Sir Eobert ; but in 
Pasquin and The Historical Register, lie exhibited and 
exposed the political corruption of the day; and Wal- 
pole then found it %vas high lame to put a stop to the 
demoralization of tho drama. 

But ifWalpole's motive was not a hatred of licentious- 
ness, neither was Fielding's motive a hatred of political 
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corruption. He had a grudge agaiast the prime minister. 
In 1730, he had solicited his patronage, which Walpole, 
with his usual contempt for literary men, had refused. 
In 1731, he dedicated The Modem Husband to him, 
exhorting him to protect the Muses, reminding him that 
heroes and statesmen had ever been the patrons of poets, 
and adjuring him to add to his many noble and patriotic 
qualities tJie glory of being the protector of literature. 
The flattery and the advice Walpole seems equally to 
have disregarded. Accordingly, Fielding became a pa- 
triot, as the word was understood at that day; — that is, 
he joined those politicians who were indigoaat at the 
corruption which they could not themselves wield, or in 
whose fruits they could not participate. Walpole bought 
all the patriots he feared, and defied or ridiculed the rest. 
He never patronized literary merit; but if he discovered 
a writer able t d th d -tj rk of political pamphleteer- 
ing without V pi 1 tever, — a man whose mind 
presented th h mbination of tact, impudence, 

shamelessne d ta! tf influencing the mob, — he 

was ready to gi su h pe son the full enjoyment of 
the luxuries f tl t rvice fund. Thus, he paid 

X10,000, at dilFereat periods, to that " intermediate link 
between man and the baboon," the profligate Amall. As 
far as Fielding's political opinions were concerned, he 
seems to have viewed Sir Robert with great admiration. 
In his latest work, he speaks of him as " one of the best 
of men and of ministers." 

We have seen that, during the ten years that Fielding 
was a dramatist, he averaged about two plays a year. 
The composition of these occupied but a comparatively 
small portion of his time, He would sometimes contract 
to write a farce or comedy in the evening, pass a good 
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portion of the nigit coavivially, and bring in a whole 
scene the nest morning, written on the paper in which 
his darling tobacco was wrapped. His plays never met 
with any brilliant success, and failed to provide for his 
wants. He said himself that he left off writing for the 
stage at the period when he should have begun. There 
are some indications of his genius scattered over his 
comedies, though but little evidence is given of dramatic 
art. As a playwright, he never reached the success 
which was afterwards obtained by such men as Hokroft, 
Mortoa, and Reynolds. 

There are few memorials extant of his mode of life 
during these ten years of contrivances and failures. That 
he plunged heedlessly into dissipation, and led the life of 
a man of wit and pleasure about town, there can be no 
doubt. As an author, he was distinguished from his 
brother hacks by having the social position of a gentle- 
man. He repeatedly received pecuniary assistance from 
Lyttelton and other friends, who were delighted with his 
vivacity and good fellowship, Lyttelton said that, in 
conversation, he had more wit and humor than all the 
celebrities of Queen Anne's day put together. But 
though thus assisted by the patronage of rich and titled 
acquaintances, Fielding must have participated more or 
less in the vices, miseries, and humiliations, of the liter- 
ary drudge of the time, — the hireling of managers and 
booksellers, the vagabond by practice and author by pro- 
fession. The appreciation which the government had of 
literary men is perhaps best indicated in the remark of 
George 1. 1» Lord Hervey, who had some sins of verse 
lying heavy on his soul: — "Do not write poetry, — 'tis 
beneath your rank ;, leave that to little Mr. Pope ; — 'tis 
his trade." A man who, in that day, adopted authorship 
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as a means of livelihood, was immediately associated with 
oue of the most curious bodies of men of which we have 
any record; — the clan of Grub-atreet hacks, so remorse- 
lessly gibbeted by Pope. During the reigns of George I, 
and Geoi^e II,, it was very difficult for a man of genius 
to escape this most miserable of social grades. As soon 
as he fell into the clutches of a bookseller, he had passed 
through that gate over which was written, " Let those 
who enter here leave Hope behind." He had joined that 
lean and squalid band of litUrateurs, 



men on whose brows was blazoned the sign, " Mind to 
be let; " who were slaves to every stupid, ignorant, and 
unprincipled publisher, engaged in supplying a demand 
for frivolity, scurrility, indecency, and sedition ; and who, 
with the tastes of scholars and the wages of draymen, 
ended at last in being the most dissolute and the most 
wretched of day-laborers. To be the tenant, at best, of 
an attic or a cellar; to be hunted by enraged unpaid 
tradesmen; to wait for weeks in the anlechamber of a 
lord to exchange a dedication for a guinea; to have all 
the spirit of a man extinguished by the necessity of 
creeping and cringing before a vulgar taskmaster; to 
know n-ant and need in all their bitterest forms; to pass 
at evening from the back-room of a Curll, an Osborne, or 
a Mist, with a worn-out brain and a jaded body, and rush 
to purchase a few hours' pleasure in a low debauch; to 
exercise more ingenuity in dodging bailiffs and bilking 
landladies than in writing poems or pamphlets ; — this 
was the existence of many an enthusiast who came up to 
London filled with aspirations after fame, and expecting 
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the fortune of Pope or Swift. Squalor and b 
the commonplaces of an author's life. " Could I have 
guessed," says the aggrieved Mrs, Monoywood to Lack- 
less, "that I had a poet in. my house? Could I have 
looked for a poet under lace clothes?" And the good 
lady goes on. to mourn tliat her floor is all spoiled with 
ink, her windows witli verses, aad her door almost heaten 
down with duns. 

But connected with tkese scholars and men of talent 
there were all varieties of quacks, pretenders, panders, and 
buffoons. Authorship was the last refuge of the outcasts 
of society, — of liars, libellers, and vagabonds, — of penny, 
half-penny, and two-penny blasphemers and reprobates, 
— of men who, having tried every other petty contriv- 
ance of knavery to filch a livelihood, at last, on the small- 
^t possible capital of grammar and sense, descended to 
the trade of writing. Any one ho w'll ondescend to 
glance over the minor liferatu of t! e p nod between 
1790 and 1770, for the purpo e of atcl ng th general 
character of its composition, w 11 be u pns d at the 
extreme lowness of its moral and atell tial tone. Its 
stupidity is absolutely amazing an d 11 t^ ff ris to be 
bright by the grace of ribaldry and scurrility ; and it 
becomes difficult at times to consider such lifeless slang 
and imbecile indecency as the product of the human 
mind. Scattered over Fielding's various works are 
allusions to this gang of UtUrateiers, who degraded 
aulhor.ship even below the level to which poverty and 
improvidence had reduced it, by offering to do the work 
of scholars and men of ability for a smaller pittance than 
the miserable one they already received. Such was the 
ignorant charlatan that BoolJi, in the novel of Amelia, 
meets in the sponging-house, collecting subscriptions for 
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a translation of Ovid, of whose language lie is as ig- 
norant as a South-Sea islander. The scenes, in The 
Author's Farce, between Boolcweight and his hacks. 
Dash, Quibble, Blotpage, and Scarecrow, are probably 
almost literal transcripts of the truth. We extract a. 
specimen, as it tells the story better than any words of 
ours could do.* 



Qui*. Sir, I will lie aa espeflitioua as possible ; iiul tt la iiatder to Hrita 
on Ihls Bide the queallon, becauae II is liia wrong BiSe, 
_ Book. Nolajol. So lar on liie conlrarz, thatl have loiown aome milhora 
choose h ee [he propereat » show Uieir genius. WeU, Mr. Dasli, liave you 
done that murder jet ) 

Dash. Yes, air, tlie mulderie done; I rnn onlj alwut B Teiv mocet rellso- 

BogL Very weli : ihen let me haee llie gboet fiuiabed b; this day ae'n- 
Dash. What aort of a ghoal would you have this, air! the last was a pale 



Boot. ThoQ lot Ihia lie s bloody one. Mr. Quil 



InOei. I hsTO brought my W 


il, sir. 






Book. WbafshB.^1 Fori 








ioM pa phlle, M sUpence fc 




ghllliage; for Omnia 






,; IbrDifflo 


lie oat SatyiMI. non i 


Bcribere, ail- 


pe H ml huml tam!-a, 




tblrty-aii: Latin mmi 


oea, eighteen 


hilli g li English, one 8h, 


illingandni 


nepence ; ditto Oreeli 


;, (but— !buf 


bill s Tbeae Greek moltoa 




valydesr. 




I d Uy hjve them die 








J i f trthing. 
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When we consider the wretcliedness and knavery 
which were associated in the public mind with the pro- 
fession of literature, it is not wonderful that such men as 
Ford, in the reign of Charles I., and Congreve and Hor- 



Btok. You Bballhavs jour n 


lonoyi 


immsdlately ; sad prs 


muHC have two LMiii seditioi 




.toes, aad one Gtaefc 


lamphleiB, by to-morrow mornra 


ig. 




Qm*A. I want [wo Luliii eea 




1, Bit,— ona for page 1 


iralse of loyaUy, Md another 1 


-oim 


;e tbe l«nlh in prsis 



Book Let me haie them idl. 

Ind. Sir, 1 shall provide them. Be pleased to look on Ihat, air, snd print 

Book. " PropoBBJa lor printing by anliscriptinn a New TranaMion of Cicero 
Of [he Nature of the Gods, and his Tusculaa Quesliona, by Jeremy Index, 

Isd. Indeed, air, it does nel ; for you see all of the book that I ever intend 
to publiab. Ills only ahaniiBome imyof asking one's fj'ienda for a guinea, 

liul. Not a single syllabJe. 

wtiuld be a Hide more reasonable In your bills lor the future, or I shaU deal 
with you no longsr ; fox I have a certam fellow of a college, wlio ctfbra to fur- 
nish toe with second-band mottoes out of the Spectator for tnopence each. 

Ini. Slr.IonlyilssirB to live by my goods; anfll hope you will he pleased 
to allow some dlfTerance between a neat fresh piece, piping bot_oul of the 
classics, and old, threadbare, worn-out stuff, that has paaaed through every 

SCtajE Y,— BOOKWBIOHT, DiSH, QUIEBLB, BtOTPiBE, SoiHBCEOW. 

Scoff, sir, I have hroughl you a Ilhel against the minialry. 

Booh. Sir, I shall not lake anything againat them; lor I have two in the 
press dready. [Jside, 

Scarf. Then, air, I have an Apology In defence of Ibem. 

Booh That I ahall not meddle with neither; they don't sell so well. 

Scare I have a translation of Viipl's .Xneid, with noK« on it, if wc can 
agree ahoul tbe price. 

Book. Why, what price would you have! 

Scat!. You shall read it firat ; otherwise, how will you know the value i 

Boole. No, no, sir, X neter deal that v/^y, — a poem is a poem, and a pam- 
phlet a pamphlet, wtthme. Look ye, sir, 1 don^t like your title-page : how- 
VOL. U.' 21 
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ace Walpole at a later period, men of fine powers, but 
also of little vanities, should have shrunk from the accu- 
sation of authorship, and desired to be considered in their 
mortal capacity, as gentlemen, rather than in their 
immortal, as writers. By the inevilable law of associa- 
tion, a man rises or falls in public estimation exactly 
according to the condition and conduct of the class to 
wWch he belongs ; and as a class, English authors have 
not been considered respectable until a comparatively 
late period. This is, of course, a satire on English soci- 
ety, rather than on its literary men ; but ludicrous as the 
statement may sound, we believe it is accurate. At 
any rate. Fielding was relieved from the drudgery of his 
own tasks, the companionship of dissolute associates, and 
all those corrupt iniiuences which attached to the writer 
of his time, by an important event, which he and his best 
friends were inclined to deem his salvation. This was 

ever, to ohligs a. young beginner, I don'l cata If I do print it at my own 



lifting, Tta loguo had a I 



Score. Alas 1 I iranalated him oat of JJrjden. 
Bosk. Lay by your hat, air, — Jay by your hat, and talce y 
distal;. Not qualiSedl— tliou eil as well reised in Iby li 

hsre more occasion for inyention than learning here. Yon wi 
traiiBlate books out af all languages, especially French, that wei 
in any laugaage Avhatsosver. 
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his marriage, in. 1736, to a beautiful, amiable, and accom- 
plished young lady, by the name of Cradock, who, in 
addition to her other virtues, possessed a fortune of 
£1500, Fielding's mother, dying about this time, left 
him a small estate in Dorsetshire, worth £200 a year. 
He accordingly forswore Bacchus and Momus, the mid- 
night debauch and the green-room, and went with his 
wife to his estate in the country, with the determination 
of reforming; his life, and devoting lis time to study, lit- 
erature, and domestic pursuits. But he had no sooner 
arrived at his new home than his natural imp d n 
extravagance, and vanity, fed him into a style f xp e 
suitable only to a rich country squire. Liv am n 
his superiors in fortune, he became emulous n o 
rival them in his mode of living. He was bj n n an 
an aristocrat. The Earl of Denbigh once ask d h n he 
reason of their spelling the family name differently, the 
earl's branch placing the e before the i, and Fielding's 
branch the i before the e. " I can't tell, my lord," was 
the philosophic reply, " except it be that my branch of 
the family first learned how to spell." But now that he 
was a landholder and country gentleman. Fielding seems 
to have had his nobility roused ; for was it not intolera- 
ble that a man of the family of Denbigh and Hapsburg 
should be excelled in ostentation by the Squire Westerns 
and Sir Tunbeily Clumseys of his neighborhood ! In- 
stead, therefore, of devoting himself to composition, he 
dashed into the hilarities and hospitalities of English 
country-life ; kept his c<iach, his dogs, his horses, his 
servants in yellow liveries, his open house, and free 
table ; and in less than three years he was a beggar, 
with a constitution shattered by sensual indulgence, and 
a wife and femily dependent on him for support. To 
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tbese years, howoyer, we owe Iiis knowledge of rural lifo 
and cliaracter, and to his ruin the novels in which it was 
emhodied. As soon as he found himself incapable of 
continuing his country life, he at once escaped from the 
censures and reproaches of his friends and acquaintances, 
— who, haying assisted in his downfall, of course hitterly 
assailed his improvidence, — and went directly to Lon- 
don, with the intention of studying law. He entered 
himself as a stadeat in the Temple ; alternately studied 
hard and drank hard ; and, after the usual term of pro- 
bation, was called to the bar. But he was unsuccessful 
as a lawyer, partly owing to the distrust of attorneys, 
who hesitated about giving important cases to a wit and 
a believer in the bottle, and partly to the wild habits of 
dissipation which still clung to him, and prevented him 
from giving his serious and undivided attention to any 
subject. Even his attendance on his profession, desul- 
tory as it was, was soon interrupted by fits of the go\it, 
which now began their remorseless work on his tough 
and solid frame. He gave up law in disgust, and returned 
to his original occupation of man of letters. He poured 
forth in rapid succession a series of fugitive pieces, to 
provide for the wants of the hour. He thought also of 
resuming his connection with the stage, and wrote his 
farce of Miss Lucy in Town for that purpose ; but the 
Lord Chamberlain discerned in it an intention to hold 
up a man of quality to ridicule, and refused his license. 
We believe, also, (hat he produced at this time his force 
of Eurydice. Ita fate is sufficiently indicated on its title- 
page, being published, not, in the usual phrase, " as it 
was acted," but " as it was d — mn'd, at the Theatre 
Eoyal, Drury Lane." 

But the time was approaching when his genius could 
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find some fit expression of the power and richness it 
had attained through his manifold experience of life. 
We owe his novel of Joseph Andrews to a lucky acci- 
dent. In 1740, Eichardson published Pamela. Before 
this period, prose, fiction had hardly occurred to any 
writer of eminence as affording an opportunity for the 
acquisition of fame or money. Nonsense, stupidity, and 
obscenity, or, at best, such moderately clever and im- 
moderately licentious fictions as those of Mrs. Behn and 
Mrs. Manley, monopolized romance. Novels were below 
plays and newspapers in respect to literary rank. In- 
deed, Eichardson himself did not contemplate writing a 
story when he commenced Pamela. A bookseller, who 
had learned his talent for epistolary composition, induced 
him to prepare a book of letters for the benefit and in- 
struction of those who found the task of conducting a 
tender or friendly correspondence to be, what Fuseli's 
fop found the reading of Milton, " an exceedingly tough 
business," He commenced his work with this humble 
pnrpo=!e; but soon adopted the idea of giving to it the 
interest of a story, and in three months produced Pamela. 
The success of this novel was of that peculiar kind so 
flattering to an author who starts an orig^inal school of 
composition. The book became the talk of the town, 
and ran through five editions the first year of its publi- 
cation. Everybody, high and low, read and commented 
upon it. At Eanelagh Gardens, the ladies held it up to 
each other in triumph as they passed. Pope said it 
contained more good morality than twenty volumes of 
sermons. Dr. Sherlock, not daunted by some highly 
drawn scenes, innocently enough indelicate, recommend- 
ed it from the pulpit. One significant sign of its popu- 
larity was its changing the pronunciation of the name 
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itself, which in. Pope is acceoted on the second syllable, 
and in Eichardson on the first, — the public being will- 
ing to introduce discord into a line of the former, rather 
than spoil the harmony of a few verses which the latter 
had inserted in the novel. EichardsoD, at the age of 
fifty, found himself in some measure the centre of attrac- 
tion, and his exacting and importunate vanity was fed 
daily with incense of private and public praise. A 
clique of female puffers and toadies was especially gen- 
erous and indiscriminate in panegyric, and did every- 
thing in the power of foolish women to make him mor- 
bidly sensitive to blame or ridicule levelled at himself 
and his heroine. Fielding watched the fever, and, in a 
spirit of good-natured mischievousness, resolved to par- 
ody the novel, in a mock heroic style, as Cervantes had 
parodied the romances of chivalry in Don Quixote, and 
as Scarron had parodied the romances of gallantry in 
the Roman Comigue. To a man of his quick sense of 
the ridiculous, and knowledge of life and character, the 
glaring faults of Pamela were instinctively evident. 
The moral pedantry, the conceit of virtue, the exagger- 
ated importance attributed to the conventional distinc- 
tions of society, the absence of nature and truth, aad the 
"do-me-good" air of the work, struck his humorous 
fancy at once. He saw that, in spite of its passages of 
simphcity and pathos, and the power of mmd it evmi-ed 
It was still essentially a deception — that its boasted 
morality wa=! practi ally false ind its sentiment maul 
ish PimeH thus hid the honor to piovoke the pro lu 
lion of Joseph Andrews the beauty and G\)HiBite humii 
of which have immortalized not only itself but the 
work It condesct,n led to m-ike the butt of ils sunny 
memment 
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" The History of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews, 
and his Friend, Mr, Abraham. Adams," was published 
ia 1742. It revealed at once that wealth of invention, 
tumor, and character, in Fielding's large and joyous 
mind, which kad hciefofore found no adequate expres- 
sion. If we compare this novel with Tom Jones, we 
must pronounce it inferior iu story, in variety of charac- 
ter, and in the range of its comprehension of life; but it 
seems to us superior even to that, in glad and exuberant 
feeling, in sensuous beauty, in warm and overflowing 
benevolence of spirit, and in the combination of the 
shrewdest practical observation with the most delicious 
abandonment to pleasurable impulses. The author 
seems himself to take tlie most intense enjoyment in the 
scenes he describes. He realizes them so thoroughly to 
liis own consciousness, that he communicates the glow 
of their gladness to the reader. The inarfistical arrange- 
ment and beautiful waywardness of the narrative ; its 
quick growth from a mere caricature of Pamela to an 
independent work ; the readiness with which the author's 
mind yields to every temptation to revei in ruiai scenes 
of adventure and enjoyment; the unmatched irony of 
his allusions to the novel he professes so much to ad- 
mire ; the heaped and overrunning measure of delight 
he continually pours forth from an eshauslless fund of 
good-natured creativoness ; and, especially, the broad 
and deep gushes of humor, instinct with the very spirit 
of fun, coming from a heart as beneficent as it is mirth- 
ful, and flooding all banks and bounds of conventional 
propriety with overpowering merriment; make this work 
one of the happiest, as well as the most natural and most 
poetical, lliat ever came from the comic genius of Eng- 
land. But the marvel of the book consists in the union 
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of vast worldly knowledge with childlike enthusiaam 
in the description of the faults and follies of i 
without the intrusion of an atom of gall or b. 
and in enveloping the coarsest and most indisputably 
natural persons and events ia a rich atmosphere of 
romance. It is an exact reflection of life, but a reflec- 
tion similar to that we somelimes perceive in a still, 
deep river, which mirrors the trees and shrubs on its 
banks, and converts everything into beauty without 
altering ils form or hue. 

In Joseph Andrews we have the best exponent of 
Fielding's nature, with its goodness as an instinct and 
lack of goodness as a principle. No one can read it 
without feeling that in the author's heart were the germs 
of a philanthropy as warm and all-embracing as ever 
animated a horaan breast; but from the absence of high 
moral and religious aspiration, it seems to expend itself 
simply in the desire to make the whole world comfort- 
able. Not a shade of moroseness, intolerance, or malig- 
nity, darkens the sunny and breezy tract which clips 
in his mind. After fifteen years' experience of the self- 
ishness of the world, and with a frame shattered by 
indulgence ia its vices, we find him in Joseph Andrews 
radically sound in heart and brain, without a trace of 
misanthropy in bis composition, cheerful, cosy, chirping, 
with a man's large and wide knowledge united to a 
boy's hopeful and gleeful spirit. If we consider bis mind 
in respect either to ils scope or its healthiness, we do 
not see how we can avoid placing it above that of any 
English poet, novelist, or humorist, of his century. In 
strength, depth, and massiveness of mind, Swift might 
be deemed his equal ; but Swift's perceptions were so 
distorted by his malignities, that he is neither so trust- 
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worthy nor so genial as Fielding. Pope, witk all his 
brilliancy, and epigrammatic morality, and analogies 
from the surfaces of iliings, appears little in comparison, 
lie moment he snaps and snarls out hia spiteful wit and 
rancorous pride, Addison and Goldsmith, with their 
deep and delicate humor, and mastery of the refine- 
ments of character, have not Fielding's range and fruit- 
fulness ; nor, perhaps, his occasional astonishing subtilty 
of insight into the unconscious operations of the mind. 
Thus, the huntsman, in Joseph Andrews, grumbles as 
he draws off his dogs from Joseph aad Parson Adams, 
because his master is in the custom of thus encouraging 
the creatures to hunt Christians, making ihem follow 
vermin instead of sticking to a hare,— this being, in the 
opinion of the servant, the sure way to spoil them. 
Smollett has occasional touches of pathos and power 
beyond Fielding; but, not to mention his grossness, his 
scurrility, and his, cynicism, his portraits are caricatures, 
compared with those which appear in Tom Jone^, 
Amelia, and the novel we have at preseat under consid- 
eration, Eicliardson, with his intense coiicentrativeness 
and hold upon the minutest threads of his subject, his 
dogged habit of accretion, his matter-of-fact accumulation 
of uninteresting details, presents so strong a contrast to 
Fielding's fresh, springing, elastic vigor, and habit of 
flashing a character or a feeling upon the imagination in 
a sentence, that comparison is out of the question. 

It seems difficult to reconcile Fielding's mind with his 
temperament. In his life, we find him the most heedless 
of good fellows, delivering himself up to every impulse 
of sensibility, tossed and tumbled about on every wave 
of desire, unguided by llie esperience he gathers from 
his follies, and repenting of one excess only to rush 
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immediately aflerwards inle some other. The fact, that 
he was ia conduct so confirmed a " rowdy," and seem- 
ingly as reckless and feather-brained as Tom Fashion, or 
Sir Hany Wildair, makes us disposed to underrate his 
intellect. Yetthe moment we forget his habit of deify- 
ing the moment, and calmly consider his mind, we are 
amazed at its weight and range, — its sure, steady, deep, 
and refined perception of the motives of action, — its 
keen vision, before which cant and hypocrisy instinct- 
ively unveil, in the very despair of eluding detection, — 
its humor, so sly, so shrewd, so profound, so broad, so 
introversive, penetrating beyond the reach of analysis to 
the inmost springs of life, — and its just and discrimi- 
nating views of those things which are commonly over- 
laid with prejudice and passion. 

But passing from these remarks to the work which 
occasioned them, it is certain that, if Joseph Andrews is 
the most delightful of Fielding's novels, the first book of 
Joseph Andrews is the most delightful porlion of the 
whole. The strain of irony in which he alludes in the 
commencement to Richardson is exceeded only by his 
stroke at Colley Gibber, who had lately published his 
gossiping apology for his life. Gibber bad called Field- 
ing a " broken wit ;" and the latter, in alluding to tte 
former's autobiography, mockingly praises its design. 
" How artfully, by insinuating that he escaped being pro- 
moted to the high^t stations in church and state, doth 
he teach us a contempt of worldly grandeur! How 
strongly doth he inculcate an absolute submission to our 
superiors ! Lastly, how completely doth he arm us 
against so uneasy, so wretched, a passion as the fear of 
shame ! how clearly doth he expose the emptiness and 
vanity of that phantom, reputation ! " The account of 
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Joseph's youth, which follows, — of his position as foof- 
boy to Lady Booby, aad his piomotioQ thence lo the 
post of footman, — of the unfortunate passion wliich her 
ladyship experiences for him, and his rejection of her 
unworthy ad¥ances, — of the letter which he writes to 
his sister, the divine Pamela, describing his temptation, 
and his being turned away by Lady Potiphar Booby from 
his place, on account of his heroic virtue, — is steeped 
through and through with mirth. 

The scenes which succeed are even better. Joseph, 
on his return home, Js waylaid at night by robbers, 
pounded almost to death, and thrown naked into a ditch. 
A stage-coach passes, and the postihon, hearing a groan, 
offers to stop. But the coachman teUs him to go on, that 
the stage is confounded late, and that they have no time 
to look after dead men. A lady, however, ialerferes, but 
as soon as she tinds the condition that poor Joseph is in, 
her modesty impels her to desire that he may be left 
where he is, it being better that he should freeze to death 
than that her delicacy should be wouttded. Every pas- 
senger in the coach develops some form of selfishness, — 
and the coachman, after it is concluded to take Joseph in, 
swears that it shall not he done unless somebody pays a 
shiUing for the remaining four miles he is to ride. After 
this point is settled, nobody will lend him a great coat to 
wrap himself ia ; tiie coachman, who has two, refuses, 
lest they should be made bloody ; and the poor fellow 
must inevitably have perished, were it not that the pos- 
tilion, whom Fielding is careful to inform us in a paren- 
thesis was transported shortly after for robbing a hen- 
roost, strips off his ovm coat, and swearing a great oath, 
(for which the passengers rebuke him,) eKclalms " that 
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he would rather ride in his shirt all his life than suffer a 
fellow-creature to lie in so miserable a condition." 

The scenes which succeed, at the ale-house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Towwouse, beggar descriptioa. Betty, the 
maid, runs to the surgeon, and he, understanding Uiat 
some gentleman is hurt, hastily dresses himself; but 
on being informed tiat the wounded man is only a poor 
foot-passenger, gravely rebukes Betty for calling him at 
unseasonable hours, slips off his clothes again, and 
quietly returns to bed and to sleep. Mrs. Towwouse, 
with her pursed lips, her harsh, loud voice, her sharp, 
led-pointed nose, the two hones which stood at " the 
upper end of that skin which composed her cheeks, 
almost hiding a pair of small red eyes," and her poor 
pin-hearted and hen-pecked husband, now make their 
appearance. This beautiful shrew, on being infoimed 
that her husband had lent poor Joseph one of his shirts, 
goes off iuto one of her fits of connubial rage. " But," 
says Towwouse, meekly, " this is a poor wretch." " Yes," 
returns his spouse, with unanswerable logic, " I know it 

is a poor wretch ; but what the have we to do with 

poor wretches ? The law malies us provide for too many 
already. We shall have thirty or forty poor wretches in 
red coats shortly." " But," still persists Towwouse, 
" this man hath been robbed of all he hath." " Well, 
then," answers she, " where 's his money to pcty his 
reckoning?" The husband at last concludes not to con- 
tradict her. She compliments the wisdom of this last 
determination, by saying, "If the devil was to contra- 
dict me, I would make the house too hot to hold him." 

However, Joseph is in the house, — Betty has managed 
to borrow some clothing of the hostler, — the surgeon 
speaks knowingly of the extreme danger of the unwel- 
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come guest, — Mra Tnwwouse is appreheii'iive that she 
will have to leaf the expense of a funeral — and the 
pa.rson, Mr, Baiiiiba'^ is called up to Joseph fiom the 
bar-room, to gne 1 im -lome ghostly consolation He 
desires lo know if he has any sms unrepenfed of; if he 
has, to make haste and repent of them as soon as he can, 
" that tiiey may repeat over a few prayers together," — 
the hint in regard to haste in repentance being given 
because the company down stairs are about to prepare a 
bowl of punch, and no one is willing to squeeze the 
lemons until Barnabas comes. After being thus shrived, 
the sick man desires some tea ; but Mrs. Towwouse 
answers that " she had just done drinking it, and could 
not be slopping all day," and orders a mug of beer to be 
carried to him instead. The appearance of Parson 
Adams now changes matters in favor of Joseph, and a 
few more diverting scenes, brimful of nature and char- 
acter, conclude the first book. We know not anywhere 
else such fine ingenuity in exhibiting the selfish element 
inhuman nature, or such invincible good-humor in its 



A good portion of the rest of the novel is taken up 
with the adventures of Joseph and Parson Adams on 
their road homewards, and is full of humorous pictures 
of the English life of that period, high and low. Of 
Parson Adams, the most poetical character in any novel 
not written by Scott, — a man whose virtues had so 
endeared him to a bishop, that, at the age of fift}', he was 
presented with a handsome living of £33 a year, where- 
with to support a wife and six children, — we shall 
hardly presume to speak. His vanity, simplicity, learn- 
ing, benevolence, evangelical purity of mind,— his stout 
lits, and copy of jEschylus, — are 
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as well known as anything in romance. The other char- 
acters are drawn with a fidelity which leaves nothing to 
wish. There is Fanny, simpler and purer than Pamela 
herself, a rose-hud with the morning dew upon it, just 
the true and innocent creature that we might expect in 
one who had followed the teachings of the good parson. 
There is Mrs. Slipslop, with her garrulous vulgarity, her 
town-bred airs, her impertinence to inferiors, her servility 
to superiors ; moiumingover the "frail sect," and always 
" confidioua " that she is in the right ; more eager to part 
with her virtue than others are to retain it, — the per- 
fection of waiting-women, and worth all of Congreve's 
put together. There are Lady Booby, and Squire Booby, 
and Beau Didapper, vivid as life itself. Pamela, towards 
the close of the novel, is subjected to a process of 
caricature, whose merry maliciousness might well en- 
rage Richardson. She is represented as seconding the 
entreaties of Squire Booby to make Joseph give up 
Fanny, as a match below the rank of her brother ; and 
on being fold that the girl i^ At equal it least, she 
answers, in a strain of the most e\qui'5ite imbecility, — 
" She was my equal , hut I am no longer Pamela 
Andrews. I am now thi^ gentlemanS lady, and as 
Buch am above her. 1 hope I ahiil w\ er behive with an 
unbecoming pride ; but at the same time, I shail always 
endeavor to know myself, and question not the assistance 
of grace to that purpose." 

The publication of Joseph Andrews gave the author 
increased reputation, but it made him bitter enemies 
among the friends of Richardson, and the paltriest means 
were taken to decry his talents and scandalize his repu- 
tation. Richardson himself was stung to the quick, and 
never foi^ve Fielding. His resentment tflok the form 
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of cotilemptuoKs commiseration. Eancor ate info his 
heart, but he expressed it in 1ke stylo of an offended 
saint, looking pityingly down on a low sinner who had 
attacked his unstained purity. He went so far as to 
deny invention to Fielding, and even after the lat- 
ter's death pursued his memory with his deep, quiet, 
narrow, and unappeasable hatred. With regard to 
Joseph Andrews, h 1] a J n n n 

Parson Adams. Fldgh ad kl h 
from Parson Young h n i 1 b i ban 

he is known to be," 11 n f f h 

respondents to his vi 1 h f a he 

Pamela which Field bu d nh Shan la B fo 

his Joseph Andreivs (h ts and nam lak n f m la 
story with a lewd an 1 q„ n u gmf m n ) 1 p 
man wrote without b gad phnhPaqn 

&c., roused party attention and the legislature at the 
same time." And to crown all, Richardson and his knot 
of admiring widows and spinsters comforted themselves 
with the faith that the author whom they made the tar- 
get of their petty malice would be soon forgotten. 

It is certain that Fielding would not, even to save 
himself from this prophesied oblivion, put out his repu- 
tation to nurse, and attempt to keep the bantling alive by 
milk diet and baby talk. He was in quest, not so much 
of praise or fame, as of a subsistence; and accordingly, 
soon after the publication of his novel, he brought out 
his comedy of The Wedding Day, at Drury Lane. If 
vras acted but six nights, and the author received only 
£60. This comedy is not without humor, sprightliness, 
and character ; but the stage was not Fielding's sphere. 
His careless scorn of the " patrons of the drama" came . 
near producing the condemnation of this play on the first 
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ni^ht of its repiesentatioD. Garrick, who played Milla- 
raour, and who was then a young and skittish actor, 
entreated him to omit a particular passage, calculated to 
proyoke the hisses of the audience, as such a repulse 
would so flurry his spirits as to disconcert him for the 
whole evening. " No ! " replied Fielding, with an oath ; 
" if the scene is not a good one, let them find thai out." 
Garrick's fear proved to be correct; a storm of hisses and 
cat^calls greeted his utterance of the ohjectionahle pas- 
sage ; and he retired, boiling over with rage and chagrin, 
to the green-room. He there found Fielding, in his most 
ecstatic mood, enveloped in tobacco-smoke, and glorious 
with champagne. " What 's the matter, Garrick ? " said 
the dramatist, cocking his eye at the actor ; " what are 
Ihey hissing now?" "Why, the scene that I begged you 
to retrench; I knew it would not do; and they have so 
frightened me, that I shall not be able to collect myself 
the whole night," — "0," answered the author; "they 
HAVE found it out, have they ?" 

But while Fielding was thus bearing, cheerily enough, 
the miseries consequent upon his slate of wretched 
dependence on his pen, dogged by creditors and racked 
by the gout, a new calamity, the most severe of his 
life, hurst upon him. This waa the death of his wife, a 
woman whom he tenderly and passionately loved, and 
who, in her devotion to his interests and happiness, and 
the smiling resignation with which she bore the cocse- 
quences of his errors, deserved the bountiful admiration 
he afterwards lavished upon her in the character of 
Ameha. For once, at least, in his life, he was utterly 
broken down and disheartened. His affectionateness 
was as characteristic as his joyousness, and the rude shock 
which both received by this event almost drove him fran- 
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There is a curious story fold about iiim, in this 
in, which as it is in keeping with his character, 
we are inclined to believe, though it is not mentioned by 
Arthur Murphy, Scott, or Roscoe. Mrs. Fielding had 
a maid, who assisted her in taking care of the childreo. 
She was fondly attached to her mistress, and on the death 
of the latter, so pileously bewailed her loss, that she 
attracted the notice of Fieldiag in his affliction. As she 
seemed the only person who really echoed his own grief, 
he naturally enough was led into repeated conversations 
with her regarding the good qualities of his deceased 
ivife. Thus mutually mourning the departed, they 
insensibly became mutually attached, and in the end they 
were married. She proved a faithful and affectionate 
wife ; and though the houses of Denbigh and Hapsburg 
might not receive any additional splendor from the match, 
the girl was probably as virtuous and disinterested as any 
that their line could boast. There is something ludi- 
crous in tKe dignity of Fielding's biographers, in avoiding 
this incident of his life. They should have recollected 
Mrs. Slipslop's righteous indignation at Mrs, Gra 
for attempting (o play the gentlewoman in a 5 
— "My betters! who is my betters, pray ? " 

Fielding, as soon as he recovered from the first shock 
of his wife's death, displayed no lack of industry in fol- 
lowing his profession of authorship. Besides a volume 
of miscellanies published in 1743, in which was included 
" A Journey from this World to the Next," an unfinished 
work, marked by many of his peculiar excellences, but 
apparently aimless as to genera] design, — lie produced 
" 'The History of the Life of the late Mr. Jonathan Wild 
the Great." This work smacks of the vulgarity of the 
localities to which its characters are principally confined ; 
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but the Efenera] idea, that of htovvjng- how much of llie 
greatne'ia nhich passes in iJiis world is identical in spirit 
with that of the highwayman, is enforced in a strain of 
irony which no other author then living could have 
approached We can almost sympathize with. Wild's 
detection of the analogies, between his own actions and 
those of many vigorous characters who have exercised 
murder and rapine in a wider sphere of destruction. 
" For my own part," he says, " I confess I look on this 
death ot hanging to be as proper for a hero as any other ; 
and I solemnly declare, that, had Alexander tlie Great 
been hanged, it would not in the least have diminished 
my respect for his memory." The episode of Hearlfree 
and his wife has many touches of genuine pathos, and 
the humanity of Fielding finely underlies the mocking 
praise he awards to their hard-hearted and selfish perse- 
cutor. The conversation between Wild and the Ordinary 
of Newgate is as deservedly celebrated as any passage 
in Joseph Andrews or Tom Jones. The sudden placa- 
bility of the Ordinary, when Wild interrupts his holy 
invectives by offering to treat him to a bottle of wine, is 
exceeded only by his objection to that beverage. " Why 
wine? Let me fell you, Mr. Wild, there is nothing so 
deceitful as the spirits given us by wine. If you must 
drink, let us have a bowl of punch ; a liquor I the rather 
prefer, as it is nowhere spoken against in the Scripture, 
and as it is more wholesome for the gravel, a distemper 
with which I am grievously afflicted." This work covers 
the whole philosophy of that system in accordance with 
which the strong prey upon the weak, and consider 
superior intelligence as given lo men only to make them 
more ingenious wolves and more profound tigers. 

In addition to these works, Fielding started, in 1745, 
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a paper in the whig interest, fuO of enthusiasm for 
the Hanoverian succession, entitled The True Patriot. 



This, with The Jacohite's Journal, commenced in 1748, 
expressed sufficient zeal for the cause of the ministry to 
entitle him to receive some of its favors ; but his services 
were not appreciated, and meaner men bore ofT the 
rewards of loyalty. At last, in 1749, through the influ- 
ence of his constant friend, Lyttelton, he received a small 
pension, with the office of Justice of Peace for West- 
minster and Middlesex. This was hardly a reputable 
position. The magistrates of Westminster were called 
trading justices, being paid for their services in fees, — 
" a mean and wretched system," says Scott, " which 
made it the interest of these functionaries to inflame 
every petty dispute which was brought before them, to 
trade, as it were, in guilt and misery, and wring their 
precarious subsistence out of thieves and pickpockets " 
Fielding was now brought into connection, as a justice, 
with the lowest and vilest classes of society, with rogues, 
vagabonds, and debauchees, and his own habits seem to 
have sufiered from the character of his environmeals 
To his honor, it must be admitted, he did not avail him- 
self of the means his office afforded, of selling justice, or 
of wringing from the miserable their la -^t pittance He 
was too humane to make money b\ his position His 
predecessor, with less bu'iines^, had cle-ired £1000 a 
year; but Fielding says, m regard to himself, that bj 
composing quarrels, " ind relusing to lalse a shilhng 
from a man who most undoubtedly would not have had 
another left, I had reduced an income of £500 a year of 
the dirtiest money on earth, lo little mcie than i300, a 
considerable portion of which remained with my clerk." 
He appears to have bent his powerful mind, while in this 
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office, to an investigation of ths causes and care of the 
crimes which at that period were so common in England. 
His charge to the Grand Jnry of Middlesex, and his In- 
quiry into the Increase of Thieves and Robbers, both full 
of just remarks and benevolent sentiments, were his 
chief productions on subjects relating to hia magistracy. 

His office, as we have seen, gave him but a slender 
income ; bnt he could convince nobody of the fact. The 
Secretary of State told him, when he asked for an 
increase of his pension, that his office was not on all 
accounts a very desirable one, but that all the vo Id kn v 
it was lucrative. Fielding, therefore wis s joo as 
ever. Horace Walpole has left a p c nrp of h at It. 
time, at once laughable and no t fj ng K g' y and 
Bathursf , two of Walpole's friet da caTied a servant of 
the latter, on the charge of attempt ng to shoot ht as 
ter before Fielding He sent word that he was at sup 
pel and th^t thpy must call ii the morning but they 
pushed n to the Just ce a room and found him banq let 
ing n ith a blind mnn a woman of doubtful cha aL,ter 
and three lushnen on so Tie cold irutton an 1 a bone 
of ham both in one di h tnd the dirtiest cloth He 
never stured nor asked them to ait Righy who had 
seen him come '^o often to beg i fci inea of S r C Wil 
Iiams and Bathurst at who e father s he had lived for 
victuil'? understood that dignity as ] ttle T.nd pulled 
themselves chair'f — on which he civilized Kij,h^ and 
Bathurot doubtless proved th"mse!ves insolent puppies 
by this conduct ird Horace Walpole in unfeeling one 
by his mode of narrating it but there is little in this 
reflection to e\cuse the abject poaitioi in nhieh the 
account pla es the magisttate 

It was amid the disgusting inl ill pi 1 lut t of ih s 
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office, and while under the influence of the habits it 
engendered, that Fielding composed Tom Jones, the 
great prose epic of English literature. He was indebted 
for the means of subsistence, while writing it, to Ealph 
Allen, Lyttellon, and the Duke of Bedford. The former 
has been immorlalized, both in the character of All- 
worthy, attd in the celebrated couplet of Pope : — 



His kindness to Fielding was, ive believe, wholly unso- 
licited. He once sent him two hundred pounds anony- 
mously, or, at least, before he knew him in any other 
way than as a distressed man of letters. 

Tom Jones was published by Andrew Millar, the 
Murray of that period. He was a shrewd, enterprising, 
and not iUiberal bookseller, but celebrated, even in that 
generation of topers, for his devotion to the bottle. It is 
said that for years there was not a day in which he 
was not in that muddled siate, which, in Bacchanalian 
phraseology, goes under the name of "boozy." In this 
condition he conid always be found behind his counter, 
going through the business of his occupation with com- 
mendable gravity, and though hardly able te stand or 
speak, still contriving to avoid making mistakes in his 
dealings either with authors or customers. He bought 
Tom Jones for six hundred pounds, and, on its meet- 
ing with extraordinary success, generously presented the 
author an additional hundred, of his own free will. 

In Tom Jones, Fielding has comprehended a larger 
variety of incidents and characters under a stricter unity 
of story than in Joseph Andrews; but he has given to 
the whole a tone of worldliness, which does not mar the 
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delightful simplicity of the latter. As an expression of 
the power and breadth of his mind, however, it is alto- 
gelJier his greatest work, and in tJie union of disfiuct 
pictorial representation with profound knowledge of prac- 
tical life, k unequalled by any novel in the language. 
We not ouly see all the personages as clearly as if they 
were brought bodily before our eyes, but so close and 
lifelike is the imitation, that tlie moment they converse, 
the page itself seems to speak, and, in our illusion, we 
hardly distinguish reading from listening. Characters 
and events ore so softly and yet so indelibly impressed 
on the imagination, that we care not to discriminate 
between the memory of them and the memory of facts 
which have faUen within our own experience. It would 
almost seem to argue an unreasonable scepticism to 
doubt the existence of such a veritable personage as 
Sc[uare, lover of Plato and Molly Seagrim, with his 
brain full of transcendental morality, and his heart full 
of descendental appetites ; of Thwackum, malignant ora- 
tor of grace, and most graceless of boisterous malignants; 
of Ensign Northerton, tlie very pink of rakes, braggarts, 
and upstarts, with his profane disrespect of "Homo," 
his contempt of all learning associated in his mind with 
pedagogic flagellations, and his exultation at deceiv- 
ing "the old put," his father, out of his intention of 
making him a parson ; of Blitil, the most sublime of 
didactic coxcombs, with his deep and solemn shamming 
of virtue, so completely a hypocrite that he almost con- 
ceals himself, and seems more an appearance than a 
being; of Allworthy, in whose delineation the author's 
whole beneficence of heart overflo\\s; and of Tom Jones 
himself, with his unguided heart glowing with all the 
impulses, disinterested and sensual, and allowing each 
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to act of its own will, — sincere, generous, alTectionate, 
and unprincipled. But above all, what shall we say of 
Squire Western, next to Falstaff the most universally 
popular of comic creations, and as genuine a lump of 
clay and passion as ever started into being under the 
magical touch of a humorist? His shrewdness, his 
avarice, his coarse kindness, his sense-defying Jacobif- 
ism, his irresistible unreasonableness; his brutal anger, 
roaking the page which chronicles it shake with oaths, 
interjections, and screaming interrogations; — loving his 
daughter as he loves his dogs and horses, and willing to 
ase the whip and the spur the moment she does cot obey 
him with due alacrity, as in the case of his other brutes, 
and loving himself with a depth of affection, with a dis- 
regard of everything else on and over the earth, which 
touches the pathetic in sellishness; — all these go to 
make up a character so natural, and yet so eccentric, as 
to disturb our faith in the dogma that reason is ihe sep- 
arating line between man and the beast. Parson Sup- 
ple, his spiritual adviser and boon companion, looking 
after the Squire's soul, and running on his errands, is a 
suitable appendage to this "good old English gentle- 
man." Then there is Black George, the gamekeeper, 
oscillating between rascality and honesty, like a pendu- 
lum ; tke interesting and accomplished family of that 
gentleman ; and Partridge, with his proverbs, and pro- 
verbial pedantry, the unfortunate scape-goat of the sins 
and vices of others. Sophia Western, whose rich, red 
lips almost peep through the page as we read; Mrs. 
Honor, her maid, a younger sister of Mrs. Slipslop, with 
the peculiarities of her blood tripping from her tongue 
in every impertinence she utters ; Mrs. Waters and Lady 
Bellaston, admirably discriminated in their worlhless- 
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ness; and Mrs. Western, and Mrs. Fitzpatrlck, and 
Moliy Seagrim, and Mrs. Miller, — all are indispufably 
genuine, though not altogether flatleting delineations of 
female character. 

We are, ia fact, made acquainted through this book 
with England as it was in tlie middle of the eighteenth 
century. Every personage, from lord to cliambermaid, 
— every incident, — every description of a custom, an 
amusement, a lashion of dress, — every form of collo- 
quial speech, vulgar or delicate, — every allusion to (he 
political parties which divided the country, is a mine of 
information ; and the whole gives the lie direct to half 
the impression ! " f m h' y d bl 

to grasp the real d ba f 1 I i f 

Squire Western ;s p b bly b 1 i^,! dp 
tion of the cou I f 1 pe d as h 

found by Walp 1 N ! h ! te 

desired to pusl ! i h H f C m 

moiis, and establ h d mm 1 1 ns th b 

stinate JacobiK d p^ pe W 

era would have p f ly p 1 d 1 q f 

national policy b 11 b h k 1 

market price of Th p I 1 p f 1 

period has been 1 d h diff d 

of the government. But no reader of Fieldmg can fail 
to see how common it was, for a person holding a por- 
tion of the legislative power of the country, to consider 
it a piece of property, which should not be induced to 
utler a simple "aye" without an introduction to the 
secret-service money. There is a great difference be- 
tween 3 prime minister who corrupts representatives, 
and a prime minister who has to deal witli representa- 
tives who set themselves up for sale. Ia the latter case. 
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that statesman would seem to be the best who contrives 
fo purcJiMe the largest number of votes with the smallest 
expenditure of the public money. 

In addition to the wealth of character and incident in 
thia novel, its fulness of spirit and humor, and its almost 
exhaustlcss capacity to amuse and to instruct, the story 
is distinguished from that of moat works of fiction by its 
artistic unity and completeness. It contains nothing, if 
we except the episode of the Old Man of the Mill, which 
interferes with the main design. With a beautiful art, 
60 felicitously concealed as to seem instinctive, incident 
grows out of incident, at once springmg from and develop- 
ing character; and the stream of evecls, growing broader 
with every accession, flows naturally forward to the 
catastrophe. The style also varies with the scenes, 
exhibiting a singular command of apt and pictorial lan- 
guage, and is especially delicious in the expression of 
irony and mock-heroic grandeur. The description of the 
battle between Molly Seagrim and half of the parish, in 
which she does such direful execution among the conntiy 
nymphs and swains, is a masfeipiece of triumphant 
parody. But no quotations or allusions would do an^ 
justice to the exquisite perfection of ihis novel, in respect 
either to its plot, its characters, or its sfjlc 

There has been much ■'pecuhtion on the question 
whether Tom Jones is an immoral work Si.ott decides 
it somewhat after the manner in which Dr Johnson 
decided a similar question regarding (he morality of The 
Beg^r's Opera. He sajs that the novel never added 
one libertine to the company of beentious debauchees, 
and he feai's that the frankness and generoiiify of the 
hero have found as few imitators as his vice and indis- 
cretion. This judgment, howeier, implies tliat all miada 
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are healthy enougli to escape contamination from immoral 
works of imagination, which is just the reverse of the 

The discussion of the question in respect to tte novel 
under consideration may be consi(5erably narrowed by 
attempting to define in what the immorality of a work 
consists. Some persons, without allowing for changes 
in national maaners, pronounce coarse and direct expres- 
sion, in plain, plump words, to be immoral; and in this 
sense Tom Jones shares the stigma with Shak^peare and 
Ben Jonson, with Dr. South and na ly a 1 Jm ntjry of tlie 
Church, Others consider all rep esentat o of profligacy 
and falsehood, unaccompanied by re o d g maxims 
declaring their naughtiness, to be nmoral a d in this 
sense every delineator of life and character is bound to 
be imjnoral by the first principles of his art. Others, 
without llie breadth of mind to take in the whole design 
and total effect of a work of imagination, condemn it as 
licentious by fastening their moral gripe on some par- 
ticular scene, which should be viewed in its relations. 
A few, with a juster and more catholic judgment, con- 
fine the accusation to books intended to inSame the pas- 
sions aod unsettle the principles, coming from an itjcurably 
corrupt mind, which basely makes itself the pander to 
appetite and crime. 

Certainly, in this last meaning, Tom Jones cannot be 
pronounced immoral, Fielding's object was, undoubt- 
edly that which he professed in his preface, — to recom- 
m d dness and innocence ; to show that no acq^uisitions 
gu 1 a compensate for the loss of that solid inward 

n f f mind which is the lot of the virtuous ; to 
mpl J and humor in laughing men out of their 

f es and follies ; and to inculcate the truth, that 
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virtue and innocence fall into the snares of deceit and 
villauy chiefly through indiscretion. He also asserts 
that there is nothing in the book " inconsistent wifh the 
strictest rules of decency, or which can offend the chast- 
est eye in its perusal," — a statement which sounds 
ironical in this age, but which, we know, would not have 
seemed strange fifty years ago. There are persons 
living cow who, in their boyhood, read Tom Jonea aloud 
to their mothers and grandmothers, without any thought 
of impropriety on either side. 

Not only must Fielding be acquitted of mtentional 
immorality in his composition of the novel, but it must 
also be allowed that he has indicated tlie connection of 
vice and misery, indiscretion and discomfort, as closely 
as the logic of Chilli ngworth himself could rivet it. But 
the true question of literary morality lies back of all the 
considerations to which we have referred. The morality 
of a book is something unconsciously impressed upon it, 
and is independent of intention. It takes its tone from 
the character of the author, rather than from his opinions 
or his will. If sensuality or malice pervades his inind, 
it will find vent in his book, however cautiously he may 
abstain from directly expressing it, however afBuent he 
may be in moral and religious commonplaces. Thus we 
see many a modern novel, professing the loftiest princi- 
ples and sentiments, seemingly only too elevated to be 
practical, and yet as truly licentious as the amatory 
verses of Rochester, or the rakish comedies of Sedley ; 
and many a treatise of theology, studded all over with 
Scripture quotations, and yet as malignant and irrelig- 
ious in spirit as if it were inspired by the devil himself. 

If we try Fielding by this teat, we shall, it is true, find 
Tom Jones as moral as The Loves of the Angels, or The 
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Corsair, not to speak of Little's poems, Don Juait, and 
die prodigies of profligacy we import from France ; but 
we shall Eot find it moral in the true sense of ihe terni. 
Fielding suffered too much from his own vices ind follies 
not to know vhaf a mi erable ■4 am and deceit is that 
happiness which comes from a iiolalion of n oral laws, 
and he would hare been the last man intentionally to 
recommend it to others but bia character was what his 
life had made it an! hi sensationb acoidingly pene- 
trate his veibil ethics flash out in the turn of his sen- 
tences, and peep throigh the be't mfentioned morsels of 
moral advii-e ht is so ready to give Theie were no 
malignant vices jn his composition, nothing which urged 
him to defy heaven, or vilify and bate man ; but he 
necessarily had too much toleration for what Gibbon, 
with characteristic indulgence to the sensual, calls the 
" amiable weaknesses of our nature ; " and this prevents 
him from arranging his wonderfully vivid representations 
in relation to higher laws than those which inhere in the 
things themselves. He had, in short, if the term be 
admissible, a good deal of honest sensuality, — that is, 
he never elaborately disguised it in dainty sentiment and 
philaQthropic metaphysics, according to the molem cus 
torn; and though the quality is a blot upon his Works 
and limits the upward movement of his mind it is hardlj 
so insidiously depraving as the Satanic senlimenfalif\ 
and sugared corruption which have suiceeded it 

The brilliant success of Tom Jones which lifted 
Fielding at once to an almost undisp iled eminence 
among the .great writers of bis centurj seems to have 
emboldened him to proceed in his new vocation He 
accordingly commenced Amelia, and completed and pub- 
lished it in 1751, performing, at the same time, his duties 
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as a magistrate, and ocLasionally throning off a pam- 
phlet on some subject whiih engaged pubhc attention at 
the time. His proposal for makmganeffGctHil provi&ion 
for the poor, proves that he had apphed his mmd with no 
inconsiderable force to social and political questions ; and 
his short essay on the mysterious case of Elizabeth Can- 
ning, " ill which," as Scott observes, " he adopted tie 
cause of common sense against popular prejudice, and 
failed, in consequence, in the object of his publication," 
reflected credit on his sagacity and his benevolence, 

Amelia is a novel not generally read, even by those 
who appreciate the other works of Fielding, It must be 
admitted that it indicates a decay of vigor, not in the 
delineation of character or in the vividness of particular 
scenes, but in that fusion of all the parts into a living 
wholej and that elastic and onward movement of the nar- 
rative, which are the charm of Tom Jones. It lingers 
and loiters at times around a character or an incident, 
not lovingly and in the spirit of enjoyment, as in Joseph 
Andrews, but seemingly from a lack of strength or inven- 
tion to proceed. But of all his novels, it leaves the finest 
impression of quiet domestic delight, of the sweet home 
feeling, and the humanities connected with it. We have 
not the glad spring or the glowing summer of his genius, 
but its autumnal mellowness and mitigated sunshine, 
with something of the thoughtfulness befitting the season, 
Amelia herself, the wife and the mother, arrayed in all 
matronly graces, with iier rosy children about her, is a 
picture of womanly gentleness and beauty a d u n- 
tatious heroism, such as never leaves !e agi a on n 
which it has once found a place, Th ha a F d- 
ing is said to have drawn from the n d of h s fi st 
wife, while in Booth he intended, pi y 1 a t o 
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represent the weaknesses, follies, and improvidence, which 
characterized himself. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the fidelity with which Amelia adheres to her affec- 
tionate but unworthy husband, the refinement of love she 
displays in concealing from him her knowledge of his 
intrigue with Miss Matthews, and the full-hearted affec- 
tion with which she greets him on his return from every 
adventure in which his imprudence has laid up a new 
store of sorrows for herself. Booth never thinks her 
unreasonable but on two occasions, when she insists on 
his breaking off his acquaintance with two friends, appar- 
ently from mere caprice. He afterwards discovers that 
they were pestering her with dishonorable proposals, and 
that she would not tell him the true reason of her dis- 
like, from the apprehension that the result would be a 

Most of Fielding's pathos is unintentional and uncon- 
scious, and is commonly overlooked both by readers and 
critics; hut there is one scene in this novel which goes 
directly to the heart. We refer to that where Amelia is 
represented alone at evening in her little room, expect- 
ing, after a weary day of anxiety and care, her husband 
to supper, and pleased at the idea that she has prepared 
a meal of which he is particularly fond. She wails hour 
after hour until midnight, but he does not come. It 
appears that he is at the gaming-table with Captain 
Trent, hazarding and losing guineas by the score, and 
laying up fresh troubles for himself and her. She, the 
same afternoon, had checked a desire to buy some little 
luxury for herself, because it would cost sixpence, a sum 
she thought she could not spare from their small hoard. 
We are inclined to forgive Captain Booth all his errors 
but this disappointment to Amelia. No reader ever 
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mustered sufficient charity to cover that cruel thought- 
lessness, altJiough the wife pardoned it at once. 

The characters of this novel are delineated m Field- 
ing's most felicitous manner, and possess sufficient vari- 
ety to have established a reputation for any other author. 
Dr. Harrison, a clergyman after the style of Parson 
Adams, hut discriminated from, him hy his abruptness of 
tone, bis greater knowledge of the world, and a cyni- 
cism assumed to veil a boundless beneficence, is a grand 
personation of practical Christianity. Sergeant Atkin- 
son, with his deep, quiet, humble love, his devotion fo 
Booth aad Amelia, his self-sacrificing generosity, is one 
of those embodiments of goodness of heart which Field- 
ing, to his honor, delighted to represent. The fair and 
frail and malicious Miss Matthews ; the shrewd, knowing, 
learned, equivocal Mrs. Bennet ; the vapid Mrs. James ; 
Colonel Bath, with his high sense of honor, and perfect 
willingness to blow out the brains of his best friend on 
a punctilio ; Colonel James, the polite town rake, com- 
placent in his shallow baseness ; the dogmatic young 
theological student, who violently disputes with Dr. 
Harrison, to the great chagrin of his politic father, who 
appreciates benefices better than logic ; the little, round, 
fat Mrs. Ellison, the best-natured of pimps ; and espec- 
ially that wretched devotee of lust, and embodiment of 
all which is disgusting in sensuality, tlie lord who is her 
employer, — are characters which Fielding in his best 
days hardly excelled. The descriptions of town life, 
also, are so graphic, that we seem transported to the 
London of 1750. The masquerade at Eanelagh, and the 
scene at Vauihall, where the two brainless town-bloods 
frighten Amelia and the children with their profanity 
and insolence, are daguerreotypes of manners. The 
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author evidently intended that the novel sliould have a 
moral effect upon his readers, and the fact that many 
scenes would now be accounted coarse or licentious only 
proves that manners have changed. The Beaux Strat- 
agem, or Love and a Bottle, would now be considered 
strange productions to find in the hands of a lady; yet 
the virtuous and tender Amelia, who reads Barrow's 
sermons with so much profit, aad whom Dr, Harrison 
considers 'the saint of his church, is represented as 
solacing: a weaiy hour of impatient watching in perusing 
" the admirable comedies " of Parquhar. 

The comparative failure of Amelia threw Richardson 
and his admirers into ecstacies. Mrs. Donallan asks him 
if he is going to leave them to Capfain Booth and Betty 
Thoughtless for their examples. " As for poor Amelia, 
she is so great a fool, we pity her, but cannot be humble 
enough to desire to imitate her." Richardson, in reply, 
assures her that Captain Booth has done his own busi- 
ness ; that the piece is as dead as if it had been published 
forty years ago, as to sale ; and that Mr. Fielding 
" seems in his last journal ashamed of it himself, and 
promises to write no more." He compliments his corre- 
spondent on her " admirable " remark, that, by several 
strokes in the novel. Fielding " designed to be good, but 
lost his genius, low humor, and spirit, in the attempt." 
Again, he chuckles over the assumed fact, that Fielding 
had been beaten by his own imitators, and that since the 
time " his spurious brat, Tom Jones," met with its 
" unaccountable success," the public have discovered 
what " stuff"" they have been admiring. But his happi- 
est expression of petty rancor is contained in that letter, 
written in 1752, in which he aiTects to pity Fielding; 
describes how he insulted the sisters of the latter, by his 
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depreciation of their brother ; and narrates the whole in 
a strain of moral coxcombry unesccOed in the annals of 
Pharisaic criticism. " I cmdd not help telling his sisters 
that I am equally surprised at, and concerned for, his 
continual lowness. Had your brother, said I, been born 
ill a stable, or been a runner at a sponging-house, one 
should have thought him a genius, and wished he had 
had the advantage of a liberal education, and of being 
admitted into good company." Ho goes on to say, that 
it is beyond his conception, that a man of family, having 
" some learning, and who really is a writer, should 
descend so excessively low in his pieces. Who can care 
for any of his people ? " But the most ludicrous outbreak 
of conceit, both of respectability and wit, follows this 
precious specimen of Christian commiseration. " A per- 
son of honor," he says, " asked me, the other day, what 
he could mean by saying in his Covent Garden Journal 
that he had followed Homer and Virgil in his Amelia. 
I answered, that he was justified in saying so, because 
he must mean Cotton's Virgil Travestied, where the 
women are drabs and the men scoundrels." Keats rep- 
resents himself as once being in a very genteel circle 
of wit-snappers, who, in speaking of Kean, the actor, 
affected to regret that he kept such low company. Keats 
remarks, that he wished at the time he was one of that 

mpa y N one an r ad P ha d on's correspondence, 
and I bo d by the n p d ty f his female toadies 
and p n of 1 w th t b g perfectly willing 

to 1 aof^ tl e fine n nt f Fielding's " excessive 
lov 

F Id ng asp o to he mall malice and misera- 
ble vanity which would prompt such a mode of attack 
as that adopted by Eichardaon. To his large and tol- 

voL. n. 23 
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erant mind, it would have appeared ridiculous fo wreak 
a personal spite against an author by depreciating' his 
works. Pope and Swift had both referred to him in early 
life, with a contemptuous fleer at his talents ; but it never 
entered his brain to refuse to quote and praise fhem be- 
cause they disliked him. In the fifth number of the 
Jacobite Journal, published at a time when he knew that 
Richardson was exulting over his supposed failures, and 
making his genius the butt of his insolent pity, he speaks 
in terms of higb eulogy of Clarissa Harlowe. He knew 
human nature too well not to divine the meanness to 
which the deliaeator of Clarissa and Clementina would 
descend, when his sensitive vanity was stung by ridicule ; 
hut it was a part of his philosophy to view such things 
with good-natured indulgence, and not hesilale to ac- 
knowledge the good qualities which might exist in 
connection with vices so paltry and so malignant. 

Millar, Fielding's publisher, paid a thousand pounds 
for Amelia, thinking it would meet with the success of 
Tom Jones ; but while it was in press, he obtained a 
hint that it was an inferior work, and might turn out a 
had speculation. His stratagem to save himself from 
loss indicated the ingenuity of a master-mind in " the 
trade," At a general sale to the booksellers, he toid 
them, with his accustomed tipsy gravity, that he should 
sell his other publications at the usual terms, but that 
there was such a demand for Amelia he should be com- 
pelled to decline all oflers for that except at a reduced 
discount. The booksellers, cunning as they were, were 
all deceived by his manner, greedily swallowed the bait, 
and the whole edition was ordered before it was pub- 
lished. 

After the publication of his last novel, Fielding 
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returned to his former occupation of newspaper essayist, 
and commenced in 1752 The Covent Garden Journal, 
la this piper ho pubhahci ■iome of his most agreeable 
essay His style m the'^e his the cosiness and aban- 
donment of a 1 ifter-dinner that and is peculiarly felic- 
itous m goasipiig- comments 1 literature and manners. 
In this journal he wis dnwn into a verbal quarrel with 
Smollett who had established a ferae, by Roderick Ran- 
dom and Peregiine Picl le second only to his own. The 
Tournil was di'^contmued on account of Fielding's health, 
whicli now suffered fro n i complication of diseases, of 
which the principal were asthma dropsy, and jaundice. 
The phjsicians recominenled i milder climate as the 
only meina of preservmg his life and Lisbon was fixed 
upon for hi^ residence Before he went, however, he 
undertook it the request of thp D tke of Newcastle, and 
for a fee of six hundred pounds, to extirpate some gangs 
of robbers and murderers who infested the metropolis. 
After performing this duty with great sagacity and com- 
plete success, he prepared for his voyage. On the 2Ct!i 
of June, 1754, he took that melancholy leave of his 
children which he has described with such affectionate 
pathos in his Voyage to Lisbon. This, his latest work, 
cut short by death, indicates that his mind was bright and 
his spirits joyous to the very verge of the tomb. He 
died at Lisbon, in the beginning of October, 1754, in the 
forty-eighth year of his age. His family, consisting of a, 
wife and four children, were left penniless, but were pre- 
served from want by the kindness of Sir John Fielding, 
and the ever-active charity of Ralph Allen. 

It would seem that the most rigid moralist, in review- 
ing the events of a life illustrated by virtues so imper- 
fectly rewarded, and by vices so severely expiated, as 
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that of Fielding, would be inclined lather to regret his 
misforlunes than harshly to condemn his faults, Hia 
whole existence, from the age of twenty, was one long 
struggle wnth fortune, in which he bore humiliations and 
experienced distresses which would have crushed a more 
sensitive spirit at the outset. His life, judged by its ex- 
terna] events, without taking into account the character 
of the man, appears as wretched as any chronicled in 
the calamities of genius. But it was the peculiar consti- 
tution of his nature, that those qualities which whirled 
him into excesses hluuted the edge of the miseries into 
which his excesses plunged him. In his lowest state, he 
rarely desponded, rarely lost tte vigor of his intellect 
and the gladness of his disposition. Lady Montague, 
writing soon after she heard of his death, says that "his 
happy constitution (even when he had with great pains 
half demolished it) made him forget eveiy evil, when he 
was before a venison pasty or over a flask of champagne ; 
and I am persuaded," she adds, "he knew more happy 
moments than any prince upon earih. His natural 
spirits gave him rapture with a cook-maid, and cheer- 
fulness when he was starving in a garret." As a conse- 
quence of this felicity of disposition, he never whined 
about his misfortunes, never scolded the public for 
neglecting him, never represented his sensualities and 
weaknesses as the result of his ardent genius. From 
all nauseous cant of this kind, which so commonly in- 
fects authors and their biographers, Fielding's sense of 
humor would have preserved him, even if he had not 
been saved from it by his sense of the pleasurable. And 
that much abused noun of multitude, the World, against 
whose injustice poets have ever stormily inveighed, may 
find two consolations, at least, for its comparative neglect 
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of Fieldiag; — in the thought that it could not possihly 
have lavished upon him an amount of wealth which his 
improvidence would not instantly have wasted ; and in 
the reflection that, but for his poverty, he never would 
have produced those exquisite creations of humor and 
imagination, with their large knowledge of human nature 
and their large toleration of human infirmity, which 
have made his name immortal. 
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This collection of the writings of one of oui' deepest 
and most suggestive thinlcers ought to liave been made 
before, alUiough, from the preface, we shoLild judge that 
the author had undertaken a aomewliat unwiUing duty 
in making it even now. It contains all of Mr. Dana's 
poems and prose writings formerly published, together 
with a large addition, in the shape of reviews and essays 
originally contributed to varioiis periodicals, and now for 
the first time collected. The matter in the second vol- 
ume will be new to most readers who are familiar with 
The Buccaneer and The Idle Man, it being wholly 
composed of articles reprinted from tire North American 
Eeview, the Spirit of the Pilgrims, and a few other 
sources. The volumes will undoubtedly take a promi- 
nent place in American literature, among the best men- 
tal productions of the country; and our object in the 
present article is, to give a hasty view of the qualities 
of mind and dbposition they display, and the peculiar 
individuality pervading the whole. We would not do 
Mr. Dana the injustice to judge his writings by any less 
exacting principles than those which apply to the higher 
class of minds. 

* Foams and PtoEE WtUlngH. By Richard Hanry Dana. NawYork: 
Baker and Scrlliner. 13S0. 2 vols. lamo. pp. 4i3,ii0.— Christian Ei. 
amiTier, March, 1860. 
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In Mr, Dana's nature there is evidently no divorce 
between literature and life, and lie belongs to a class of 
authors widely different from those who foUow letters as 
a profession, as a trade, as a means of amusing others 
or displaying themselves. His writings carry with them 
the evidence of being the genuine products of his own 
thinking; and liviug, and are full of those magical signs 
which indicate patient meditation and a nature rooted in 
the realities of tilings. From his prevailing seriousness, 
everything, too, has a meaning and purpose, and bears 
directly on tie conduct of life ; and there are passages 
of a certain stiU and deep intensity which seem forced 
from a mind eloquent from restrained agony, and ex- 
pressive at the expense of impairing its vitality. The 
objects of thought seem to press so closely upon his 
heart and brain, that he cannot remove them to that safe 
distance which admits of their being cheerily contem- 
plated ; and he therefore has little of that free swing and 
felicitous audacity of manner, natural to thinkers in 
whom subject and object are in genial Cflmpanioaship, 
The general impression which his works leave on the 
mind is the combination of earnestness and conscicn- 
fiouaness in the spirit of the author, — an earnestness 
which, in spite of his clear-seeing and quick-shaping 
imagination, is apt to become didactic when it might be 
representative, and a coiiscientiousness which has a nerv- 
ous and morbid, as well as a muscular and healthy 
movement. 

There is, indeed, in Mr. Dana's nature a singular 
disagreement between faculty and disposition. His in- 
teOect has an instinctive tendency to objects ; is clear, 
sure, and bright, in its vision; endowed with the discern- 
ing power of the observer and the divining power of the 
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poet, and, in its natural action, equally capable in the 
region of feels and in tlio region of principles. His 
sensibility, also, is strong and direct, quick to feel the 
flush, and stir of great passions, and impatient of obstacles 
which obstruct the expreasioji of its \vealth of emotion. 
As far as regards intellect and passion, he appears the 
most objective and sympathetic of our poets; but the 
moment we pass into the more subtile sources of charac- 
ter, curious to scan the qualities which lie nearer the 
heart of his being, we discover widely different elements 
at work in the region of his sentiments. As shy and 
sensitive as they are deep and delicate, these sentiments 
exact more of society and mankind than either can give; 
and the result is a peculiar development of mental dis- 
gust, compounded of self-distrust and dissatisfaction with 
the world, which reacts both upon his intellect and his 
sensibility, introduces a subjective element into his clear- 
est representations, and sometimes hurries his mind from 
objects into ideal reveries suggested by objects His 



impetus m its Ijnc expression, and a simmer energj in 
its representations of external life. As it is, we have in 
these volumes the records of a great mind, but of one 
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which appears to have been placed in circumstances not 
conducive to its geaial development, — a mind in whom 
noble virtues and refined sentiments have acted as 
restraints rather than inspirations; — humility being 
separated from force; modesty producing a slightly 
morbid self-c.onsciousness, generating self-distrust, and 
impairing the will's vital energies ; exquisite sensibility 
to the beautiful expended more in contemplating than in 
creating beauty; moral sentiment divorced from moral 
audacity; — and all these subtile inward workings and 
cross movements of elusive emotions going on in a really 
broad and hjgh mind, resolute in its giasp of die realities 
of tilings, with instincts for the great in thought aad the 
daring in action, aad, at limes, tearing its way into ex- 
pression with a fierce rending apart of the fine web of 
feelings in which its activity is entangled. In many of 
his writings he seems a kind of Puritan-Cavalier, with 
the Puritan's depth of religious experience without his 
self-will, with the Cavalier's tastes and accompliskments 
without his seif-abandoament ; aad he accordingly has 
neither the strengtJi of fanaticism nor the impetus of 
sensibility. 

This inward shrinking from the exercise of undoubted 
power, this moral fastidiousness of a strong moral 
nature, this mental disgust " sickling o'er" the energies 
of a great mind, though doubtless to be referred, in some 
degree, to inward constitution, must be accounted for 
principally by the (act that Mr. Dana's life has been one 
of antagonism to the tastes and opinions of the com- 
munity in which lie was placed. As a poet, ^ a critic, 
as a speculator on government and social plien 
he has shown the force, grasp, and compreheti 
of his intellect ; but he has always been in opposition to 
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current schools and systems. If this had been owing to 
a natural conibativeness of disposition, it would have 
brought with it its own " exceeding great reward ; " for, 
on the ground of mere self-sal istaclion, few persona are 
more to be envied than pugnacious disputants : but Mr. 
Dana's nature is as averse to controversy as it is 
sohcitous for the truth, and he found himself in opposi- 
tion because h h d p 1 pnn pi t d ph 
losophy asdtghdfm t 1 1 1 
empirical gen It A p t I Id 
gene llj t ih 1 n p t d dm ra 
tion f the fh k b t t th t tl y first 
ann un d tl y f 11 p pol t ly p ll 
and « I p d t ns 1 th th fe,k f 
spir tual p d p f ly t f th t bt 1 
sope hu }! tnti rylrtfm 
who is at once modest and earnest. His critical princi- 
ples were radicaOy those of Lessing and Sclilegel, of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, principles which are an 
accurate philosophical statement of the processes of all 
creative minds ; but he did not possess the peculiar 
egotism which enabled Wordsworth, and the pecidiar 
dogmatism which enabled Coleridge, to bear with dog- 
ged contempt, or voluble and passionate replication, the 
common smiling iiidiffereKce aad the occasional sharp 
attacks of his opponents. This lack of recognition when 
there is really notliing in the mode of presentation to 
excite silent or stormy opposition, — this struggle of one 
man against ten thousand, to substitute positive princi- 
ples for empirical rules, — is especially saddening to a 
nature as sympathetic as it is strong, and as shy as it is 
earnest. Mr. Dana persisted, in spite of tinpopularity, it 
is true, and wrol« in verse and prose according to his 
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own ideas; but his persistence lacked geniaEly. A 
notion appears to have risen in his mind of a natural 
antithesis between popularity and exeellenee, — a sure 
sign, perhaps, that popularity was necessary to the 
healthy action of his nature ; that he required echoes of 
his mind from without to assure him that there was 
really power wittin. Cheerfulness, and the joyous exer- 
cise of creative energy, are so characteristic of assured 
genius, tbat we doubt if such an antithesis ever arose in 
a thoroughly live and surmy nature. If Mr. Dana tad 
been as popular as he deserved, if the richness and depth 
of his mind had been gladly recognized, the present 
volumes would hardly have been a fitlie of his contribu- 
tions to literature, and we should have had now a differ- 
ent class of personal qtialiliea to emphasize as character- 
istics. There are, in authorship, professors of the impu- 
dent and supercilious, who require a sharp resistance on 
the part of the public to tame their wilful and aggressive 
egotism; but Mr. Dana belongs to a class who arrive at 
the fact of tlieir excellence rather by an induction from 
the results they produce on the public mind than by 
self-esteem ; and to such, a lack of recognition is hurt- 
ful. 

The compositions of Mr. Dana, pioduced under the 
circumstances we have uidicated, evince sufficient intens- 
ity both of sensibility and intellect; but it is that tind 
of intensity 'which declares rather than di-'pules with 
power, — which is strong on positive grounds but una- 
vailable in attack. Accordingly, in many of the articles 
published in the second volume, we discern, in the side 
references to opposite opiuions, no hearty invective, i)0 
bold strokes of satire; but the fine superciliousness of 
the mechanical school of critics is met, on his own part, 
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with a scorn as fine. Mr. Dana is not a good hater, 
because bis mind needs sympathy more than it dislikes 
antagonism, and because austere principles are connected 
in his mind witli gentle feelings, not with aggressive 
passions; and his impatience at error, therefore, rather 
frets than foams into expression. 

Thoug-b there is hardly a page in Mr. Dana's writings 
which does not declare him a poet, his poer 
paralively few. These are now generally well known, 
though tbejr rare merit has not yet been heartily re 
nized. Mr. Dana is properly of no particular " schi 
of poetry, but in the direction given to his poetic faculty 
we perceive the influence and inspiration of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. In his preface to The Idle Man, he speaks 
of his friend Bryant as having lived, when quite young, 
where few works of poetry were to be bad, " at a period, 
too, when Popo u is ^till the groat idol in the Temple ot 
Art , ' and that, upon hia openjnj Wordsworth s Balhds 
"a thou-jand spnigs seemed to gush up at once in his 
heaif, and the face ol natuie of a sudden to change 
into a itrange freshness and life " Something of this 
effect Wordsworth appears to have exerted upon Mr 
Dana , au eflect, however, which never was manifested 
in a conscioui or unconscious imitation of his author, 
and which tended to develop ralher than submerge his 
individuality. Though he looks at nature somewhat in 
Wordsworth's spirit, he never looks with Wordsworth's 
eyes, but always with his own. The leading character- 
istics of his poem.s are the calm, clear intensity of his 
vision of objects, and his power of penetrating them, 
through and through, with life and spiritual significance. 
His imagination has a Chaucerian certainty in repre- 
senting a natural object in its exact form, color and 
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dimensions, the image before his intellect being' as real 
as if it were before his eyes ; and if he fail at all as an 
Directive poet, he foils in interpreting its true life and 
meaning. Nature to him is ever symbolical of spirit; 
but, instead of evolving hers, he will often superadd his 
own. In both processes there is life as well as form, but 
in one case we have the life of nature, in the other the 
life of the poet. There are grand examples of pure 
objective imagination in Mr. Dana's poems, in which, 
what is peculiar in the author's spirit does not penetrate 
the description, and the whole scene has the delicious 
remoteness of artistical creation ; but commonly a subtile 
tinge of indisidual sentiment is diffused over the picture 
he so distinctly presents, and the impression which it 
leaves tells us that the life communicated to our hearts 
is not the life of nature, but of one individual's experi- 
ence. Were Mr. Dana a purely subjective poet, his 
imagination playmg whatever freaks with objects the 
caprices of his individuality might dictate, the difficulty 
of describing the action of his mind would be greatly 
lessened; but the elusive quality in his genius, which 
analysis is continually toiling after in vain, comes from 
the conflict in his nature between the objective tendency 
of his intellect and the subjective tendency of his dispo- 
sition. We will give a few estracts illustrative of the 
varying operation of his imagination, according as it 
works impersonally or with his peculiar moods. The 
following, for instance, is pure picture : — 

"And inland rests the green, ■warm del! i 
Tlie ttook comes tinkling down its side ; 
From out the trees the Sabbalti bell 
lUngE eheerfulj far and wide, 
Mingling its sound with hleatings of the flocks. 
That feed about the vale among the toclia." 
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Here we have complete self-for^f fulness, the mind 
gazing at the scene it has conjured up, aad representing: 
it as a distinct reality. In the following there is a faint 
intrusion of the individual in the picture : — 

' 'T was twilight then ; and Dian hung bet bow 
I^w down Ihe west ; and there a star 
Kindly on thee and me, from far, 
Looked om, and blessed us ihioogh the passing glow." 

In the following exquisite poem, the imagery is so 
clear, that we are at first hardly aware that the whole 
takes from the sadness of the mood in which it is con- 
templated a dreamy melancholy, delicious but slightly 
morbid. 

"THE LITTLE EEACH-BIED. 
" Thou little bird, thou dweller by the sea, 
Why takest thou its melancholy voice, 
And with that boding cry 
Along the bceateta fly? 
O, rather, Biid, with me 
Throi^h the fair land rejoice! 
" Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim and pale, 

Thy cry is weak and scored, 
As if (by metes had shared 
The doom of us : Thy wail, — 
What doth it bring to me'! 
" Thou coll 'St along the sand, and hannt'st the surge, 
Restless and sad : as if, in strange accord 
With Ihe motion and the roor 



"Of thousands, thou, both sepulchre and pall, 
Old Ocean! A requiem o'er the dead. 
From out thy gloomy cells, 
A tale of monrning tells, ^ 
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Then turn thee, little bird, and iski 
Where the complaining sea shall 
Thy spirit never mora ; 
Come, quit with me [he shore, 
And on the meadows light, 

Where birds for gladnosa sing ! ' 



We might exlract fiom Factitious Life, Thoughts 
on the Soul, The Dying Raven, and Daybreak, nu- 
merous passages where this melancholy deepens into 
gloom, if not despair, and while the poet's hold upon the 
form of natural objects is as sure as ever, the spirit is 
thoroughly individual. These poems could only have 
come from a deep experience of life, and there is a 
breadth of solemnity to them which is not without its 
charm ; but the fatal objection to them is, that they do 
not communicate life. Their tendency is ratlier to 
awaken a conviction of wickedness than to inspire the 
energy of virtue. As lessons in psychology, however, 
tliey have great value. 

One of the best of Mr. Dana's minor poems is that on 
Chantrey's Washington. We extract it, as one of the 
very few tributes to Washington worthy the grandeur 
of the subject. 

" Father and Chief, how calm thou sland'sl once more 
Upon Ihine own A'ee laud, thou wonn'st with loill 
Secst thou upon thy couutry's rohe a soil. 
As she comes down to greet thee ou the shore 1 

" For thought in that fine brow is livii^ still, — 
Stich thought ns, looking far oS into lime. 
Casting hy foar, stood up in strength sublinie, 
When odds in war shook vale nnd shore and hill ] — 
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" Such thought na thm possessed thee, ii-hen was laid 
Our deep fDundation, — when the fabric shook 
With the wrathful sui^a which high against it brolte, — 
When at thy yoice the hlind, wild sea was stayed, 

" Hast heard our strivings, that thou look'at away 
IiilD the future, pondering still our fats 
With thoughtful mind? Thou readest, sure, the date 
To strifes, — thou seesl a glorious coming day, 

" For round those lips dwells sweetness, brealhii^ good 
To sad men's souls, and bidding them take heart, 
Nor live the shame of those who hore their part 
Wiken round thdr lowering chief Ihey banded stood. 

" No swelling pride in that Ann, ample chest I 
The full, rich robe &lls round thee, fold on fold. 
With easy grace, in thy scarce conscious hold : 
How simple in thy grandeur, — strong in rest ! 

" 'T is like thee ; such repose thy living form 
Wrapped round. Tkongh some chained passion, brealiing forth, 
At times swept o'er thee like the fierce, dread north. 
Yet calmer, nobler, cam'st thou from the elorm. 

" O mystery past thought I -— that the cold stone 
Should live to us, take shape, and to us speak, — 
That he, in mmd, in grandeur, like the Greek, 
And he, our pide, staud here, the two in one I 



Tlie BuLLineer is the mo'.t cplebntpd of Mr. Dana's 
poems, and though the plin of the story is open, to 
objections and it fails to reach thit mjatiial element 
of the mmd wliith jt 1ddre'i^es the characterization and 
scenery evince great closeness and force of imagitiaflon. 
With some obvious faults, it appears to us to exhibit 
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more of the depth, strength, and darings of genius, than 
any other American poem. Everything is realized with 
such intensity that it could not have been written with- 
out fears and shudderings, and there are portions of it so 
vividly real and lifelike that the reader almost reproduces 
the author's menial agony in reproducing h^ concep- 
tions. The stern condensation of the diction corresponds 
admirably with the concentrated strength with which the 
auihor grasps the cenfial idea and every minor detail ot 
the poem. The fierce passions raging through the whole 
are relieved by numerous passages replete with the sun- 
niest beauty and repose. Throughout the whole, noth- 
ing is described, everything is represented; and we can 
hardly recollect a stanza in which the attention is drawn 
away from objects to note the words which present 
them. 

But in this poem, and in all of Mr. Dana's poems, we 
notice two defects which must always interfere with his 
popularity as a poet. He has great distinctness of men- 
tal vision, but little visionary charm ; a shaping imagina- 
tion, but no poetic atmosphere encircling the forms he 
creates. He realizes with great power, but the ideal is 
almost lost in the realization. This is the more remark- 
able, as it is in atmosphere more than form that the 
great poets of the present century, and especially his own 
favorites among them, excel all others. The other defect 
of his Muse is a lack of melody. This, we think, is not 
a natural, but a somewhat wilful defect, — a mode of 
showing his contempt for the smooth conventional versi- 
fication which he has so much decried as a critic. As a 
prose-writer he is often exquisitely melodious. Let the 
reader compare the essay on Domestic Life, or that enti- 
tled Musings, with any poem in the present collection, 
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and he cannot but be atmck with the musical flow of ihe 
one, as contrasted with the comparatively rugged tramp 
of the other. 

As a prose-writer Mr. Dana is principally known by 
his essays and stories published in The Idle Man. The 
second volume of the present collection of his works 
contains, in the shape of fugitive articles originally con- 
tributed to periodicals, as strong evidences as are fur- 
nished by his more elaborate production that his rank as 
a writer, in respect to mere excellence of style, is second 
to no other author in the country. The prominent fig- 
ure in The Idle Man is Paul Felton, certainly a creation 
which no reader could have dreamed would glare out 
upon him from (he pages of a book bearing such a 
title. In respect to mere power over the sen sibiii ties, the 
story of Paul and Esther is the greatest of Mr. Dana's 
works and it exhibit a mingled firmne'« and (iviine'^s 
of vi'ion in gaymg into the blackest gulft. of Satanic 
passion whn,h lannot but awaken at times the reider o 
admiring wonder But the impression it leaves upon 
the mind is one of unrelieved horror and we ^oppo'e 
that the author on hio own principles of taste « >uld 
declare that such an imprbssion was altogether removed 
from the puipose of art "Should an actor imitate nature 
SO pertectlj , that, when he is 'itabbed on the '^tage, he 
conveyed to our minds the same feelings we should 
experience in witnessing a murder committed in the 
streets, he would be called a bad actor. The line separ- 
ating the sympathies awakened by ideal and actual dis- 
tress canilot be mistaken, and the novelist who aims to 
ca.ll out the latter succeeds only in producing the horri- 
ble, not the beautiful or sublime. The power displayed 
in Paul Felton, therefore, is not communicated to the 
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reader, but leaves him botli weak and miserable. In the 
story of Tom Thornton, we have almost equal power, 
with more relief. Edward and Mary is a simple story, 
in which the author throws himself confidingly upon the 
finer sentiments in their primitive action, and the result 
is true romance. The article on Kean's Acting is proba- 
bly the finest piece of critical writing which any English 
performer ever called forth. In a far different style 
are the essays entitled Domestic Life, and Musings. 
The serene and beautiful wisdom so melodiously con- 
veyed in these has a still, searching power, which pene- 
trates into the very substaace of the soul, and both 
purifies and tranquillizes. 

As a critic, Mr. Dana manifests the same hold upon 
the solidities and realities of life, and the same dislike 
for the superficial in intellect and the conventional in 
manners, which characterize the whole strain of his 
medilations. His sensibility to poetic excellence has a 
depth and acutenees which no mere critic could reach, 
and his statements are often better and truer than the 
most labored analysis of a less sympathetic and imagina- 
tive mind. The articles in the present collection, on 
Allston's Sylphs of the Seasons, Hazlitt's Lectures on 
the English Poets, Pollok's Course of Time, The Sketch 
Book, and Edgeworth's Readings on Poetry, are gen- 
erally of the highest order of critical merit. The author 
deals always with concrete principles, not with abstracl 
propositions, and his articles are therefore fuU of original 
power and beauty, and ever contributions to the subjects 
he discusses. They contain sentences of clear sweetness, 
of vivid description, of penetrating remark, which leave 
a lingering sense of delight in the mind long after it has 
passed on to the topic which succeeds. The observa- 
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fions witli which Mr. Dana c 
Allston's poem are more poetical tliao any extracts be 
nialcea from it. " Hia mind,"' he says, " seems to have 
in it the glad but gentle brightness of a star, as you 
look up to it, sending pure ioflueuces into your heart, 

and making it kind and cheerful He has not 

only an eye for nature, but a heart too ; and his imag- 
ination gives them a common language, and they talk 

together He views his scenes with a curious and 

exquisite eye, instilling some delicate beauty into the 
most common thing that springs up in them, imparting 
to it a gay and fairy spirit, and throwing over the whole 
a pure, fioating glow." Allston's satire, he says, "ap- 
pears so bright and playful, that the fairest prospects 
look gladder in it, and we see it flickering along the 
more gloomy, like a stream of moonlight, stretching a 
glittering and silvery line over the steely blackness of 
the waters, as they lie sleeping under the brown, solemn 
hills." 

The following extract, relating generally to the poet, 
is exceedingly beautiful, and illustrates that union of 
power and repose which constitutes so much of the charm 
of Mr. Dana's prose style : — 

" Little, indeed., do SBch men see, that the out-of-door indus- 
try, which leads to wealth and importance, owes much to tlie 
poet for its thriving existence ; that the poetry of a people ele- 
vates their character, oind makes them, proud of Uieroaelves ; 
quickens the growth of the nicer feelings, and tones the higher 
virlnes ; that it causes blessings to shoot ap round our homfis ; 
smooths down the petty roughness of domestic life, and soflens 
and lays open the heart to the better ofTeclions ; that it calls the 
mind off from the pursuits of llie tdnted and wearing pleasures 
of the world, and teaches it to find its amasements in the exer- 
cise of its highest and pnrest powers ; thai it makes the Intel- 
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s, and gi nd the society of 

Ike wise j shames u f and es, turns us W 

tha love and study n g<XK g h h to the moral 

system, and brings abo h m w along with the 

virtne of society, the beauty of ordei and secmity. Little, loo, 
do they know of the poet's incessant toil. His eyes and thoughts 
are ever husy amidst the forms of things. He looks into the 
intricate machinery of the heart and mind of man, and sees its 
workings, and tells us to what end it moves. He goes forth 
with the sun over the earth, and looks upon its vastness and 
sublimity with him, and searches out with him every lesser 
thing. His studies end not with (he day ; but when the splen- 
dor of the west has died away, and a sleepy and dusky twilight 
throws a shadowy veil over all things, and he feels that the 
spirit which lifted Mm up and expanded his frame, as he looked 
forward on the bright glories of the setting sun, has sunk slowly 
and silently down with them, and that the contemplative light 
about him has entered into his heart, and the gladness of the 
day kit him, he turns and watches the lighting up of the reli- 
gious stars, by which he studies in soberer and more intent 
Ihoaght the things that God has made." 

The essays in the second volume on Old Times, The 
Past and Present, and Law as suited to Man, are among- 
the best evidences which Mr. Dana has given of the 
philosophical capacity of his mind. They are good 
illustrations of the difference between principles and 
propositions, the author's imagination and sentiment, as 
well as his understanding, being active throughout. 
They are characterized by the intensest spirit of medita- 
tion, and a caim, strong grasp, and close application, of 
principles. The introspective and retrospective elements 
of his nature, however, appear in these essays in their 
most refined operation. The past ia subtly identified 
with its ideals, the present is criticized in the light of 
those ideals, and tested by their most exacting require- 
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ments. The result is a kind of despair for the present, 
and a lack of hopefulness in surveying the future. De- 
mocracy, especially, bas little justice done to if. But 
still, the most besetting sins and dangers of the country 
are exhibited in an original and forcible manner, without 
any appeal to the controyersial passions, and the essays 
leave a profound impression of the author's depth of 

From the exceedingly complex character of Mr. Dana's 
genius, we have been able, in these hasty observations, 
to give but an imperfect exhibition of that peculiar com- 
bination of mental and moral qualities which constitutes 
the life of his writiogs. The best criticism on the pres- 
ent volumes is that which most strongly directs the pub- 
lic attention to them, for they cannot be read without 
mental and spiritual improvement; and we trust that 
their circulation will be large enough to give a flattering 
idea of the estimate placed in the United States upon 
great and rare powers devoted to high purposes. 
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THOMAS HOOD.* 

The nams of Thomas Hood is tnowu wlierever language is put 
upon ilie rack. Every civilized Englishman who uses words is 
aeqiiaiuted with the great word-twister. He is the acknowledged 
monarch of Pun-!and. All irther luminaries "pale their inef- 
fectual fire " before the quick sparkle of his muHitnilinous quib- 
bles. He has made poiming a kind of genius. He has redeemed 
it from the detractions of the dull iuid pedantic An; man may 
now play upon words, without having his frieiid point significantly 
to the gallows, and m.urmur that " he who makes a pun would 
pick a pocket." What Eng James, and Bacon, and Shakspeare, 
and Donne, and Cowley, could not do, — what Camiing and tiie 
whole Anti-Jacobin club oould not effect, — haa been done by 
Thomas Hood. The analogies of sound seem now as mneh prized 
as those of thonght. The fact that the greatest men in all ages 
have disphijed a love for this kind of wit, mnst be admitted m a 
strong argument in its favor. The " verbal Unitarians," as Hood 
caUs his opponents, have been compelled t* abate the insolence of 
tlieir censures, and relax the grinmess of feature with which tJiey 
onee frowned defiance on double-meanings. The great i^unilj of 
Words, which might be supposed most interested in the issue of 
the straggle, have willingly given up their frames to tlie torture, 
and snffer martyrdom daily. The priests in the Inquisition of 
Verbiage, with their racks, wheels, scourges, and hot-irons, are 
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doing wiiiit is celled a " feic bualutas;" and evecj shriek drawn 
from the agonies of a tortured word ia i-egistered aa a puu. 

Hood, then, has so fkc influenced tlie legialatiou of letters ns to 
tutu quibbling from a orime into a fashion ; but his own popular- 
ity as a humorist is not owing altogether to bia wocii-twistjngs. 
He baa one of the moat ^ngnlai minfls ever deported in a human 
bnuii. Whims and oddities come from him, beoauao he is himself 
a whim and oddity. He seems of different natures miied. He 
has the iimoy, if not Ihe imagination, of a poet, and some touches 
of pathos almost equal to the most brilliant scintillations of his 
wit. Behind his most grotesque nonsense, there is generally some 
moral, satirical, or poeljo meaning. He often biands feehng, 
fiiaey, wit, and thoughtfulueSB, in one queer rhyme, or quaint 
quibble. The very eitravaganoe of his ideas and expression; the 
appearance of strain and efiort in bis pnns; the portentous 
jumbling together of the most dJSJdmilar notions by some merry 
craft of fitncy ; and the erratjc, dare-devil invasion of the inmost 
eanotuaries of oonventionaliam, have, in his writings, a peouliar 
charm, which we seek for in Tain among his imitators, or among 
the tribe of eitravagant wits generally. We do not beUeve he 
would be so fine a humorist, if he were not so much of a poet. 
There is a vein of g^al kindliness in Ms nature, which modifies 
the mocking and fleering tendencies of his wit 

Hood was no humorist in the sense in which the word is some- 
times employed He was no more provoker of barren laughter, 
but a man whose mirth had its roots deep in sentiment and 
humanitv He Saw the serious side of life as clearly as the ludi- 
oioua Ho knew what thin purHtiona separate in this world tears 
Irom laughtu. , tliat the deepest feeling often expresses itself in 
the quaint oddities of caricature ; that wisdom sometimes conde- 
scends to pun, and grief to wreathe its Itice in smiles. Indeed, 
there is occTsionallj a little misanthropy in him, A close observer 
of his wntings will often see a bittar personal expeiience of tha 
author embodied in Uie most &rcioal and bewildering irealis of his 
fun. Hood mi&BS us sympathize more quickly with llie troubles 
of his life, from not thrustjng them in our fhees, with the usual 
parade of sorrow and lamentation. We laugh teilh him, and feel 
fw him. Few writers have ever succeeded in blending so mueh 
thought and Eentiment, so much true humor and no tea true 
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pattoa, iriUi the moat eKiravagaiit drollery and fiuicifu! exngger- 

Two of the most ludicrous of Hood's punning poema are tta 
lachiyiBose Wkds of " Sally Brawn and Ben the Carpenter," 
and "Fiuthlesa Nelly Gray." The KiockOTj, in those esquislte 
morceaux, of the phuntjve stylo of the modern balliul, glistens with 
wit and haoior. They are bo well known that to estraot from 
thera would be an impertinemje. "The Wee Man" is Buolher 
queer spaoimon of Ms drollery. In Uie poem called " Jnck Hall," 
(Jackal) the reaurreotioniBt, he eommenees with wailing Bie cns- 
tom of iSisintening bodies, and remarkB, with much logical feel- 
ing ;— 

" 'T is hard one cannot lie omW 



tuation of Ike lover, who comes to 
'b grave, is tkue vividly portrayed 



The while his Sachaclesa dear 
■ lainasack!" 

Here ia a grave, grim, and dismal pun : — 

"Death saw two playera playing at carda, 

For he qukkly laid them Ca.1 with a spaJe, 
To wait for the final Irump ! " 

Hood's wit plays abont the tomb somewhat daiingly, hut Still 

he can hardly be said W disturb its sanctities. In tie ballad of 

" Mary's Ghost" he mates the poor spirit lament the distribution 

of her former hody among the physioians. She cries ; — 

"OWilliamfleatt O William deat I 
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After mnoh agonizing description, reapeedng flie dispoaiWon of 
the aaverai parta of lier ooee eompact froinB, she conoludee : — 



" The cock it crows — I muat be gone 1 

My WlUlMn. we must part I 

Bui I '11 be some in destti, although 



Ofm: 



Ooo of the finest tUn^ in " Prose and Verse " ia tie pieoe 
called " Tke Great Conflagration." It xetem In the burning of 
the Honeea of Parliament, in 1834, and consists elileflj of letters 
written by Sir Jacob Jnbb, .M. P., and various members of his 
honsehold, descriptive of tJio event. Kr Jaeobwaa severely burnt, 
" bj taking his seat in the House, on a bench that was burning 
under him. The danger of his sitaatjon -was several times pointed 
out to him, but he replied that hia seat had cost him ten thonsand 
ponnds, and lie could n't quit. He was at length removed by 
force." The richest epistolary gem is the letter of Ann Gale, 
honsemaitL Her speouJations on the fire are very deep. She 
understands that " The Lords and Commoos was conneeted with a 
grate mennj historicle assoeiashnna, wich of coarse Tcill kav io 
make good all dammage." Hec feelings are strongly enlisted 
in fiivor of tiie members. " Wore the poor burnt-ont ereturs will 
go noboddj nose. Sum say Bsetur Hall, sum say the Sefodge for 
the Deatitnt, and enm aaj the King will lend them his Bensh to 
set upon." She telJs her correspondeat tlmt lhelfenr of fire leaves 
her no peace. " I don't dare to take my dose off to go t* bed, 
and I practise clambering up and down by a rop in case, and I ^v 
Police Man 25 a shiUin now ami than to keep a specious eye to 
number fore, ami be reddy to ketiih anny one in hie harms. * * 
* * ! Mary, how happy is them as livs lick you, as the 
song si^, ' Fur from the buziy auuts of men.' Don't neglect io 
rake out ewery nite, see that ewecj Bole ia the hows is turned 
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down xtinguished, ancl allwajs Wo youreself out befoara you go to 
youre pUler." 

"Tlie Bridge of SigiiS," " The Ladj'a Bream," and the "Song 
of tha Shirt," all haviiig velation to ihe ohiima of poveWj and 
wrotchedneBi, are included in this oollecldon. Tlie long prose 
paper, entitled " Copyright oad Copjwrong," originally oontiib- 
uted to the London Atheuteum, represents Hood pleadiDg ftir his 
owu craft, in his own peculiar way. The question never was dis- 
oussed with more liveliness, if with more cogency. In alluding to 
Amerioan republioations, he difcliums hoBtility to the United 
States in very eharaoteristio expression. " The stare and stripes," 
he says, " do not affect me lite a blight in the eye, nor does Yankee 
Doodle g^ve me Ihe ear-ache. I have no wish to repeal the Union 
of the United States ; nor to alter the phrase in the Testament into 
' republicans and sinners.' In reality, I have rather a Dayidish 
feeling toward Jonathan, remembering w]ience he comes, and what 
language he speaks ; and holding it better in such oc^es to have 
the wit that traces resemhlances, than Hie judgment which detects 
difterenoes, — and perhaps ftooenls them." Toward the close of 
one portion of his quaint pleadings for the rights of authors. Hood 
hursts out in an eloquent acknowledgment of his obligations to 
hteratnre, and to men of geuius. " They were," he says, " my 
interpreters in the House Beautiful of God, and my Guides among 
tlie Delectable Mountains of Mottuie. They reformed my preju- 
dices, chastened my passions, tempered my heart, purified my 
tasl^, elevated my mind, directed my aspirations. I was lost in 
a chaos of undigested proWema, ftilse theories, crude limeies, 
oliBoure impulses, and bewildering doubts, — when these bright 
intelligences called my mental world out of darkness like a new 
creation, and gave it 'two great lights,' Hope and Memory, — tie 
■past for a moon, and tlie fhture for a sun." 

This touches the real point in every discussion respecting the 
rights of autliors. We owe Uiem a debt of gratitude, ivhieh we 
should take pleasure in repaying, Instead of doing tliis, we avail 
ourselves of every subterfuge of quibbling, to justify the most 
selfish and heartless oonduot towards Biem. The book that comea 
to OS as a beue&ctor, — whioli opens to our view boundless 
domains of beaut^y and grandeur, — whieh makes itself " fi^lt in 
the Wood, and felt along (he heart; " i 
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sliould be so oareful to reokon ita eifiet Talue in Uie current com 
of the land ? Is it cot ridionloua tor us to play a Imcksteriug 
trade nitb. the men wliu is to ptnir into our mmiDs the infimte 
ricliBS of liU genius I While our hearts ai'e OTerflowing with, 
kiudlinesi for Mm who has peopled onr aolitude with beings of 
unearthly aweehiesB and majesty, — who has thrown eelestial 
light around the bed of sickness and piun, — wbo has spolien a 
word of eheer to ns in many a period of sorrow and abasement, — 
whose great heart has beaten close to ours in many a moment of 
passionate exaltation ; — who, by the sweat of his brow and tho 
sweat of his briun, has passed long jeois of labor in order that 
oui- lives might be made more beautiftil nnd happy, — shall we 
grudge him tbe just rewards of his labor, — shall wo compliment 
ourselves on our shrewdness in being able to steal from him the 
means of subsistenoe ! What an imtitliesis is here, — what won- 
derM esaltation of thought and feeling, — what oonsummote 
littleness and meanness of action ! We treat onr greatest Iriend 
and bene&etor, for whom onr lore and gratitude sliould be bound- 
leas, not only worse than we would treat a common acqutuntanoo, 
but worse than we would treat our bntoher or tailor. We would 
have our imaginations exalted, our hearts kindled, our minds 
stored ; and then pride ourselves principally on our cunning in 
evading all payment for such a priceless good. We fear tliat our 
shrewdnesa here overleaps itselE; It may be questioned whether 
or not the serene and benatiful fl»oe of literature can be seen in its 
loveliness, or felt in its power, while it ia in sucli close approsima- 
tioa to the all-absorbing Dollar. 



LEIGH HUNT'S POEMS. 

TnraiB arc some authors whose writings and conduct we do not 
applaud or condemn by any fised "laws " of taste oe propriety, 
■riiey are free of tho " Principles of Rhetoric." They are aHowed 
to sing nnd sin, of their own sweet will, without regard to Doc- 
tors Blair and Whately. At first they are ridiculed and de- 
nounced; but, aiier the tame-honored tortures of criticism have 
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been rigoTOMaly applied lo discover -whether their peouliaritiea are 
ingnuaed or merely affeotationB, they are allowed to ptnetisa 
whatever verbal gymnastics and pyTOtechnioB they ploaae. Critics 
gradually grow weary of Btreteliing them ou the taolt. B«a<lerB, 
aRcr a few petnlrmt remonstrauBes, silently aasent io tlie claims 
of thfflr individuality. Conservatism nods its sallen aoquieicence. 
And iliuB literary radicals, whose first sallies brought down upon 
their heads the most sooroliing satire, are soon seen side by side 
wiUi the legiahWors and scrupulous Pharisees of letfera, and their 
prfuse is echoed from lipa which once ouried in polite diaguat at 
Uiflir outi'ages. It is discovered that there is originality, perliapa 
genius, in thiar singularities of thought and diction, and that a 
man may write agreeable worlis without taking tie "best models" 
for his pattern. 

Leigh Hunt must be considered, on the whole, to belong to this 
class. Ja spite of his fiiults, there is something quita bewitching 
m Ms character and poems. We hardly judge him fay the same 
laws we apply to other poets ; we are willing to take him as he is. 
The same errors and iboleries which would be insufferable in 
another, alter their aspeot, if not their nature, as observed in tlie 
easy impudence of Ma chirping egotism No man has been more 
severely attacked, no mam is more open to censure; yet we fee! 
that none can hear it with, a more careless phil<eophy. The true 
object of puniahment is to reclaim, and Hunt was past reclaiming 
before critics began to punish. All severity is lost upon Mm, 
He is what he is by virtue of hia nature. The jauntjness, tiie 
daintiness, the vanity, the flippancy, the araommodating morality, 
wMohlookuponus fi'om his lltfe and writings, aud which, in their 
rare combination in one j)eouliar mind, made Byron call bira nji 
honest ohorhitan who believed in his own impoatnrea, would be 
disgusting if leas in harmony with the charaotor of the individual ; 
but, consideved as part and poroel of Ldgh Hunt, and of hiin 
alone, ihey are often pleasing. 

Hont has had bitter enemies and warm friends ; but, from his 
position aa a liberal, his enemies have possessed the advantage' of 
arraymg ogainst Mm the pr^udicea of party, as well as slilfallj 
aviuling themselves of tlie weak points in his transparent nature. 
For many yeaj'S he was pursued with the fiercest animosity of 
poEtJoal and personal hatcod. Hii name Jias been used by a 
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clique of unsorupalous wciters as a Bjnonjme of eTerytbing base, 
stupid, braiul^sa, and impadeut. His poems hnve Iieen luialyzed, 
parodied, njisrepreaentoi, covered mith every epithet of contempt, 
pierced by every shaft of malice. Meu like Gifford and Wilsi.!! 
have aaaked the yooabuloiy of satire aud riiiicule, have henpod 
together all phraaes and imi^s of contumely, fo destroy liis repn- 
tatJOQ, aad render him an object of uuiversal Boorn. It must be 
confessed tliat fbe fiults of his mind and manner. Ilia f^utlts of hii^ 
tiiBto ajid conduot, the presumption with which he spoke of hia 
emineat cotempornriea, the flippfmcy with which he passed judg- 
ments on laws and government, laid him open fo animDdversion, 
nnd vers, in some instances, apolo^es for the malice and severity 
of his adversaries. For a number of years he was so pertina- 
ciously attacked in Blackwood's Magadne, in eooneotion with his 
^ends, Keats and Hazlitt, that it almost seemed as if the promi- 
nent object of that flajsMng journal was to orush one poor poet and 
his associates. He was stigmatized as the founder and eipcneut 
of the " Cockney school of poetry." HiB poems WOTe held up as 
a strange compoTmd of vulgarity and childislmeas — as a sort of 
neutral ground between St. tUlea and the nurseiy. His style WHfl 
represented as a union of all in espcession wMoh is ooarse and 
affected, witii all that is feeble and babyisli, Byron, who pre- 
tended at one time lo be his Mend, says, in a letter to Moore — 
"He believes his trash of vulgar phrases, tortured into compound 
barbarisms, to beoW English;" and odds, of the "Foliage," that 
"of all the ineffable oontanrs? that wei'C ever begotten by self-love 
upon a nightmare, I think this monstrous 8agittary the moat 
prodigious." 

That this cruelty, and, in numerous oases, elaborafa dishonesty 
of criticism, has produced no apparent change in his disposition, 
has never led him to oorreot or alter ajiy of the besetting sins of 
his style, and has not diminished his popularity, is a siagnlar fact, 
and one calculated to Oloetrate how small oan be the inffnence of 
malignant criticism, both npon the mind of the object and the 
tiisle of readers. The Mends of Hunt have bonie patiently all the 
attacks which tlieic association with hint has provoied, and 
those who liave suffered most by Hie connection have been the 
most uncompromising of his advocates. There must be mucli 
Ihmkness and genial Mndness in his nature, tliere must be much 
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in Mm to love, or he oouM not liave numbered among his fViends 
men so opposite in tiiate fmd opinion ns Shelley, TaJfiiurd, Lnmb 
imd Proctor. Shelley, at one tima, gavo Mm ^1400 to extricate 
him ffom pecuniary liiffioullies. 

The character of Hunt ia bo closely coiinected nith all he lias 
mitten, that it is difficult to consider thorn apaa-t. " Rimini " is 
the most popular of his poems, and. it contains qualilies which 
KiU long sustain its repntation. lis excellences and its faults are 
bolh individnal and pecnliar, and wo hardly faiow of a poem more 
open to orilicism. The subject itself ia not pleosant to contem 
plate, and it re[[ui)'ee the moest tact and most onimii g s ] lustry 
Ik) reconcile it to the moral sense of tiie reader. We a e 'equired 
to confound mistbrtune mth crime, and espr^s pity instead of 
indignation at unnatanU nrong. The morality, separated &om 
the poetry, is pernicious. There may be solitary insti n es whe ■e 
the greatest injiuy that can be inflicted on a hiishand may be 
performed by a brother, and the crime spring from circumstances 
which seem to miWgal* its enormity, but it is dangerous to tamper 
witli saoh instances, and attempt to reconcile them with the nsual 
impulses of affection. If such a deviation fl-om nature and reoti- 
tuiJebeinade the subject of aji elahorate poem; if it be.aocom. 
paiiied by a luiury of description which lulls tJie conscience, and 
creates nn unconscious sympaBiy witli the offenders; if the parties 
bo represented as superior bdngs, worthy of our esteem and love; 
if they are decked in all the trappings of tiincy and sentiment, 
and the steps from weakness to crime be taJten over a velvet path, 
wliich gives no echo and leaves no footprint; and if the aatiior, 
all the while, is himself fooled by hia own casnistry, and warmly 
sympathizes with his creations, we do not see how the effect of 
such an assault npon the conscience, tirongh the affeefions and 
sense of beauty, can be otherwise than injurious. The poet who 
deals with such a subject should Imve an exact perception of 
moral diatincUons, and no loose notions about the intercourse 
between the seses; but Hunt is not such a person. His are the 
"self-improved morals of elegant souls." We believe that he 
might have token the plot of Hamlet, and converied the crime of 
Gertrude and the King into a dainty weainess, ending tragically, 
but lyith such siidncss and pathos lliat his readers would have 
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— "onfinenlghlaiiiMay, 
.roLtied uasd to go ibacc to pb 



We are in the custom of congratulating oi 
of English literature in this nge, as contrasted mth th. aj3 
of the eldnr time. This purity, in many cases, is only m i s~ 
sion. A person of delicacy raay be offeaded with ma j w la 
ShaJfSpeare, may he disgusted wiih the Livrdy lioent es f 
Rochester and Sedley, bat may be comipted with th ta h 
decency of verbis^ wiiich corei-s so much immorality f p in pi 
in much contemporary poetry and romEinoe. 

We perhaps err in treating Hunt as if he ■were ome bl to th 
i^nnl laws of morality and taste, after having exempted I m f m 
their dominion ; but still no reader of healthy mind can fiiil at 
timta to be provoked by his lack of manlineas, iiis effeminacy in 
morals, hia fiippery in sentiment. Tliere is a want of depth, 
seriousoesa and intensily, in Mm, which often justiiy petulance, 
if not anger, in the reader, Hia sense of physical beauty ia ex- 
ceedingly keen nnd ni«e, hut it rarely rises to spiritual benuty. 
He may almost be described as a man with a fine fiincy and itne 
aenaes. Outward objects awake his fSeling of luinry, fill him 
with delicious sensations, ^nd that is alt. But judged by himself 
alone, thinkin g of him as Leigh Hunt, we cannot j^il to &id inuch 
in him to admire, ffis perception of the pcela7 of things is es- 
qaisitely subtle, and his fency has a warm flush, a delicacy, an 
nfSuence, which are almost inimituhle. He is full of phrases and 
images of esceeding heauty, which convey not only his thoughts 
and emofious, bnt also the subtlest shades and minntest threads 
of his Ancles and feelings. To effect this, he does not cJways 
observe the proprieties of eipression. He often produces verbal 
combinations which would mahe a, lexicographer scowl, if not 
onrse, and his {huntiness and efleminaoy sometimes produce pret- 
tinesses and " little smallneBses," which are not in the best taste. 
He is fill! of such epitiieta and phrases as "balmy briskness," 
"firming foot," "feel of June," "sudden-ceasing sound of 
wateriness," "eeattery light." He manafoctures words without 
any fear of the legislators of language. He links aerbus idcaa to 
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IS whidi convey ludieroua oBSoclations to atirne minda. 
But mth all nbatamenta, it oannot be denied tliat liis atjie, in its 
ea^ flow, ita Binging sweetness, and the numberless fimoiea with 
wliieli it sparkles, is often of rare merit. Many phrases and lines 
of eiqoMto delicacy Bod rjclioeas might be caught at random in 
oareleBsly reading one of his poems. " Low-tolldng leavfa," 
"dlui eyes sliding into rest," "heaped with stcengtli," " tiie 
wavd smote cruahingly," are cKamples. The following is iino ; — 



"The least noise emote hsr likeaauMenwounfl." 

The fiillowing lines convey an imt^ of a different Mnd: — 

" A ghaally csalle, Ihat elernaHy 
ITMs Us Hind visage oM to t/ie lone sea." 

Here ia a condensed and splendid description : — 

In tie " Feast of the Poets," tlie m st d htful iiin ful 
mtty and impudent, of Hiuit'a poems, tJier ■ennm n pass ges 
worthy of being garnered in the memo Th ^ n 
Hunt's Apoilo are not always correct, hut d ntog 

in spcightlinefs over mtst crifioisms. At tim w m de 

in the style, of the " polished want of pok h f Sir hn ? k 
ling. The following dflsoription of Phcebuah micg d. m 
and radneas to which none can be insensib — 

" Imaglns, howevet, If shape there must be. 
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The satire in IMs " Feast," on, some of the poets and dramatists 
of the period, is often very felicitous. After mentioning a numlier 
of soiitiblera, who called upon Apollo, he fleers at two of them in a 
couplet of much point : — 



e nOTounts for the absence of Colman and Sheridan, by remarMng 
at " one was in prison, and botJi were in liq^uor." 'ilie following 
a good fling at Glfford : — 

" A hem waa tlien hoard coneequeoliil and anapplog, 
And a sour liule gentleman walked wllh a riip in." 

p. Woloott has a hard rap givtai to him in a very oharaoteristjc 



The following lines contain a magnificent description of tlie god of 
the Ijro, in nil the glory of his divinity : — 
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These passages must be allowed to displn; mt, ta.aaj and senti- 
ment, even by the haters of Hunt. Indood, there ia a charm in 
his griLce of expres^on, and olten in his light impertiiienGe and 
flippant egotiam, which no criticism can desti'oy. There is ererj 
reason to suppose that Mb poems will long survive Uie life of liar 
author, and the Teputaiion of Uie majority of his assailants. 



THOMAS CAHLYLE AS A POLITICIAN. 

It would doabil^a be tmjuat to deny Carlyls'a claim to be con- 
sidered a thinker on practical subjects; bnt he is an intense rather 
tlian a calm and comprehensive one. A compreliensive thinker 
look^ at everything, not singly, but in its relations; an intense 
thinier seizes hold of some pardoaliff thing, exa^jerates it out of 
its proper place in the economy of the world, and loolis at every- 
thing m its relation to his own hobby. In reasonmg on the evils 
of society and government, there is nothing SO unphiloaopMcal as 
to growl or snarL If a man cannot look an evil in the fiioe Tfith- 
out rushing into rage at its prevalence, and oon^dering that evil 
as the root of all others, he will do little for reform. Indeed, 
Carljlc appears to us to flnd deUght in getting the world into a 
corner. Nothing pleases him more than to shoot a saroasm at 
statesmen and philanthropists who are grappling praettcally with 
some abuse; m tbis way warning everybody to avoid partienlar 
medicines, and come to him fbr a universal panaeea. Thus Ms 
wofIee on social evils are substantially little more tlian savage jests 
st the depravity of maniind, and contemptuous fleers at those who 
are attempting to midgate it. It is needless to remark that be is 
not always consistent; bat tMs is the general oliaracter of his 
political writings. He criticiiea human life as he would a play or 
a novel, and looks to Ms own taste alone in passing his judgments. 

In "Past and Present," and "Chartism," Carlyle states his 
views r^pirdii^ the source and character of the evils afflicting the 
British nation, and the means by wMch tliey may be mit^ted and 
removed. "Past and Present "is Uie most splendidly mitten and 
carefully meditated of the two. It contains many senfenoes of 
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remarkable focoe and Ijeauty, itjtli nnineroaa toadies of tliat sly, 
savage humor pecaliar to the audor. The tone of the work, how- 
ever, is one of perfect disoontent. The style bristles with Carljle's 
usual estravagmce about sooiety and government, deelaring both 
U) be shamB and anveraoities, and sneering at oR plana for improve- 
ment which the ingenuity or benevolence of othei's has framed. 
If we understand Cirlyle aright, he cousiderB that the constitu- 
tional government of England is a humbug; that William the 
Conqueror and Oliver Cromwell were the best governors that 
England has ever had; that anee Cromwell's time the country has 
been governed by Su: Jabesh Windbag, stmng in no fiuth bnt that 
" paragraphs and planabilities will bring votaa;" and that every- 
body is a fool or a flunkey except Thomas Carljle. He hatea every 
form of government which it is possible to establish in this world 
— democracy among the rest. If his work may be Eaod to have 
any practical bearing on politics, it is this — tiiat a governor is 
wanted with force enough to assume arbitrary power, and esercise 
it aooording to the dreajns of mystics and sentiineniahsts. His 
system is a compound of anarchy and despotism. Hie ideal gov- 
ernor is a man Messed with an incapacity or indisposition to explain 
himself, who rises ap someday and cries — "The gorernment of 
this country is a lie, the people cannot make it a reoli^, bat I can 
and will." His notion of the wretched condition of society is dis- 
heartflning enough. Mam, he fells ns, has lost all the soul ont of 
iiim. " This is verily the plague-spot — centre of the universal 
social gangrene, threatening ait modern things with frightful death. 
Yon touch the focal centre of all our disease, of onr frightiiil 
nosology of diseases, when yon lay jour hcnd on this. There is no 
rel^on; there ie no God; man has lost his son), and vainly seeks 
antiseptic salt. Vainly; in MUlng kings, in pasang Reform Bills, 
in French Eavolntioos, Manchester Insorreetions, is found no 
remedy. The foul elephantine leprosy reappears in new force and 
deaperateness nest hour." Sad condition of poor depraved hu- 
manity ! A whole generation, except one man, without souls, and 
that one exception witliout his senses 1 It ia curious to notice the 
illnslons of an anderainnding bo powerful, when governed by a 
sanaibility ao tempestnoas. It would be unjnat, however, to ques- 
tion the depth of many detached thoughts, and 'truth of some of 
n tills volume. 
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It would be useless to deny that Carlyle'a work on Cromwell is 
one of great merit ; that it places mnny equivooal oets of Cromirell 
in a traerlighttliautliat in which thejliave formerly IieenyrewBd, 
— tJiat there is an atieiapt to ^present the subject dramatically 
tram the heart of the man — and that the whole representation 
blazes with that stem, roMgh, iutease, and fisry eloquence, which 
fl.imes through the otter writings of the author ; — but Elill no 
i-oniler, with a, groin of moral sense, or common sense, caa fiil to 
see that Carlyle's seal for Cromwell has eompletely blinded him to 
all the bad qualities of his ohacaclsi-; and that, in the remarks on 
the IiTsh war, at least, he hna oompromiseti every pruiaiplo of 
morals, and every instinct of humanity, in his ei^mess to mate 
out a case for his hero. Iq his contempt tut what he is pleased to 
call the "rose-colored" sentjmeutttlily of those who love peaoe, 
and shrink with horror from rapine and murder, he hardly seems 
aware that, under the influence of a morbid sentiiuentality of 
another kind, he himself has come forward to whitewash Oiivei' 
Ciomwell We may judge of his love £br his subject, by his 
willmgness to Baorifioe justice, mercy and truth to it. la his 
lastificition of Cromwell's wholesale massacres in Ireland — in 
etlioing the bigoted or crafty religious phrases underwhioh Crom- 
wtll hunbolf veiled tieir enormity — in that perversion of sympatliy 
by which he would by to malte as honor, not the heroic men who 
fought for their cause against hope, but thar cohl-bh)Od«d raur- 
lere — and, finally, for attempting to give the sanction of religion 
to the whole — Carlyle appears as a sortof compound historian, 

ad uj of Jlaehiavelli, Sir Harry Vane, Jack Eeteh and Mr. 
&|nesrs It would be just as easy ta defend the master of " Dothe- 
I ys Hall ' and make him out a philanthropist, as to g^vo any 
charactei of religion or mercy to Cromwell's cruelties in Ireland, 
Be^des, the great Protector needs none cf this puffing. His fame, 
sfeiined as it is with some crimes, is as clear as tiiat of many.othei- 
givjat men of action. But the mode pursued by Carlyle would 
make history and biography more immoral and deteslftble than the 
most licentJous fictions. It would canonize aU guilt which has 
been accompanied by enei^; it would hold up bigotry, tyranny, 
hypocrisy, murder, as tilings noble and great; it would make 
Hampden and Waaiungton give way to Dantou and Mirabeau. 
Besides, It destroj's all disorimination in judging character, and 
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danbs riocs with tlie eame eulogy it ocoasionnllj TOuchsafea to vir- 
tues. The tiing would appear ridiaulous in anj other mode of 
repreBentaiion tliaa tiiot adopted bj Carlylo, 1)ut he po^casee a 
siiigulnr powei; in corrupting the moral sense through appcalB to 
tlie ceases and the imagination, and in making the reader iiEhamcil 
uf tlie axioms of morals auij religion, b; stigmatising these who 
abide by iliem as BuperSei^, incapable, and deficient in iiisight 

The English Revolution of 16*0 began in a defence of legal priv- 
ileges, and ended in a military despotism. It commBuced in iTith- 
Btanding attacks on civil and religious rights, and ended in tlie 
dominion of a sent. The point, therefore, where the lover of free- 
dom should cease to sympathise with it ie pltun. It is useless for 
the repuhlioan io say that every rovoludoc of Uie kind must neoea- 
sarily fake a suailar coarse, for that is not an argament for Crom- 
well's usnirpation, but an argument against tlie expediency of 
opposing a king's assaults ou the riglifs and priTilfgea of the peo- 
ple. The truth is that the English Kevolulioii was at fir^ a 
populor movement, having a dear majority of tie property, intel- 
ligence, and numbers, of lia nation on its dda. The king, in 
breaking the IVmdamental laws of the kingdom, made nar on the 
community, oad waa to he redsted just as mnoh as though he had 
been king of Friuioe or Spfun, and had invaded the country. It 
is easy to trace the progress of this reastance, until, by the action 
of rel^jooa bigotry and other inflaming pasaons, the powers of 
the opposiliOQ became concentrated in the hands of a body of mil- 
itary fiinatkjs, coraraandecl by au Impeoona soldier, and represent- 
ing a smaU minority even of the Puritans. The king, weak and 
vacillating, made an attempt to establiah arbitrary power, was 
resisted, and after years of oiril war, ended his days on the scaf- 
fold. Cromwell, without any of those palliations which charity 
might urge in eitenuatjon of the king on the ground of the prej- 
udices of his station, took advantage of the weakness of the 
country, after it hod been torn by civil war, usurped supreme 
power, and booame the most ai'bitrary mooarcH England had seen 
Mnee 'Williain the Cooquoror. No one doubts his genius, and it 
seems strange that any one should doubt his despotic character. 
This, however, is growing into lashioa, even among sturdy demo- 
crats and republicans. 

He truth is, that Cromwell's natural character, even on the 
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THOMAS C 

hjpoOieaiB of his sinoerity, tvhb arliitrary, and tlie very opposite 
of the dutcacter of' a champion of freedom. It eeeDiB to o8 
supremely ridiauloQB to talk of suoli a man as being capable of 
Jiaving his oondnet detei'mincd bj a parliament or a counci]. He 
prBtendeii to look to God, not to himum laws or folUble men, for 
tUe direclioo of Ma actions. In the name of tte Deity he chai'ged 
at the head of his IronaidcB. In the name of the Deity he mas- 
saereil fie Irish garrisons. In the name of the Deity he sent 
(h'ogoons to otarturn parliaments. He believed nather in tJie 
sovereignly of the people nor tie soverMgnty of the lawa ; and it 
made little difference whether his opponent was Charles I. oi' Sir 
Hany V^ie, provided he were an opponent. In regard to the 
inmost essence of tyranny, that of exalting the individual will over 
everything else, and of meeting opposition and obstocles by pure 
fbine, Oiarles I. was a weakling in comparison with Cromwell. 
Sow, if, in respect to human govemraeiits, democracy and repub- 
licanism consist in allowing any great and strong mail to assume 
the supreme power, on his simple iiEBertioii that he liaa a conuais- 
. sion from Heaven so to do.^if constitutional liberty is a govern- 
ment of will instead of a government of laws, — tJien the partisans 
of Cromwell are joatified in ihrar eulogies. It appears to ns that 
the only ground on whiah the Proteotor'a tyranny can he oonad- 
ered more endurable than the king's, condsts in the l^t that foiin 
its nature it eoald not be permanent, and could not establish itself 
into tho dignity of a precedonti It was a power depending neither 
on tba Bsseot of the people, nor on laira and institutions, hut am- 
ply on the character of one mnn. As far as it went, it did no 
good in anyway tothe oanse of freedom ; for to Cromwell's gov- 
ernment, and to the fiinaticisni which preceded it, we owe tbe 
i*eSotion of Charles tlie Seoond's rragn, when lioentiouaness in man- 
ners, and servility in politics, succeeded in making virtue and 
ii'eedom synonymous with hypocrisy and cant. 

In regard to CromweH'e massacres ui Irebind, he simply acted 
as Cort^B did in Mexico, and Pizarro in Pern, and deserves no 
more oharity. If he performed his barharitiea from policy, as 
Coflyle intimates, he most be considered a disciple of MacMavelli 
and the Devil ; if he performed them from reli^ous bigotry, bo 
may rank with St. Dominio and Charles the Ninth. We are sick of 
hearing brutalitj and wickedness, dther in Puritan or Catiiolio, 
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extenuated on the ground of bigotry. Tie Wgotry wMoli prompts 
iBhunuLD. deeds is not aa exouse for ein, but tlie greatest of spirit- 
ual sins. It indicates a condition of mind iu kMcL the individual 
deifiea hia malignant poissions. 

The stjle of the book on Cromwell ia oeoawoaallr a trial eren 
to the lovers of Carljla's pioturesqne and shaggy diction, and few 
men onn pronoonce some of the sentences alond without running 
the risk of beicg throttled. To follow the course of his thought 
through the sudden turns aod down tho abi-upt deelivitiea of his 
style, exposes one at times to the danger of Iiaving his eyes put out 
of joint. Cariyle is 8aid to have copied his style from Jean Paul; 
bnt ne should Hiink he had copied it rather from Swiss sconery. 
Of all English stj ks, it reminds us most of the terrible aleixon- 
drmea of old George Oiapmaa's Homer, whose words we are 
sometimes compelled to dodge, us though they were misalas huried 
at HE by the gigtuit c combatants they bo graphically describe. 
Carljle, mdeed, sometimes speaks os Ajax spoke, who, wheo 
enraged, ai.i,ordmg tu Chapman, " throated hia tJireata." His 
style IS a fiuHifiil symb )1 of hia powerful hut perversa nature, in 
all the iDConeisteuoy of its formal contempt of fbrmulas and cant- 
lug hatred of caut. 



NOVELS OF THE SEASON.-^ 

There was a time when the appearance of a clever novel would 
justify ita separate examination in a review, and a nice diseusaon 
of the claims of its Mr. Herbert or Lady Jane to be imrolled among 
men and women. But in this age of ready writers, romances 
must be reviewed in battalions, or allowed to pass unohallenged. 
Every week beholds a new irruption of emigranta into the suuny 
land of fiction, sadly diatm-bing (he old balance of power, and 
introducing a ffearful confiiBion of names and habits. Within a 
ffew years, all tha proprieties of the domain have been violated by 
tlie intrusion of hordes of niffians, piokpoctats, and vagabonds. 
Sir Charles Grondison finds himself face to fiioe with Jack Shep- 

*j8ne Eyte, Wutliecins Heislils, The Teawl of WiWfolI Hall, Hnivkatone 
Eiclielot of Iba ALbany, Hai-old, GtonUey Mauor, VhiUj Fair. 
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pard, and no Boom spavMing in the eyea of Di Vernon oim abnsli 
the impudence of Mr. Ricliird Turpin. The swagger of vulgar 
villmiy, the lisp of genteel imbecility, Dnd liie &ee and easy man- 
ner of Wapping, are now quite the ra^e in the Elysian fields of 
romauce. Another evil is the comparative absence of individual- 
ities, amid all the inereaee of population. Opinions have nearly 
supplanted charaetera. We look for men, and dieeem propoaLtions ; 
for women, and ore ftivored witii woman's rights. Theolo^ans, 
metaphysicianis, politicians, reformers, philaQtbropists, prophets 
of the general overturn and the good time coming, tbe maroh-o£- 
intelleet boys in a solid phalanx, have nearly pushed the novelist 
aaide. Tlie dear old nonsense wbicli haa delighted the heart ftr so 
many centuries is 60 miKed up with, noaseose of another Jijnd, that 
it cannot be recognized either in drawing-room or kitflhen. The 
sacred flame, it is true, still bums in some sispenny or ninopenny 
novelettes, the horror of the polite and tJia last hope of the senti- 
meutal; but it bums in a battered copper lamp, and it bums 
among ruins. 

Accordingly, in the novels whose titles grace the head of the 
present article, our ceodera must not expect to find, in its full per- 
fection, that peculiar aspect of human wealmess of which the nov- 
elist is the legitimate exponent. They must be content with a 
repast of matters and things in general, among which may be 
named some good philosophy, several dishes of controversial theol- 
ogy, much spicy satire, a little passable moraiity, a little imperti- 
nent immorality, and a good deal of the philosophy of history and 
the science of the affections. 

The first three novels on our list are those which have proceeded 
fi'om the firm of Bell & Co. Not many montlis ago, the Kow Eng- 
land States were visited by a distressing mental epidemie, passing 
under the name of the " Jane Eyre fever," which defied all tie 
usual nostiums of the established doctors of criticism. Its effects 
varied witi different constitutions, — in some produomg a soft 
ethical senlimentftlity, which rdftsed all the fibres of conscience, 
and in others exciting a general ibver of moral and reli^ous 
indignation. It was to no pui^ose tliat the public were solemnly 
assured, through the inielhgent press, that the malady was not 
likely to have any permttnEnt effect either on the intellectual or 
moral constitutiou. The hool: which caused the distemper would 
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probaUy have been inoffendve, had not aome alj manufecburOT of 
misohief Muteil tltat it vas a volume which no respectable man 
bIiouM bring into his iiunily ciwle. Of course, everj Eimilj booh 
imd a copy of it, and one edifion after another found eager pur- 
chaBers. The hero, Mr. Kooliestar, (not the sama person who 
comes to bo editing an end in the pages of Dr. Gilbei-t Buvnet,) 
heoame a great fiTorite in the boarding-sohools. Mid in the wor- 
shipful society of govevneeses. That portion of Young America 
known as ladies' men began to Bwu^er and swear in the pres- 
enoa of the gentler ses, aud to allude darkly to events in thar 
lives which exoused impudenoe and prafunity. Accordiogly, 
while ooa portion of the oommunity was olamoriug for tlie reap- 
pearnnoe of the principles of the Pilgrim Fathers, another was 
vociferating impotent Bjronies against conventiooal morality. 

While fiitharH and mothers were in a state of inooncavahle 
agony at this strange conduct of their innooents, and with a par- 
donable despair were looking for the diSiSolulJoii of aU the bonds of 
society, the publiahers of Jane Eyre announced Wutlfering Hdghts, 
by tJie same author. Whea it came, it was purchased and read 
with universal eagfa-nesa ; but, alas ! it created disappointment 
almost as universol. It was a panacea for all the sufierei's tindep 
the ejddemio. Society returned to its old condition ; parents were 
blessed iu hearing once moi-e their children talk common sense, 
ojid rakes and battered profligates of high and low degree fell 
instantly to thdr proper level. Thus ended the last desperate 
attempt to corrupt the virtue of the sturdy descendants of the 
Fnritons. 

The novel of Jane Ejre, which caused this great excitement, 
porports to he edited by Currcr Edl, and the said Currer divides 
the authorship, if we are not misuifbrmed, with a hrother and 
sister. The work bears the marks of more than one mind and one 
sex, and has more variety than either of tJie novels whioh 
acknowledge tJie paternity of Acton Bell. The fitmily mind is 
strikingly peculiar, giving a Strong impression of unity; hut it is 
stii! male and female. From the masouliue tone of Jane Eyre, it 
might pass altogether as tlie composition of a roan, were it not for 
some unconscious feminine pecnliarilies, which the strongeat- 
minded woman that ever aspired after manhood cannot suppress. 
These peculiarities refer not only to elaborate descriptions of 
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drees, and the minutiie of tlie ^ck-eliaiiibBc, but to vai-ioua supec- 
lioial refinements of feeling m regartl to the external re1a.tiona of the 
Bex. It is true thSit the noblest and best representations of female 
character have been produced by men, but there ore niceties of 
thcnglit and emotioa in it nonum's miuil which no man cOin delin- 
eate, and which only escape unawares from a female writer. 
There are numerous esamples of ttese in Jane Eyre. The lead- 
ing charaBleristio of the novel, however, and the Eecret of ita 
charm, is the clear, distinet, decisive style of its representation of 
character, manners, and scenery; and Has continually suggests a 
male mind. In the earlier chapters there is little, perhaps, to break 
the impression that we are reading the autobiography of a bold, 
powerful and peculiar female inteUeot; but wlien the admirable 
Me. Koahe^ter appears, and the profanity, brutality, and slang of 
the miaantiiropio profligate give their torpedo shoots to the nervous 
system, — and especially when we are Civored with more than one 
scene given to the exMbition of mere animal appetite, and to 
courtship after the manner of kangaroos and the heroes of Drydon's 
plays, — we are gallant enough to detect the hand of a gentleman 
in the composition. There are also some scenes of passion, so hot, 
emphatic, and condensed in expression, and so sternly masculine 
in feehng, that we are almost sure we observe tlie mind of Ihe 
author of Wutiiering Heights at wort in the text. 

The pqpularilj of Jane Eyre was doubtless dae to the freshness, 
raciness, and vigor of mind, it evinced; but it was obtiuned not so 
much by these qualities as by ita firequent dealings in' moral para- 
dox, and the hardihood of its assaults npon the pwgudicee of proper 
people. Nothing causes more delight, to at least one third of evei'y 
community, than a Buoceasftil attempt to wound the delicacy of 
theur scrupulous ndghbors, and a daring peep into re^ns whioli 
acknowledge the autiionty of no conventional rules. The authors 
of Jane Eyre have not accomplished this end without on occa^onal 
violation of probability, and considerable coni^on of plot and 
characler; wid they have made the capital mistake of suppo^ig 
that an artistic representation of oharaoter and manners is a literal 
imitation of individual lilb. The consequence is, that in dealing 
with vicious personages they confound vulgarity with truth, imd 
awaken too often a ifeeling of disgust. The writer who colors t*o 
warmly tlie scenes through which his immaculate hero passes is 
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rightly lieM as an equivocal teaciier of purily; and it is not by the 
bold expreeaion of Miispliemy and ribaldry that a, great novelist 
conveys the most trutliful idea of the misanthropic and the disso- 
lute. The truth is, that the whole firm of Bell & Co. seem to have 
a sense of the depravity of humon nature peculiarly their own. It 
is the yahoo, not Bie demon, tliat they select for representation; 
their Pandemonium is of mud rather than fire. 

This is esperanlly the oose with Aoton Bell, the author of Wulli- 
cring Heighte, The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, and, if we mistake not, 
of oertain ofienave hut ponerfnl portions of Jane Eyre. Acton, 
when left allx^tber to lus own imaginations, seems to take a 
morose safisfiwition in developing a full and coraplelo Hclenoe of 
human bmtality. In Wnthering Heights he has succeeded in 
reaching Uie summit of tlua landahle ambition. He appears t^ 
think that spiritual wickedness is a combination of animal feroci- 
ties, and has accordingly made a compendiom of the most striking 
qualities of tiger, wolf, cur, and wild-eat, in the hope of framing 
out of such elements a suitable brute-demon to sei've as the hera of 
his novel. Compared with Heathcote, Squeera is considerate and 
Qnilp humane. He is a deformed monster, whom the Mephist^ 
pheles of Goethe woald disdain to acknowledge, whom the Satan of 
Milton would consider as an object of ample disgust, and fo whom 
Dante >Tould he^tat« in awarding the honor of a place among those 
whom he has consigned to the burning pitch. This epitome of 
brutahly, disavowed by man and devil, Mr. Aoton Bell attempts 
in two whole volumes to delineate i and certainly he is to be con- 
is needless to say that it is to his autgect and his do^ed nuumer 
of handling it, that we are to refer the shriek of dislike witii which 
the novel was received. His mode of delineating a bad oliaraoter 
is to narrate every offensive aot and repeat eveij viJe e55>vession 
which are characteristic. Hence, in Wnthering Heights, he details 
nil the ingenuities of animal malignity, and eshansts the nhole 
rhetoric of stupid blasphemy, in order that there may be no mis- 
take OS to the kind of person he intends to hold up to tlie popular 
goxe. Like all spendthrills of malice and pro&nity, however, he 
overdoes the bu^ess. Though ho scatters oaths as plentjfally as 
sentimenlal writers do interjectionsj the oomparative parairaony 
of great novelists in this respect is produotive of infinitely more 
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effect. It mast be oonfesBed that this coarseness, thongh llie 
prominent, ia not the only eharaoteristio of the wrilfir. His attempt 
at ori^nality doea not stop with the conoeption of Hcatlieote, but 
Le aims farther to esMbit the action of flie sentiment of love on the 
nature of tlie eqniTooal being whom his morbid imagination lias 
created. This is by iar tie ablest and most subdle portion of his 
labors, and indicates that strong hohl npon the elements of ehar- 
iicter, and tbat dedsion of toaoh in the delineation of the m<at 
evoneaoeat qualities of emotion, which distlrgnisli the mind of the 
whole Eimily. For all praotiool purposes, however, tbe power 
■ evinced in Wuthering Keighia is power thrown away. Mighlmaree, 
and dreams through which devils dance and wolves howl, make 
bad novels. 

The Tenant of Wildfeil Hall is altogether a, less iinpleasing story 
than its immediate predecessor, (tough it resembles it in the esceas- 
ive clumsiness witli which the story is arranged, and the promi- 
ncnoe given to the brutal element of human nature. The worl: 
Beams a convincing proof that there is nothing liindly or genial in 
the author's powerful mind, and tbat, if he ooutinaes ki write 
novela, he ivill mtrodnoe into the land of romance a larger number 
of hateful men and women than any other writer of the day. 
Qilbert, Ike hero, seems to be a favorite with the author, and to be 
intonded as a speoimen of manly character ; but he would serve as 
the ruffian of any other novelist. His nature is fierce, proud, 
juoody, jeaioua, revengeful, and sometimes brutal. We can see 
nothing good in him except a certain rude honesty, and that 
quality is chiefly seen in his bursts of hatred, and his insults to 
'women. Helen, the heroine, is doubtless a strong-minded woman, 
and passes bravely tbrougli a great deal of suffering; but if there 
be any lovable or feminine virtues in her compowlJOQ, the author has 
maur^ed to conceal them. She marries a profligate, thinking to 
reform Mm ; hut the gentleman, with a full knowledge of her pur- 
pose, declines reformation, goes deeper and deeper into vice, and 
becomes at last as fiendltke as a very limitod stock of brains will 
iJlow. This is a reversal of the process carried on in Jane Eyre; 
but it must be admitted that the profligate in The Tenant of Wild- 
foil Hall is no Kochester. He is never virtuously inclined, except 
in those periods of illness and feebleness which his dehauclierics 
have occasioned, thus illustrating the old proverb, — 
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He liaa almost tonstaatly bj liini a eboioe coterie of boon compan- 
ions, ran^g from the elegant libertine to tbe ferocious sensnaliat, 
and tbe reader is fiivored mth exact aoeonnta of their drunlten 
orgies, and with numerous scraps of thar profiine cOQTeraation. 
All the cliaracters ace drawn wiih great power and precision of 
outline, and the aeenea are as yivid as life itself Eveiynhere is 
seen the tendency of the author to degrade passion into appetite, 
and to give prominence to the eelflah and mal^nant elements of 
human nature ; but irhlle he succeeds in making profligacy diS' 
gustjng, he fails in making vii-toe pleasing. Bm depravity ia total 
depravity. Mid his hard and impudent debauchees seem to belong 
to that class of reprobates whom Dr. South considers " as not so 
much bom as damned into the world." The reader of Acton Bell 
gains no enlarged view of mankind, ^ving a healthy action to his 
sympathies, bnt is conlined to a narrow space of life, and held 
down, as it were, by main force, to witness the wolfish side of his 
nature literally and logically set forth. But the criminal courts 
are not the places in which to take a comprehenaire view of human- 
ity, and the novelist who confines his observation fo them is not 
likely to pcodmje any lasting impression except of horrar and 
disgDSt. 

The nest work on our list is Hawkstone. This is a theological 
novel, the hero of which is a knight-errant of the Church of Eng- 
land. Though the book contdns many powerful and some pathetic 
scenes, and is written with considerable force and beauty, events 
are made so Bub^iary to docttines, that it can hardly claim Uie 
dubious honor of bimig called a novel. Its antborship is ascribed 
te Professor Sewall, of Osford, a learned gentleman, who took a 
prominent part in. the disgraceful scene at that university on tbe 
occasion of presenting President Everett with an honorary degree. 
From hia connedJon with that paltry outburst of rell^ons and 
political bigotry, the character of his opinions may l>e infferred. 
He looks upon the world throngh a piur of tjieologlcal spectacles, 
and instead of seeing things as they are, Jie views tbem altogether 
in relation to bis creed. Were he a fanatic, we might excuse his 
illiberalily, for passion is some extenuation of di^matism ; but the 
bigotry of our author is of that cool, smooth, contemptuous, self- 
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Batiafied kind, nMeli irritates itithout atimulating. 
speak by the auUiority of the Church, he quietly mokes his own 
perceptJona 1h.e limits ot human intelligence, fuid from his pinnEiole 
of self-content judges mankind. His whole wisdom con^ts in 
oppoMng Uie world as it is, and tnklug the esact opposlle view of 
every question fi-om thut taken by liberal men. He is not content 
with stigmafeing Chartists, EadioalB, and Whiga, but takes every 
opportunity to iiifovra his I'eadera wbat poor ereatnres are Sir 
Kobert Peel and the Duke of WeUingtou. It is diifioult ta say 
■whether he most dislikes Papists or Dissenters, but we should 
judge there was more rancor in his representations of the Jbrmer 
than the latter. To be sure, the sects he despise may hava the 
oOBSdlatioa of kuoning that he )ias represented his awn church in 
the person of a young clergyman whom every reader must con- 
sider an impertinent puppy ; but be has done it with a beautiful 
uncoDBciousness of the &ct. 

We hardly know of a book which shows a greater ignorance of 
the world, or more intolerance and dogmatism based on so small a 
foundation of common sense. If the writer confined himself to 
theology, aud conlsnl«d bis egotism with connecting all dissent 
from his own dogmas with folly or sin, he might be allowed to 
pass with a herd of other Eelf-constituted popes, of whom Eanke 
makes no mention; but when he inTadea every departrajait of 
moral, social, and political soieuoe, and views with a certain pity- 
ing contempt the labors of great and good men, convioUag them 
of ignorance, prisumption, or wickedness, because tliey do not 
hold the same extreme notion of the functions aud offices of the 
Church of England which he is pleased to entertain, it is difficult 
to treat his absurd intolerance with common courtesy. In his 
speculations on political economy, especially, he revels m all the 
impertinence of ignorance, and wantons in helpless and hopeless 
fatuity. He has discovered that it is a sin to take interest on 
money, and has made a masterly assault on the law of supply and 
demand. In hia nest work he will probably take ground against 
the attraction of gravitadon. The only allusion he makes to the 
United Slates is quite in character; he speaks pityingly of " that 
unhappy coimtry." He did not probably think, at the IJme, that 
the country was happy in possestdng persons who wouLi call for 
fire edifiona of his book, and that our tolerant novel-readera 
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would Touthsafe to it tlie same attention thty ^ve to Harriaoa 
Aioawortli and Gaorge Sand. 

Hiwlistone is interesting in one respeot, as it exhibits the degree 
of dogmatism of wliioli everj true Englialuoan is capable, and in 
■which he is only eqnidled by the Easaiui serf. Educitiou seems 
to work hut little change in him, as for as regtutls the solidity of 
his aelf-^teem, though it may mitigate the blindness and ferocity 
of its expression. Here is a man having all the cliaracteristtcs 
of a seholat and a gentlemnn, whose mind from early youth has 
been trained in what are called liberal studies, and yet he has 
noqnired no power of learning from other minds, no toleration for 
what he considers error, no comprehension either of heart or head. 
It is true that this bigotry is one cause of England's oolossil 
power. It makes every nun self-aufBoient, places him m a surly 
Mifagonisin t« other nations, and by teaching him bt despise ior- 
^gners, stimulates the courage by whioh he is enabled to violnie 
thdr rights. The mement the mind of the nation rose from, its 
local ethics to general prinoiplea of ceaaon or morality, its man- 
ners and institutions, and with these its material supremacy, 
would pass away. 

Very different tnna Hawkatone, both in style and opinion, 
are the sparkling and pungent Bachelor of the Albany, and The 
Fflloon Family. Both are not so much novels as dashing essays 
on life and manners cast in a narrative tbrm; but Uiey are replete 
wilJi brilliant oommon-senise, and the interest they lack in regard 
to events and characters is supplied by the unflagging vigor aiid 
elosljc spiing of the style, and the perpetual sparkle of satire and 
epigram. The author's mind preserves that due balance between 
sliarpness and good-nature which is the condition of pleasantry, 
luid touches in a light and graceful, but decisive manner, on a 
hundred topics, without exhausting one. ITis sljlo is afrewu with 
verbal felicities, and there ore passages exhibiting oi 
glitter of the glancing lights of Dinoy and w 
string of sentences goes off in epigrams, (me sentence after 
another, like a series of percussion-caps. 

The author is a sensible but superficial English whig, and like 
all his class, wheUier brilliant or stupid, he has a contempt for ex- 
tremes, without understanding the internal causes which lead men 
into extremes. The most exhilarating portions of his novels are 
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those in wMoli he subjects tbe pedrmtic abaarditiea of the " ear- 
nest" man of the daj to a process of meccj caricature, ov with a 
&w probing wittidBms emancipates the air shut up in a politick 
bubble. He takes life imaaelf in evident good humor, and ia 
troubled very little -with the mysteries of his nature or his mission 
to the human race. He does not appear to think that the eyes of 
tiie world are upon him, or that his utternnGe of an axiom is t^j 
make an era in the history of humanity. But it must be admitted 
that in avoidmg bathos ho also avoids depth, and purchases his 
peraiflage at the eipense of oH aerious thought. Life with him 
is composed of two portions, a portion to be enjoyed and a portion 
to be laired at, and with (hia comprehensive philosophy it can- 
not be «Kpeet«d thai he should succeed in the exhibition of charac- 
ter or passion. Moat of hia personages are emhodied epigrams, or 
rather jokes elevated to the dignity of persons. There is a great 
difference between being jocose and biang a jest 

In Harold, the Last of the Saion Kings, Sir Bulwer Ljtton has 
attempted an historical romance, and has certainly displayed 
scholarship, reseiu'ch, and remafkable talent, in the undertaking. 
But we fear that tJie work derives little help fl-om tlia Bubjeot 
The author ia maatec of a sljle which ia singularly attractive, and 
contrires to give a degree of interest to everything hia pen touches, 
whether he treats it well or ill. No one can read Harold without 
ieeling the force of this charm, but wa think it is less felt in this 
novel than in many of his less ambitions productions. Neither in 
Harold, nor in The Last of the Barons, does he evince the power 
of a great historical novelists The great deffect of Harold, espec- 
ially, is ita hetevogeneonsness. Faet and fiction ore either placed 
side by aide or huddled together, inataad of bwi^ fused into one 
conajstent narrative. Harold, the Sason king of hialory, and 
Harold, ths hero of Sir Bnlwer Ljtton's romance, so modify each 
other, that the result somewhat resembles Mrs. Malaprop's Cerbe- 
rus, — he is "two gentlemen at once." Indeed, though it cannot 
be B^ that the author is devoid of imagination, he does not 
possess the fiioully for any available purpose of history or romance. 
As he unconacioualy blends hia own morbid Ifealinga with his 
representations, he cannot vividly reproduce the persons and 
events of a past age in their ori^nal life and coloring, as the 
historifm Thierry has done in his Norman Conquest ; and lliere- 
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fore, though his imagication, oocaiiKfea sppamtely, maj he larger 
than that of umoy grapbio Bed picturesque liistorians, he has not 
in any degree tiiea power of liistorioid. imagination. We think 
tliat this ■will be evident to any oleEic-headed pevBoa mho will tiilie 
Hai'old and Dote William as they appear in the channii^ pages 
of Thierry, and compare them. wiUi the aame pimoea is onnte ved 
by Sir Balwei" Ljtton. If ihia defect in i^ai-d to liistor oal i ei 
eouages was halanoed by a power of combining the element of 
hnman nature into new forms of charicter through the oreativa 
prooesaes of the imagination, he might stdl be a great novelist 
but in this respect, nlso, Bulwer is deficient Though in lommite 
and the drama the power of creating or delmeitmg ohirictei 
Eupposaa a healthy mind, gifted with a mire ns on (f eslerial 
objecla, and capable of a quick sympathy with opposite nitures 
this power is alill often poaaessed in a limited d^ce by men who 
can oreato original characters, but are incapable of repmduoing 
real persons. In Godwin's Life of Chaucer, and in his historlcHl 
productions generfdlj, his kings, dukes, barons, and rebels, are as 
deed OS those of .Mr. Hallam; and jet the power of vital concep- 
tion caimot be denied to the author of Caleb Williams and St. 
Leon. Though a creative imagination is tJius sometimes possessed 
by persons deficient in its inferior form of historical resurrection, 
all ample minds will be ibund to possess both. An intellect 
thoroughly alive cannot bo content with names of persons or witli 
a^-egafes of absti'act quabties, in contemplating either aotuai or 
possible life, hut by its very nature conceives iiting beings. 

Now, we must profess our inability to diBcc\'er any capacity in 
Sir Bvilwer lytloii to conceive character at nib With oonaderable 
respect fer his talents and accomplishments, we tliink that he 
always iaiis in every attempt demanding creative energy or clear 
representation. As an historical novelist, he stands half-iray 
between Seott and James, between truth and truism. He is otiaii 
lidthfal to the eiiemal feet, but never penetrates to ite internal 
meaning. The readers of his novels are made acquainted witJi life 
and ohonioler in the past or present, not as they are in tliemselves, 
but as his own ingenious and brilliant, but morbid and discoloring 
mind, has conceived them. He is an iHustcation of Kant's tbcory, 
that the qualities of objects are not perceived by the mind, but 
projected from it ; and accordingly all his novels, whetlier the 
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[ham or Wanrafe, DovoreitK or HaroM, leave a aimilsir 
A clioracter goes into his head as Dute William or 
Lafrano, but it ever cornea ont Sir Edward Bulwer Ljtton, Bart. 

This absenoa of otjeclive peroejrtion, this confinement of the 
mindwithiuitself, is not only fetal to Bulwer'sclaims to dramatic 
delineadon, but it explains the sombre and imsalJsfjing tone of 
his prodnotjons. There m a ^gular lack of oheerlViliteBS in his 
novels, and thay are accordingly read mthont any refceshment to 
the intellect. Compare Mm wilh Fielding, or Goldamifh, or Seott, 
or Dickens, novelists widely diilfering from each otlier, and it will 
be TeadUy seen how difierent is his fevensh esoitement and hectic 
^ush trosa ilieir healthy and bracing tone. A&er reading one of 
Bulwer's novels, we have a. feelmg that mankind is composed of 
Eooundrols and sentimentaiists, and that the world is effete. The 
atmosphere is that of a hotrhonse, not the eiMlarating breeze of 
the moors. The vices of the novelist have that character of sioMy 
lioentiouBueas which we might ^peet from the rhetorical character 
of his virtuea. He is not a ftfle-spoken fellow like Fielding, and 
in his whole writings there is not one bnrat of honest and hearlj 
sensuality, such cs we often meet in the author of Tom Jonea ; bat 
instead of this we have plentiftil qoantltiea of the " selEjmproved 
morala of elegant iouls," in which adultery and seduction are 
gracefiilly adorned in alluiii^ sentimente, and saunter, with a 
mincing gait, to the pit tliat is bottomless. 

In Harold, to be sure, there is a mai'ked improvement in our 
author's literary mor^. As Thomas Moore wrote pretty little 
hymns to oiset liia pen's early peccadilloes, so Bulwer ventures in 
the present novel on Platonic love to compensate for the peculiar 
kind of passion ho has inenloated in other novels. It must be de- 
Jightful news to many good people, Hiat the author of Pelham and 
Paul Clifford has sown his wild oats, and now ranks "in the first 
file of the virtuous;" and as ho formerly seemed to object to mar- 
riage beoanse it interfered with the natural rights of passion, he 
now has no otiier quarrel with it than that it is needless to the 
pure love of the soul. The lady whom history prononncea to be 
Harold's mistress Bulwer oonverta info the object of Harold's 
spirit love, wliUe he follows history in giving Harold a wife, but 
one whom ho marries as a matter cf i 
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Ihis ia a notolile reooncilialjoii of tlie conflicting cliums of earBi 
and heaven, wMch 11111 doubtless much edify tbe Bainta. 

There ai-e two besetting pecnliorides of Eulwer's mind wMdi 
are more prominent, perhaps, in Harold fhim in any other of his 
novala. These are an affeotalJon of philosophy nnd an affeotation 
of noble aenlinena. By the former we do not ma n. th t p* yaJ 
ing air of tboughtfnl ennni ■which is n t always an anple ng 
characteristic of Ms diotion, but hia a^ 1 ois jiersoinfieat n 
of abstraot terms, his emphalio mode of tte mg commonplaoea 
and his way of reaching climasea in dissertat on ly fieroeij pnnt 
ing oxioitiatic phcaaea in capital letters These are cheap snteti 
tutee for depth of thought, but to us Uiey are more endurahle than 
his snhsljtutes for depth of feeling. His fine sentiments anil 
delicate emotions can liardly impose on any mind which has 
arrired at the consciousness of sentiment and emoOon, or nndai'- 
stands the ilifi'erence hetwcen elegance and genuineness. They 
are the cheap miinufiiotnres of mere rhetoric, oontrivect with 
malice aftirethought to awaken the reader's admiration. The 
heart never speaks ils own laj^uage in Bulwec's writings. Ho 
outbreak of genuine passion aeiang and shaping its own eipres- 
^OD, no touch of humanity foiling from the pen with a beautiful 
uneonacionsnesa, ever surprise and delight us io his pages. There 
is one infellible test of a man's sincerity which Bulwer's eipresaion 
of senaihihty cannot stand for a moment. Natural emotion com- 
pels the mmd to lose itself for the time in the objects which stir 
and aronae it. How, Bnlwer, instead of celebralang the beauty and 
grandeur of what he ffeela, is continual^ celebrating the beauty 
and grandeur of his feelings. This is the eiaat difference between 
real and rhetorical passion, and it is a difference of some moment. 

Indeed, allowing to Bulwer the merit of wit, &ncy, learning, 
an ingenious meohanical apparatus of onderetaniling, and conad- 
erible power of appropriation, he is still, in all that relates to the 
living morements of the heart and brain, the most saperfidal 
writer that ever acquired the reputation of a great noveliat. As 
his capacity, suoli ih it is, is under the control of a morbid egotism 
and a still more morbid vanity, his prodoctions appear move lite 
the eonsetinenoes of intelleotnal disease than lite uitellectual nutri- 
ment. This disease is ss regularly taken by persons at a certain 
age of the mind, as the measles are at a certain age of the body. 
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If Balwerism, towevci', saves ojiy inMleet from Byroniam, it 
doubtless has its uses. The vnfioloid 19 bad in itaeU, but it is 
better than the Emall-poi, There ia, strictly speolting, no (bod 
for the mind in Bnlwer, bad or good — nothing wliioli the intellect 
a&a aasimilale. With Byron it is different ; the great English 
IKiet'a ritality may be Bieviiality of poison, but it is stilllife. 

We cajmot pasa from Bulwer to Lady Geor^ana Fullerton with- 
out taking a perilous leap. Gmntley Manor is a, novel having the 
rose-oolor of Young England and the purple light of Puaayism on 
its pages, and doubtless presents a very one-sided view of many 
important matters with which it deals; but it evinoes talent of a 
very high onJer, and is one of the moat pleasing novels of the eea-; 
son. The author is perhaps too elaborate in her diction, ami is 
stirred too oft«n by an ambition foe the aupei-fine, to oatoh tbat 
flowing ffelieity of style which should be the aim of the novehst — 
a style in which sentences should only represent thought or feet, 
and never doaile away attention &om the matt«r they convey. 
But witi some iaults of manner and some blunders in plot, the 
novel evinces conmderaiile dramado power, and has a number of 
stdMng characters. The interest is well suatfuned, tlioi:^!i 
rapidity of movement in the story is ever subsidiary to complete- 
ness of delineation in the characters. Perliaps the chief element 
in the plot, and the sonrae of all tJie i^ny whioh torments the 
principal personages, is too provokingly slight to be strioHy prob- 
able; but it serves ita purpose of developing the piety of Ginevra 
and (be selfishness of Neville. No one can criticise the novel with 
any jusHoe to the writer, without keeping constantly in mind that 
her object is not so much a consistent, or even probable story, as a 
forcible and subtJle representation of character, as infiuenceil by 
evmts best calculated to bring out all its hidden virtues or vices. 
Thns, Neville, who is about as abject a combination of arrogance, 
selfishness, and littleness of spirit, as ever iiras chosen for a Iiero, 
would probably pass in orilmiiy life for a free, hearty, indepen- 
dent, and high-toned gentleman. One event converbi huu into a 
compendium of small vices such as Sir Forcible Feeble himself 
might hoot at. Besides, his degradation was necessary to bring 
out rdl the resources of Giuevra's nature, and it is but common 
gallantry to admit the right of a lady writec to abase the hero 
rather than the heroine, when it is necessary to degrade dther. 
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